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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other, and any 
departure from both, have been indicated. An 
abridged account of the manuscripts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first 
volume. Of the Lives presented in this volume, the 
Agesilaus and Pompey are contained in the Codex 
Sangermanensis (S*) and the Codex Seitenstettensis 
(S), and in a few instances weight has been given 
to readings from the Codex Matritensis (M*), on 
the authority of the collations of Charles Graux, as 
published in Burstans Jahresbericht (1884). No 
attempt has been made, naturally, to furnish either 
a diplomatic text or a full critical apparatus. For 
these, the reader must still be referred to the major 
edition of Sintenis (Leipzig, 1839-1846, 4 voll., 8vo). 
The reading which follows the colon in the critical 
notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, unless 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


otherwise stated in the note, of the Tauchnitz 
Bekker. 

All the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and _ utilized, including that 
of the Pompey by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
March, 1917. 


ORDER OF THE PARALLEL LIVES IN THIS 
EDITION IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 
OF THE GREEK LIVES. 
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Comparison. 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 
Comparison. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 
Comparison. 
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(4) Themistocles and 
Camillus. 


(9) Aristides and Cato the 
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(5) Pericles and Fabius Max- 


imus. 
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ATHSIAAO2 


I. “Apyidapos o Lev§iapou Baovrevoas em - 
pavas Aakedaipoviwv, KaTéXtTrev ViOV Ex yuvarkos 
evOoKipou, Aapri6ods, *Ayiv, Kal TOU VEWTEPOV 
€& Ev’rwdias tis MeAnourida Ouyatpos, ‘“Ayn- 
cihaov. émet 6€ THS Bactreias “Aytor Tpocn- 
Kovons KATA TOV VOMOV idarns edoKet Brorevoew 
o ’AynatXaos, IX9n, THY Leyouwerny: ayoyny ev 
Aaxedaiponr, oKAnpav pev ovoay TH duaitn Kal 
TOAUTOVOY, matSevoucay dé Tovs veous dpyecOat. 
6&0 Kai dacw bd ToD Lpowvidov THY Lmdpray 
mpoonyopeta bar SapacipBporor,” @s pdadiota 
dua Tov EBay Tovs ToOMTAS Tots vowous meLOnvious 
Kat xerponBers To.wovcar, GoTep tmmous evdds e& 


apxis Sapalopévous. TavTNS adinow o VOWoS 


THS avayens tovs emi Bacireta Tpepopmevous 
matdas. “Aynaihde bé Kai TodTo brnpEev idtov, 
éXOeiv eri To apxeww wn aT aidevTov Tob apxe- 
cba.) 610 Kal TORU TOV Bacthéwv evappooro- 
TATOV AUTOV TOis UTNKOOIS Tapécye, TO HPicEL 
NYEHOVLKO Kal Baciixke TpPooKTNGaHEVvos amo 
THS aryaryns TO Snporexoy Kal prravOpwror. 

II. ’Ev 5€ rais caXoupévais aryédaus tev ouv- 
tpepopévwy traidwv Avcavdpov éoxyev épactipy, 


1 got &pxecOa with M* and Cobet: &pyeoGa. 


Paris 
Edition, 
a. 1624, 
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AGESILAUS 


I. Arcuipamus, the son of Zeuxidamas, after an 
illustrious reign over the lLacedaemonians, left 
behind him a son, Agis, by Lampido, a woman of 
honourable family; and a much younger son, 
Agesilatis, by Eupolia, the daughter of Melesippidas. 
The kingdom belonged to Agis by law, and it was 
thought that Agesilaiis would pass his life in a private 
_ station. He was therefore given the so-called 
“agoge, or course of public training in Sparta, which, 
although austere in its mode of life and full of 
hardships, educated the youth to obedience. For 
this reason it was, we are told, that Simonides gave 
Sparta the epithet of “ man-subduing,” since more 
than in any other state her customs made _ her 
citizens obedient to the laws and tractable, like 
horses that are broken in while yet they are colts. 
From this compulsory training the law exempts the 
heirs-apparent to the throne. But Agesilaiis was 
singular in this also, that he had been educated to 
obey before he came to command. For this reason 
he was much more in harmony with his subjects 
than any of the kings; to the commanding and 
kingly traits which were his by nature there had 
been added by his public training those of popularity 
and kindliness. 

II. While he was among the so-called “bands” 
of boys who were reared together, he had as his 
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. lal / cal , 
EKTAAYEVTA paALCTAa TO KOTpLO THS PudEews 
~~ / 
avtov. iroverkotatos yap @v Kai Ovpoedé- 
va , 
OTATOS €V TOTS VéoLS Kal TaVTA TpwTEvELY BovAO- 
\ lal ” 
pevos, Kal TO ohodpov Exwv Kal paydsatov auayov 
, 
kal dvcexBiacTtov, evTEOeia TadwW ad Kai Tpao- 
a 2 / / ’ 4 \ 
TnTL ToLoUTOS WV olos hoBw pnoeév, aicyvvn 5é 
la /, lal U 
TaVTa TOLElY TA TPOTTATTOLMEVA, Kal TOIS royols 
rad / 
arytvecOat warrov 7 Tovs Trovous Bapivec Oat" 
lal : a lal s 
Thy 6€ TOU cKéXOUS THPwWOLY 7} TE WPA TOU Ta- 
la! \ , U 
patos avOodvtos éeméxpuTrTe, Kal TO padiws pepew 
Kal ihkapa@s TO ToOLovUTO, TaifovTa Kal TKwTTOVTA 
fal \ , lo 
TpPOTOV EAUTOV, OV pukpov Hv eTavopPwpa TOD 
Wa 
maQous, Gd\Aa Kal THY PidoTimiay exdndoTEpav 
, an 
emote, Tpos pndeva movoy pndé mpakiww ama- 
/ lal \ 7 lal \ 
yopevovtos avutod Sua THY YwrOTHTa. THS Se 
a \ \ 
Hopdis elxova pév ovK Exouev (autos yap ovK 
> / b] \ \ > / > a“ “cc , 
nOéXnoev, AXXa Kal aTroOvyncKwY aTreiTreE ‘ UNTE 
” / a“ 
mAacTav pinte piunrav’ Tiva trouoasbat Tod 
/ 
ow@uaTos eiKova), NéyeTat Sé puKpOS TE ever Oat 
\ \ ” > / e Ye ¢ / 
kal THY Ow evKatadpovntos’ n dé thapotns Kal 


TO eVOvuov év amavTt Kaip@® Kal Taryviades, 


axGewvov dé kai Tpaxv pndérroTe pyTE Pavy ute 
Orel, TOV KANOY Kal W@paiwy épacuLwTEpov avTOV 
aypt ynpws Tapetyev. ws 5€ Oeoppactos iatopel, 
tov “Apxidapov éfnuiwoav oi Edopor ynmavta 


yuvaika puixpav: “Ov yap Bacidels,” Epacar, 


“dup, ara Bacireldia yevvacet.” 

TIT. Baoidevovtos dé “Ayedos Heev AXeeBiadns 
éx LuKedias huyas eis Aaxedaipova Kat ypovov 
ovUTw@ Tokvy ev TH TOE Siayor, aitiav Eryxe TH 
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AGESILAUS, wu. 1-111. 1 


lover Lysander,! who was smitten particularly with his 
native decorum. For although he was contentious 
and high-spirited beyond his fellows, wishing to be 
first in all things, and having a vehemence and tury 
which none could contend with or overwhelm, on the 
other hand he had such a readiness to obey and such 
gentleness, that he did whatever was enjoined 
upon him, not at all from a sense of fear, but always 
from a sense of honour, and was more distressed 
by censure than he was oppressed by hardships. As 
for his deformity, the beauty of his person in its 
youthful prime covered this from sight, while the 
ease and gaiety with which he bore such a 
misfortune, being first to jest and joke about himself, 
went far towards rectifying it. Indeed, his lameness 
brought his ambition into clearer light, since it led 
him to decline no hardship and no enterprise 
whatever. We have no likeness of him (for he 
himself would not consent to one, and even when he 
lay dying forbade the making of “either statue or 
picture ’’ of his person), but he is said to have been 
a little man of unimposing presence. And yet his 
gaiety and good spirits in every crisis, and his 
raillery, which was never offensive or harsh either in 
word or look, made him more lovable, down to his 
old age, than the young and_ beautiful. - But 
according to Theophrastus, Archidamus was. fined 
by the ephors for marrying a little woman, “ For 
she will bear us,’ they said, “not kings, but 
kinglets.” | 

III. It was during the reign of Agis that 
Alcibiades came from Sicily as an exile to Sparta, 
and he had not been long in the city when he 
incurred the charge of illicit intercourse with Timaea, 


1 Cf. Lycurgus, xvii. 1; Lysander, xxii. 3. 
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yUvalKt TOU Bacthéos, Tipata, ouveiva. Kab TO 
ryevvn ev e€ avis mavddpiov ovK epn yiv@aKew 
o “Ayis, AWW é& “AXKiBiddov yeyovévat. Todt 
dé ov Tavu dua Kohws Thy Tipatav eveyKelv once 
Aovpis, adda Kal Wid upifovcay olxot mpos Tas 
ei(AwTioas "Arc Biddnv TO madiov, ov Aewtuyt- 
Ov, Kanety' Kat PVT OL kal tov “ArdKiBiadnv 
avTOoV ov TrpOS Bp TH Timaia pavar wAnoracew, 
adra prdoripmovpevov BacireverBat Lraptiaras 
bro tov é€& éavtTod yeyovotwv. sta TavTa pev 
THS Aaxedaipovos ‘Arce Biadys umeEnnOe, poBn- 
Gels TOV “Aquw 0 6€ Traits TOV bev GAXov xpovor 
Dmromros ay TO "Ayol, Kal yunolov Tiny ovK 
ele map avT@, vorodyTL o€ TpooTer ov Kal 
Saxpuov & émeroey vioV arropivat TOANWY evavTiov. 

Ov pnv ad2Xa TeXEUTHOAYTOS Tou “Aytbos 0 
Avcavépos, 75n Katavevavpaynkws “AOnvaious 
Kal weytotov év Xwrdptn Suvdmevos, Tov *"Aynat- 
Aaov él THY Bacireiav Tponyev, @s OU Tpoon- 
kovaav dvtTt voOm TH Aewrvyidn. Torroi Se 
Kal TOV adddov TONT OY, d:a TH aperny® TOU 
"Aynovddov Kal To ouvtTeTpapbar Kal PETETXN- 
KEVAL THS ayers, Ep tNOTLMLODYTO Kal ouveTpatrov 
auT@ mpoOupas. nv Se AtoreiOns a avnp XpnT Modo- 
yos év Lr apt, MaVTELav TE Tadao UTOmEws 
Kal Soxay mrept ra Ocia copes elval Kal TepLTTos. 
ovTos ovK épn Oeurtov eivar yYwrXov yevér Oar THS 
Aaxedatpovos Bactréa, kal ypnopov év TH dixn 
TOLOUTOY aveyivwoKe: 


Ppateo 5, Swaptn, Kaitrep peyahavxos €ovca, 
pn c€0ev aptitrodos BAdotn yor? Sacireia: 


1 51a rhv dperhy Coraés and Bekker, after Bryan: ry 
dperny. 
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the wife of the king. The child, too, that was born 
of her, Agis refused to recognize as his own, 
declaring that Alcibiades was its father. Duris says 
that Timaea was not very much disturbed at this, 
but in whispers to her Helot maids at home 
actually called the child Alcibiades, not Leotychides ; 
moreover, that Alcibiades himself also declared that 
he had not approached Timaea out of wanton passion, 
but because he was ambitious to have the Spartans 
reigned over by his descendants.!_ On this account 
Alcibiades withdrew from Sparta, being in fear of 
Agis; and the boy was always an object of suspicion 
to Agis, and was not honoured by him as legitimate. 
But when the king lay sick, the supplications and 
tears of Leotychides prevailed upon him to declare 
him his son in the presence of many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this, after the death of Agis,’ 
Lysander, who by this time had subdued the 
Athenians at sea and was a man of the greatest 
influence in Sparta, tried to advance Agesilaiis to the 
throne, on the plea that Leotychides was a bastard 
and had no claim upon it. Many of the other citizens 
also, owing to the excellence of Agesilaiis and the fact 
that he had been reared with them under the common 
restraints of the public training, warmly espoused 
the plan of Lysander and co-operated with him. But 
there was a diviner in Sparta, named Diopeithes, who 
was well supplied with ancient prophecies, and was 
thought to be eminently wise in religious matters. 
This man declared it contrary to the will of Heaven 
that a lame man should be king of Sparta, and cited 
at the trial of the case the following oracle :— 


* Bethink thee now, O Sparta, though thou art 
very glorious, lest from thee, sound of foot, there 


1 Cf. Alcibiades, xxiii. 7 f. 2 In 398 B.c. 
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\ \ a / 
51)pov yap vovcol oe KaTacX cove dedTTOL 
POiciBpotov T emi Kibpa KUALWOopeEvoY TrOXE- 
j.0L0. 


\ la) 4 o- e > s 
mpos tavta Avaoavdpos édXeyev ws, ef Tavu do- 
Bowvto Tov Ypnopov of Yraptiatat, dudraxtéov 
an \ , 
avrots ein tov Aewtvxidnv: ov yap et Tpoc- 
/ \ / rf a a 
TTalcas Tis TOV TOOa Bacirev, TO Ged Sia- 
pepe, AN’ eb pty YUHoLos wv pNdé ‘Hpakretdys, 
a \ A 2 s e A £8 
TOUTO THY KwArnV Elva. Bacireiav. Oo bé *“Ayn- 
ainaos pn cat tov Iloced@ Katapaptupeiv tod 
/ \ / “ 7 
Aewtuyidov tiv vobeiav, exBarovta cetcp@ Tod 
3 J / 
Oardapov tov “Ayiw: am éxeivov b€ wréov  déxa 
ca) , / \ / 
pnvev dtedOovtwv yevéo Gar tov Aewtuyidip. 
IV. Otrw &€ kal dua taidta Baotheds arro- 
\ 52 / > \ s \ \ / 
derxyOeis 0 “Aynaidaos evOds elye Kai Ta yp7- 
aw e / ? , \ 
pata Tov “Aryt6os, ws voOov ameXadcas Tov Aew- 
t nr A > \ \ / 
Tuxionv. opav o€ Tovs amo pNTpPOS oiKELOUS 
al ? n / 
émuerKels puev bvTas, Laxupa@s Sé Tevouévous, arré- 
a x / lal 
VELEV AUTOIS TA NuULTEA TOV XPNUaT@Y, EvVOLAY 
€ lal \ pe > \ / \ , 
éaut® Kal dd€av avti POdvov Kai bucpeveias 


Lal 


éml TH KAnpovouia KkatacKkevalopuevos. 6 8é 
dnow 0 Revopav, Ste mavta TH Tatpide trebo- 
pevos laxyve TAEloTOV, Wate Torey 0 BovroiTo, 
TOLOUTOY éoTlL. TOV epopwv Hv ToTE Kal Tov 
ede \ / > a / , 
yepovtav 7d péeytorov ev TH Tronuretg KpaTos, 
@v of wey eviavToYV apYovar povov, oi S€ yépovTes 
dia Biov tavtny Exovor Thy TipAy, ert TO py 
mavta tois Bacinedow e€eivar cuvtaxGéevtes, 


AGESILAUS, m1. 4-1v. 2 


spring a maimed royalty ; for long will unexpected 
toils oppress thee, and onward-rolling billows of 
man-destroying war.” 


To this Lysander answered that, in case the 
Spartans stood in great fear of the oracle, they must 
be on their guard against Leotychides; for it 
mattered not to the god that one who halted in his 
gait should be king, but if one who was not lawfully 
begotten, nor even a descendant of Heracles, should 
be king, this was what the god meant by the 
“maimed royalty.”” And Agesilaiis declared that 
Poseidon also had borne witness to the bastardy of 
Leotychides, for he had cast Agis forth from his bed- 
chamber by an earthquake, and after this more than 
ten months elapsed before Leotychides was born.! 
IV. In this way, and for these reasons, Agesilaiis 
was appointed king, and straightway enjoyed 
possession of the estates of Agis as well as his throne, 
after expelling Leotychides as a bastard. But seeing 
that his kinsmen on his mother’s side, though worthy 
folk, were excessively poor, he distributed among 
them the half of his estates, thereby making his 
inheritance yield him good-will and _ reputation 
instead of envy and hatred. As for Xenophon’s 
statement? that by obeying his country in every- 
thing he won very great power, so that he did what 
he pleased, the case is as follows. At that time the 
ephors and the senators had the greatest power in 
the state, of whom the former hold office for a year 
only, while the senators enjoy their dignity for life, 
their offices having been instituted to restrain the 
power of the kings, as I have said in my Life of 


1 Cf. Alcibiades, xxiii. 8; Lysander, xxii. 3 ff.; Xenophon, 
Hellenica, iii. 3, 2. ® Xenophon’s A gesilaiis, vi. 4. 
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@S eV Tots Wept Avkovpyou yeypanrat. 610 Kal 
TatTpieny TWA 7 pos avTovs amo TOU Taravob 
dueTéXOvY EVOUS ot Barrels puroverkiay Kal bta- 
popav TaparapnBavovres. o 6€ “Aynairaos emt 
TH évaytiay odov 7rOe, Kal TO TroNepety Kal 
TO T poo Kpovew avTois éacas eBepareve, TAoNS 
bev an éxelvov mpafews apXouevos, el be KAN- 
Gein, Oattov 7H Badny €TTELYOMEVOS, or dKis dé 
TuXoL KAOnpmEvos ev TO Bacihik@ Owoxw Kai xpy- 
patilwov, ériovar Tois épopos UTE~aviaTaTO, THY 
5 eis THY yepovetay dei KATATATTOMEVOV ExaoT@ 
XAaivay ere ure Kal Body apa reiov. ex 6é 
TOUT@Y Tropa Sox@v Kal peyahvvelw TO akiopa 
TIS EKELVOV apis, éravOaveyv avEwv thy éav- 
TOU dvvap Kal TH Bacrretg mpoatBépevos 
méyeOos €x THS Mpos avTov evvoias cvyYwpov- 
Mevov. 

V. ’Ev 6é Tais 7 pos TOUS adous moNiTas 
opedtacs €yOpos Hv AMeMTT OTE POS i diros. Tous 
pev yap éxPpous adlK@s ovK éBraT Te, Tots be 


pirous Kal Ta #1) dikara TUVETPATTE. Kal TOUS” 


pev ex Opous noXUvETo 1) Tea catoplobvtas, 
Tous 6€ pirous ovK eduvaTto éryetv dwapTavov- 
Tas, adda Kal BonOayv nyaddeToO Kai cuveea- 
papTavev avrois* ovdev yap @eTO TaV diAtKOv 
Uroupynwatov alax pov evar. tots & av ba- 
popos. Traicact TpaTos cuvayOopevos Kal Sen- 
Oetor CULT PATT@Y Tmpobvpos ednuaywryer Kal 
TpoonyeTo TavrTas. Op@vTes OvV ot efopox TavTa 
Kal poBovpevor THY dwvapw efnuiwoav autor, 
aitiay UmevrovTes STL TOvS KOLVOVS TrOAiTas idioUsS 
KTQTQAL, 
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AGESILAUS, tv. 2-v. 2 


Lycurgus.!_ Therefore from the outset, and from 
generation to generation, the kings were traditionally 
at feud and variance with them. But Agesilaiis took 
the opposite course. Instead of colliding and fighting 
with them, he courted their favour, winning their 
support before setting out on any undertaking ; and 
whenever he was invited to meet them, hastening to 
them on the run. If ever the ephors visited him 
when he was seated in his royal chair and administer- 
ing justice, he rose in their honour; and as men 
were from time to time made members of the senate, 
he would send each one a cloak and an ox as a mark - 
of honour. Consequently, while he was thought to 
be honouring and exalting the dignity of their office, 
he was unawares increasing his own influence and 
adding to the power of the king a greatness which 
was conceded out of good-will towards him. 

V. In his dealings with the rest of the citizens he 
was less blame-worthy as an enemy than as a friend ; 
for he would not injure his enemies without just 
cause, but joined his friends even in their unjust 
practices. And whereas he was ashamed not to 
honour his enemies when they did well, he could not 
bring himself to censure his friends when they did 
amiss, but actually prided himself on aiding them and 
sharing in their misdeeds. For he thought no aid 
disgraceful that was given toafriend. But if, on the 
other hand, his adversaries stumbled and fell, he was 
first to sympathize with them and give them zealous 
aid if they desired it, and so won the hearts and 
the allegiance of all. The ephors, accordingly, seeing 
this, and fearing his power, laid a fine upon him, 
alleging as a reason that he made the citizens his own, 
who should be the common property of the state. 


1 Chapters v. 6 f.; vii. 1 f. 
II 
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Kadarep yap ot puorxol TO velKos oloyTaL 
Kal THY Ep, el TOV OwY eEarpedetn, arias 
pev av Ta oupavia, Tavoacbar dé TavTov » THV 
yéveow Kal Konow UT TAS Tpos TaVTa TAaVTOV 
dppovias, oUTws EoLKEV O ANaxavixos vowoberns 
UTEeKKavpa THS aperiis éuBaneiv els Thy TON- 
TeLaV TO pihorepov Kal prdoverKon, ael Twa TOS 
ayabois Suahopay Kal array €lvat Tpos aXMa}- 
ous Bovdopevos, THY dé avOuTretkovcay TO 
AVENEYKTD Xap apynv Kal avayovid Tov ovoav 
OUK opas omovoray Aeyea Oar. TovTo 6€ apére 
cuvewpakevat Kat Tov “Ounpov olovtat Teves: ov 
yap av tov ’Ayapéuvova Troijcat yaipovta Tod 
"OdSvacéws Kal tod “Aytrdréws els RoLdopiav 
Tm poaxGevtey “ éxmdyhous eméero,” et #1) heya 
Tols KoLVOtS dyabov évoputer elvat TOV ) T pos aXXy- 
ous Ciprov Kal THY Suapopav TOV aploTov. 
Tatra bev ov ovK av oUTwS TIS ATMS TUyKO- 
pryaevev" ai yap vmrepBonrat TOV ProvEerKray yane- 
jal Tals TONEoL KAL peyddous Kivouvous & ExYouct. 

VI. Tod de ‘Aynovhaov THY Bactretav veworl 
TaperhnHoros, amnyyerrov tives €& “Acias tKov- 
Tes @S 0 Hepooy Bactrevs TapacKevaloito 
peyadwo otod@ Aaxedaipoviovs éxBareiv Tijs 
Oaracons. o 5é€ Avcavdpos éridvpav adbis 
eis “Actay amootadhvar kal BonOjocar ois 
pidrois, ods auros pev apxovtas Kal Kuptous 
TOV TONEwWY am ENTE, Kakas 6é Xpw@pevor Kal 
Braiws Tois mpayLactw eférrimrov t UT TOV TOA- 
Tov Kal aréOvnoKoy, averreice tov *“Aynoidaov 
émiBécbat TH oTpaTeia Kai TpoTONEUHCAL Tis 


1 rdvtwy Coraés and Bekker have xdvtws (utterly), an 
early, anonymous correction. 
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Natural philosophers are of the opinion that, if 
strife and discord should be banished from the 
universe, the. heavenly bodies would stand still, and 
all generation and motion would cease in consequence 
of the general harmony. And so the Spartan law- 
giver seems to have introduced the spirit of ambition 
and contention into his civil polity as an incentive to 
virtue, desiring that good citizens should always be 
somewhat at variance and in conflict with one another, 
and deeming that complaisance which weakly yields 
without debate, which knows no effort and no 
struggle, to be wrongly called concord. And some 
think that Homer also was clearly of this mind; for 
he would not have represented Agamemnon as 
pleased when Odysseus and Achilles were carried 
away into abuse of one another with “ frightful 
words,’ 1 if he had not thought the general interests 
likely to profit by the mutual rivalry and quarrelling 
of the chieftains. This principle, however, must not 
be accepted without some reservations ; for excessive 
rivalries are injurious to states, and productive of 
great perils. 

VI. Agesilaiis had but recently come to the 
throne, when tidings were brought from Asia that the 
Persian king was preparing a great armament with 
which to drive the Lacedaemonians from the sea. 
Now, Lysander was eager to be sent again into Asia, 
and to aid his friends there. These he had left 
governors and masters of the cities, but owing to 
their unjust and violent conduct of affairs, they 
were being driven out by the citizens, and even put 
to death. He therefore persuaded Agesilaiis to 
undertake the expedition and make war in behalf of 


1 Odyssey, viii. 76 ff. 
13 
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‘EAAdéos, adrwtateo biaBavta Kal bbdcavta tHv 
tov BapBapov tapacKevny. Gua be Tots ev 
"Acia didous éréctedre Tréurretv eis Aaxedaipova 
kat otpatnyov “Aynoidaov aiteicOar. Taper- 
Owav ovv eis TO TAHOos ’Aynaidaos avedé—ato 
TOV ToANEMOY, e Soley AUT@ TpLaKovTa peV 1YyE- 
hovas Kat cupBovrAovs Yraptiatas, veodapwoets 
dé Aoyddas SicyidALous, THY 5 cUppaxLKnY eis 
éEaxicyidious Svvayw. oupmpattovtos 6€ Tov 
Avoavépov travta mpodipas évndicavto, Kxai 
tov ’Aynainaov é&éreutrov evOds! Eyovta Tovs 
Tpiaxovta Xtaptiatas, wv o Avaavdpos Hv mpa- 
ToS,” ov da THY éavtod So-av Kai divamty povor, 
Gadra Kal Sia tiv “Aynoirdov diriav, @ peifov 
édoxer THs Bacirelas ayabov StavempaxyOar Thy 
oTpaTyylav éxeiyny, 

"AOpotfouévns S€é THs Suvapews eis Teparcror, 
autos eis Avdiba KxateXOov peta trav dirwv 
Kal vuKtepevoas dof Kata Tovs Urvous eiTreiy 
tiva mpos avtov: “°O. Baowred Aaxedaipovior, 
OTL pev ovdels THS “EXAdSos OMod cuuTacNS aTre- 
deixOn otpatnyos 7 mpotepov "Ayapéuvov kal ov 
vov pet exeivov, évvoets Ontrovbev: érrel 5€ TOV meV 
avT@Y apes éxeive, Tois Sé avTois Tohemets, ao 
dé rav abtav TOTwY opuds él Tov TONELOP, EiKOS 
€ott Kai Odcat ce TH Oe@ Ovoiay ip Exeivos év- 
tav0a Ovoas éFémdevcev.” dpa 5€ Tas UTAAGE 
tov ‘Aynoidaov 0 THS KOpns chayiacpos, tv O 
matp éspake meiabels Tols pavteciv. ov pHVv 


1 étéreunoyv evOis MSS.: e&éaeuror after Reiske. 
® rpdros 8: ebObs mparos. 
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Hellas, proceeding to the farthest point across the 
sea, and thus anticipating the preparations of the 
Barbarian. At the same time he wrote to his friends 
in Asia urging them to send messengers to Sparta 
and demand Agesilaiis as their commander. Accord- 
ingly, Agesilaiis went before the assembly of the 
people and agreed to undertake the war if they 
would grant him thirty Spartans as captains and 
counsellors, a select corps of two thousand enfran- 
chised Helots, and a force of allies amounting to six 
thousand. They readily voted everything, owing to 
the co-operation of Lysander, and sent Agesilaiis 
forth at once with the thirty Spartans. Of these 
Lysander was first and foremost, not only because of 
his own reputation and influence, but also because of 
the friendship of Agesilaiis, in whose eyes his 
procuring him this command was a greater boon than 
his raising him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Geraestus,! 
Agesilaiis himself went to Aulis with his friends and 
spent the night. Ashe slept, he thought a voice came 
to him, saying: “ King of the Lacedaemonians, thou 
art surely aware that no one has ever been appointed 
general of all Hellas together except Agamemnon, 
in former times, and now thyself, after him. And 
since thou commandest the same hosts that he did, 
and wagest war on the same foes, and settest out for 
the war from the same place, it is meet that thou 
shouldst sacrifice also to the goddess the sacrifice 
which he made there before he set sail.’’ Almost at 
once Agesilaiis remembered the sacrifice of his own 
daughter? which Agamemnon had there made in 
obedience to the soothsayers. He was not disturbed, 


1 In the spring of 396 B.c. 
2 Iphigeneia. Cf. Euripides, Iph. Aul., 1540 ff. (Kirchhoff). 
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dverapakev auTov, aXr avacras Kal dunynea- 
pevos TOUS pirous Ta pavevta THY pev Geov ep 
Tiynoew ois elKOS ert xaipery Oeov ovcav, ov 
pupnoecOa S€ THY atafeav! Tod TOTE oTpaTn- 
ryov. Kal KataoTeWas éAagov éxéXeucev amapea- 
aOau Tov éavTod MaVTLY, OVX OonTEp elober TOUTO 
movely 0 UTO TOV Bowwrav TETAYMEVOS. aKxovaavres 
ody ot Bowwtapxar T™ pos opynv cunbevres € Emre p- 
av UTNpeTas, am ayopevovTes TO Aynoird@ p71 
Ovew Tapa TOUS vomous Kal Ta TaT pla Bowwrav. 
oi O€ Kal Tatra annyyetXav Kai Ta pnpia dvép- 
prpav amo TOD Bapod. xareras obv Exav o 
‘Aynotdaos am em et, Tos TE OnBaiors Ovwpryea- 
pevos Kal yeyovas dvaentis Ova TOV oiwvor, ws 
ATEXOV AUTO TOV wpd~ewv yevnoopévov Kai Tis 
otpatelas érl TO TpocHKoy ovK adp.iEoperns. 

VII. ’Evrel 5€ jeev eis "Edecor, evOds a€inna 
péya Kal Suvapus nv eTraxOns Kal Bapeia mept TOV 
Avaavépov, dyXov hoita@vtos etl Tas Oupas € éxac- 
TOTe Kal Tm avToV TapaKxohovdovvTov kal Oepa- 
TEVOVTOV éxeivov, @s dvopma pev Kal oXHpa Tis 
oTpaTnyias tov ’AynotXaov _exovTa,” dua TOV 
VoMov, epy@ 6é KUpLov évTa ® arravTov Kal duva- 
Levov Kal TpaTTovTa TavTa TOV Avoavdpor. 
ovdels yap Sewwotepos ovde hoBepwrepos exeivou 
Tov eis THV Aciav aToaTanrévToy éyéveTo oTpa- 
THyY@V, ovdé peifova Tors dirouvs avnp addos 
evepyeTnoev ovdé Kaka THALKADTA TOUS eXOpovs 
émoincey. av étt tpochatey bvtwv oi avOpwTrat 


1 awadeay-S and Amyot: auadlay (stupidity). 
* gxovra Coraés, after Reiske: dvra, 
3 xtpiov dbyra Reiske: «vbptoy. 
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however, but after rising up and imparting his vision 
to his friends, declared that he would honour the 
goddess with a sacrifice in which she could fitly take 
pleasure, being a goddess, and would not imitate the 
cruel insensibility of his predecessor. So he caused 
a hind to be wreathed with chaplets, and ordered 
his own seer to perform the sacrifice, instead of the 
one customarily appointed to this office by the 
Boeotians. Accordingly, when the Boeotian magis- 
trates heard of this, they were moved to anger, and 
sent their officers, forbidding Agesilaiis to sacrifice 
contrary to the laws and customs of the Boeotians. 
These officers not only delivered their message, but 
also snatched the thigh-pieces of the victim from the 
altar.' Agesilaiis therefore sailed away in great 
distress of mind ; he was not only highly incensed at 
the Thebans, but also full of ill-boding on account of 
the omen. He was convinced that his undertakings 
would be incomplete, and that his expedition would 
have no fitting issue. 

VII. As soon as he came to Ephesus, the great 
dignity and influence which Lysander enjoyed were 
burdensome and grievous to him. The doors of 
Lysander were always beset with a throng, and all 
followed in his train and paid him court, as though 
Agesilatis had the command in name and outward 
appearance, to comply with the law, while in fact 
Lysander was master of all, had all power, and did 
everything.? In fact, none of the generals sent out 
to Asia ever had more power or inspired more fear 
than he; none other conferred greater favours on his 
friends, or inflicted such great injuries upon his 
enemies. All this was still fresh in men’s minds, and 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 3 f. 
2 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 7. 
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pvnmovevovtes, aAXws S€ Tov pev “Aynoiraor 
apern kal ALTOV év Tats Opiriats Kal SnuoTiKOY 
opavres, éxeivy Oe THY avTiy opoiws apodpornta 
Kal TpaxvTyTa Kal _Bpaxvroyiav Tapovoay, 
Um eTeTTOV avTo Tavranace Kal “ov@ Tpocetyov. 
éx 6€ TOUTOU T p@Tov pev ot RoLtroi Lmaprearar 
YanreT@s epepov Um nperar Avodvdpov pardov Y) 
cvpBovrot Baciréws OvTEs* erecta 5 avtos o 
‘Aynairaos, el Kal pa) pA ovepos my poe Jixdero 
Tots TLUwpéeVvOLS, GAA Proripos av aopod pa Kai 
prdovercos, époBeiro py, KAY eveyKaat TL Naper pov 
at mpakers, TOUTO Avoadvdpou yévntar dia THv 
do0€av. oUTws obv err oll. 

Uparov avTéxpove tais oupBovriats avtod, 
Kat T™ pos as éxeivos eo rovodKet pddora pages 
ea Xatpery Kal TAPAMERBY, érepa ™po éxeivov 
em par rTev" eTrerTa TOV evTUYXAVvOVT@Y Kai deo- 
pévov ods aia Bovro Avodvépe pddora TeTOL- 
Goras, dm paxtous amémeutre Kal rept Tas Kploets 
opotws ols éxetvos emnpedtot, TOUTOUS ee a Eov 
ExovTas ameNeiv, Kal Tovvavtiov ods pavepos 
yevorTo ™ poOupovpevos aperew, Xarerov hv Bn 
Kal Sno iar. yevomeveov dé TOUT@Y ov Kata 
TUXND, GX olov &x TapacKeuis Kai ouaras, 
aicPopevos Tv aitiav 0 Avcavdpos ovK arre- 
KpUTTETO Tpos TOUS idrous, AA EdXeyev ws Oe 
avtov atipavowtTo, Kal mwapexdder Oepatrevery 
iovras tov Bacthéa Kal tovs padrdrov avTod 
duvapévous. 

VIII. ‘Os ody tadta mpattew Kai éyew 
edoxer HOdvoyv exeivw punyave@pmevos, ETL padXov 
avtov Kabauwacbat Bovropevos ‘Aynoiiaos arreé- 
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besides, when they saw the simple, plain, and familiar 
manners of Agesilaiis, while Lysander retained the 
same. vehemence and harshness, and the same brevity 
of speech as before, they yielded to the latter's in- 
fluence altogether, and attached themselves to him 
alone. Asa consequence of this, in the first place, 
the rest of the Spartans were displeased to find them- 
selves assistants of Lysander rather than counsellors 
of the king ; and, in the second place, Agesilaiis him- 
self, though he was not an envious man, nor displeased 
that others should be honoured, but exceedingly ambi- 
tious and high-spirited, began to fear that any brilliant 
success which he might achieve in his undertakings 
would be attributed to Lysander, owing to popular 
opinion. He went to work, therefore, in this way. 

To begin with, he resisted the counsels of Lysander, 
and whatever enterprises were most earnestly favoured 
by him, these he ignored and neglected, and did other 
things in their stead ; again, of those who came to 
solicit favours from him, he sent away empty-handed 
all who put their chief confidence in Lysander; and 
in judicial cases likewise, all those against whom 
Lysander inveighed were sure to come off victorious, 
while, on the contrary, those whom he was manifestly 
eager to help had hard work even to escape being 
fined. These things happened, not casually, but as 
if of set purpose, and uniformly. At last Lysander 
perceived the reason, and did not hide it from his 
friends, but told them it was on his account that they 
were slighted, and advised them to go and pay their 
court to the king, and to those more influential with 
him than himself. 

VIII. Accordingly, since his words and acts 
seemed contrived to bring odium upon the king, 
Agesilaiis, wishing to despite him still more, 
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devEe’ KpeodaiTnvy Kal tTpoceirev, ws éyeTat, 
ToAA@v axovovtov: “ Niv ovv OeparevéTwoav 
ovToL ATLOVTES TOV epov KpeodaiTny. ” ax J opevos 
ovV oO Avcavépos ever ™ pos avtov: “Hides apa 
cap as, ‘Aqnathae, dirous édatroov.” “Nz Ai’,”} 
epy, “Tous éuov pet Sov dvvac bar BovXopévous.” 

Kal o Avaavépos, “ “AAN lows,” ébn, “‘ TavTa 
col Aéhex Tal Bérrov 7) €mol TET PAKTAL. 80s 6é 
po. TLVa rag Kal XeOpav évOa pu) AUVTTOV égouat 
col KpHnoLuos.” ex ToUTOU TéuTreTar pev ed’ 
‘EddjaoTrovTov, Kal LriOpidarny, avbpa Tépony, 
ato THS Papvafatou Xopas pera XPnwaT ov 
TUXVOY Kal Siaxoolov (IT ew Taye Tpos TOV 


‘Aynatnraor, OvUK EANYE dé Tis opyhs, ara Ba-- 


péws pepov mon TOV Aovmrov Xpovov €Bovdevev 
Oras TOV dveiv oikwv Thy Bacirelav apedopevos 
eis pécov atacw artrodoin Xmaptidtais. Kal 
edoxe peyadny av arrepyacac bat Kiynow €éK 
TAUTNS THs dtadopas, el ru) 7 poTEpov éTehev- 
TNOEV ELS Botwriav oT patevoas. obTws ai piro- 
Tuwoe pvaets év Tats TouTElats, TO ayay p41) 
purabdpevat, Tou aryaBod petfov TO KaKov eXouar, 
Kal yap él Adaavdpos Hv PopteKos, Got ep Ys 
uTepBadrdov TH prrorimig Tov KaLpor, ouK nyyvoee 
dn ovbev "Aynothaos éTEpav dmenm Tore pay €vray- 
opPwaw ovcav avdpos évddfov Kal dtdoTimou 
TANLMENODVTOS. AAN Eoike Ta’T@ Taber pTE 
éxeivos apyovtos éEovciay yvavat pte ovTos 
ayvotav éveyxety avv7Oous. 


IX. ’Ezet && Ticadépyns ev apyn pev Go8n- 


1 N} Ai’ Cobet, comparing Xenophon, Heli. iii. 4, 9: 
Hide (I know how to humble). 
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appointed him his carver of meats, and once 
said, we are told, in the hearing of many: “ Now 
then, let these suppliants go off to my carver of 
meats and pay their court to him.” Lysander, then, 
deeply pained, said to him: ‘I see, Agesilaiis, that 
thou knowest very well how to humble thy friends.” 
“Yes indeed,” said the king, “those who wish to be 
more powerful than I am.’”’ Then Lysander said: 
“Well, perhaps these words of thine are fairer than 
my deeds. Give me, however, some post and place 
where I shall be of service to thee, without vexing 
thee.” 1 Upon this he was sent to the Hellespont, 
and brought over to Agesilaiis from the country of 
Pharnabazus, Spithridates, a Persian, with much 
money and two hundred horsemen. He did not, 
however, lay aside his wrath, but continued his 
resentment, and from this time on planned how he 
might wrest the kingdom from the two royal families, 
and make all Spartans once more eligible to it. And 
it was thought that he would have brought about a 
great disturbance in consequence of this quarrel, had 
not death overtaken him on his expedition into 
Boeotia.2, Thus ambitious natures in a common- 
wealth, if they do not observe due bounds, work 
greater harm than good. For even though Lysander 
was troublesome, as he was, in gratifying his am- 
bition unseasonably, still, Agesilaiis must surely have 
known another and more blameless way of correcting 
a man of high repute and ambition when he erred. 
As it was, it seems to have been due to the same 
passion that the one would not recognize the au- 
thority of his superior, nor the other endure the 
being ignored by his friend and comrade. 

IX. At first Tisaphernes was afraid of Agesilaiis, 


1 Cf. Lysander, xxiii. 9. 2 Cf. Lysander, xxiv.-xxviii. 
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\ \ > lA 2 / / e \ 
Beis tov “Aynoiraov éroijoato orovéds, @ Tas 
Tokers avT@ tas “EXAnvidas adynoovtos avTo- 

/ / ef \ \ »” 
vouous Bacihéws, Uaotepov b€ TercBeis Exyew 
Siva ixavnv e€nveyKe TOV TOAEMOV, ATMEVOS O 
’ / PAN / \ - / 
Aynotiaos €6é€ato. mpocdoxia yap hv peyary 
THS oTpatelas: Kal Sewov ayetto Tovs pev avy 
Fevoharvte pupiovs hxeew érl OdratTav, ocaKes 
b] / > \ / / 
eBovrnOncayv avtol tocavtaKis Bacthéa vevixn- 
KoTas, avtov b€ Aaxedaipoviwy apxoVvTos 7you- 
pévov yhs Kal Oardoons pndev Epyov aéov 

/ a \ \ ed > \ 
pvnens pavivar mpos tous “EXAnvas. evOus 
ody apuvomevos atratn Sixaia tiv T é 

UVOMEVOS n OtKaia THv Tucadpepvovs 
> / > / e > \ / 4 
émlopKiav, éméderEev ws ett Kapiay mpoatwy, 
> a \ \ / a 4 , 
éxet b€ THY dSvvautv tov BapBdpov auvalpot- 
” > / > / \ / 
gcavtos apas eis Dpvyiav éeveBare. Kali Toes 
pev elke cvyvas Kal ypnudtav adOovwy éxv- 
plevoev, emidecxvupevos Tots idots OTL TO pev 
oTetoapmevoy adixety TOV Oe@y Extt KaTadpoveir, 
> \ a / \ , > 
év 5€ TO TapadoyifecPat Tovs Todeniovs ov 
povov To dixatov, aAdAa Kal dd£a Torr Kal TO 
a / » fal al 
peO” Hdovas KEpdaivery Eveott. Tots O€ immedowy 
> \ \ Le e a b) U 
éXatT@bels Kal TOY lep@v adoBav davevtar, 
advaxyopnoas eis “Kdecov immixov cuvipye, Tots 
4 
evTropols TpoetTran, EL un BovrovTat oTpaTevecOat, 
mapacyxeiv Exactov irrov av?’ éavTod Kal avdpa. 
modo & Hoav ovToL, Kal cvvéBawe TO ’Aynot- 
Adw TaxXD Toros Kal TorEutKors ExYeLY leis 
avtt SeA@v omTALT@Y. éeuscOodvTO yap of pr) 
Bovropevor otpatever Oat Tovs Bovromevous oTpa- 
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and made a treaty in which he promised him to 
make the Greek cities free and independent of the 
King. Afterwards, however, when he was convinced 
that he had a sufficient force, he declared war, and 
Agesilaiis gladly accepted it. For he had great ex- 
pectations from his expedition, and he thought it 
would be a disgraceful thing if, whereas Xenophon 
and his Ten Thousand had penetrated to the sea, 
and vanquished the King just as often as they 
themselves desired, he, in command of the Lace- 
daemonians, who had the supremacy on sea and 
land, should perform no deed worthy of remem- 
brance in the eyes of the Hellenes. At once, 
then, requiting the perjury of Tisaphernes with a 
righteous deception, he gave out word that he was 
going to lead his troops against Caria ; but when the 
Barbarian had assembled his forces there, he set out 
and made an incursion into Phrygia. He captured 
many cities and made himself master of boundless 
treasure, thus shewing plainly to his friends that the 
violation of a treaty is contempt for the gods, but 
that in outwitting one’s enemies there is not only 
justice, but also great glory, and profit mixed with 
pleasure. However, since he was inferior in cavalry 
and his sacrifices were unpropitious, he retired to 
Ephesus and began to get together a force of horse- 
men, commanding the well-to-do, in case they did 
not wish to perform military service themselves, to 
furnish instead every man a horse and rider. There 
were many who chose this course, and so it came 
to pass that Agesilaiis quickly had a large force 
of warlike horsemen instead of worthless men-at- 
arms.t_ For those who did not wish to do military 
service hired those who did, and those who did not 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell, iii. 4, 15. 
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1 guic8ouvTo . . . immeveww bracketed by Sintenis? and Cobet. 
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wish to serve as horsemen hired those who did. 
Indeed, Agesilaiis thought Agamemnon had done 
well in accepting a good mare and freeing a cowardly 
rich man from military service.!_ And once when, by 
his orders, his prisoners of war were stripped of their 
clothing and offered for sale by the venders of booty, 
their clothing found many purchasers, but their 
naked bodies, which were utterly white and delicate, 
owing to their effeminate habits, were ridiculed as 
useless and worthless. Then Agesilaiis, noticing, 
said: “These are the men with whom you fight, 
and these the things for which you fight.” 

X. When the season again favoured an incursion 
into the enemy’s country,” Agesilaiis gave out that 
he would march into Lydia, and this time he was 
not trying to deceive Tisaphernes. That satrap, how- 
ever, utterly deluded himself, in that he disbelieved 
Agesilaiis because of his former trick, and thought 
that now, at any rate, the king would attack Caria, 
although it was ill-suited for cavalry, and he was far 
inferior in that arm of the service. But Agesilaiis, 
as he had given out that he would do, marched into 
the plain of Sardis, and then Tisaphernes was forced 
to hasten thither from Caria with aid and relief; and 
riding through the plain with his cavalry, he cut off 
many straggling plunderers there. Agesilaiis, ac- 
cordingly, reflecting that the enemy’s infantry had 
not yet come up, while his own forces were complete, 
made haste to give battle. He mingled his light- 
armed infantry with his horsemen, and ordered them 
to charge at full speed and assault the enemy, while 
he himself at once led up his men-at-arms. The 
Barbarians were put to flight, and the Greeks, 


1 Iliad, xxiii. 296 ff. 
2 In the spring of 395 B.o.; cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 16 ff. 
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following close upon them, took their camp and slew 
many of them. As a result of this battle, the Greeks 
could not only harry the country of the King without 
fear, but had the satisfaction of seeing due punish- 
ment inflicted upon Tisaphernes, an abominable man, 
and most hateful to the Greek race. For the King 
at once sent Tithraustes after him, who cut off his 
head, and asked Agesilaiis to make terms and sail 
back home, offering him money at the hands of 
envoys. But Agesilaiis answered that it was for his 
city to make peace, and that for his own part, he 
took more pleasure in enriching his soldiers than in 
getting rich himself; moreover, the Greeks, he said, 
thought it honourable to take, not gifts, but spoils, 
from their enemies. Nevertheless, desiring to gratify 
Tithraustes, because he had punished Tisaphernes, 
that common enemy of the Greeks, he led his army 
back into Phrygia, taking thirty talents from the 
viceroy to cover the expenses of the march. 

On the road he received a dispatch-roll from the 
magistrates at home, which bade him assume control 
of the navy as well as of the army.! This was an 
honour which no one ever received but Agesilaiis. 
And he was confessedly the greatest and most il- 
lustrious man of his time, as Theopompus also has 
somewhere said, although he prided himself more on 
his virtues than on his high command. But in 
putting Peisander in charge of the navy at this time, 
he was thought to have made a mistake; for there 
were older and more competent men to be had, and 
yet he gave the admiralty to him, not out of regard 
for the public good, but in recognition of the claims 
of relationship and to gratify his wife, who wasa sister 
of Peisander. 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 27 ff. 
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XI. As for himself, he stationed his army in the 
province of Pharnabazus,' where he not only lived in 
universal plenty, but also accumulated much money. 
He also advanced to the confines of Paphlagonia and 
brought Cotys, the king of the Paphlagonians, into 
alliance with him, for his virtues, and the confidence 
which he inspired, inclined the king to desire his 
friendship. Spithridates also, from the time when 
he abandoned Pharnabazus and came to Agesilaiis, 
always accompanied him in his journeys and expedi- 
tions. Spithridates had a son, a very beautiful boy, 
named Megabates, of whom Agesilaiis was ardently 
enamoured, and a beautiful daughter also, a maiden 
of marriageable age. This daughter Agesilaiis per- 
suaded Cotys to marry, and then receiving from him 
a thousand horsemen and two thousand targeteers, 
he retired again into Phrygia, and harassed the 
country of Pharnabazus, who did not stand his ground 
nor trust in his defences, but always kept most of 
his valued and precious things with him, and with- 
drew or fled from one part of the country to another, 
having no abiding place. At last Spithridates, who 
had narrowly watched him, in conjunction with 
Herippidas the Spartan,? seized his camp and 
made himself master of all his treasures. Here, 
however, Herippidas, who had too sharp an eye 
to the booty that was stolen, and forced the Bar- 
barians to restore it, watching over and enquiring 
into everything, exasperated Spithridates, so that 
he marched off at once to Sardis with the Paph- 
lagonians. 

This is said to have annoyed Agesilaiis beyond all 

1 In the fall of 395 B.c.; cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 1, 1 ff. 

* The leader of the second company of thirty Spartan 


counsellors sent out in the spring of 395 B.c. Cf. Xenophon, 
Hell. iii. 4, 20. 
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else. For he was pained at the loss of a gallant man 
in Spithridates, and with him of a considerable force, 
and was ashamed to labour under the charge of petti- 
ness and illiberality, from which he was always am- 
bitious to keep not only himself, but also his country, 
pure and free. And apart from these manifest 
reasons, he was irritated beyond measure by his love 
for the boy, which was now instilled into his heart, 
although when the boy was present he would summon 
all his resolution and strive mightily to battle against 
his desires. Indeed, when Megabates once came up 
and offered to embrace and kiss him, he declined his 
caresses. The boy was mortified at this, and desisted, 
and afterwards kept his distance when addressing 
him, whereupon Agesilaiis, distressed now and re- 
pentant for having avoided his kiss, pretended to 
wonder what ailed Megabates that he did not greet 
him with a kiss. “Itis thy fault,” the king’s com- 
panions said; “thou didst not accept, but didst 
decline the fair one’s kiss in fear and trembling; yet 
even now he might be persuaded to come within 
range of thy lips; but see that thou dost not again 
play the coward.” Then, after some time spent in 
silent reflection, Agesilaiis said: ‘‘ There is no harm 
in your persuading him; for I think I would more 
gladly fight that battle of the kiss over again 
than possess all the gold I have ever seen.” Of 
such a mind was he while Megabates was with him, 
though when the boy was gone, he was so on fire 
with love for him that it were hard to say whether, 
had the boy come back into his presence, he would 
have had the strength to refuse his kisses.1 


1 Cf. Xenophon’s Agesilaiis, v. 4-7. 
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XII. After this, Pharnabazus desired to have a con- 
ference with him, and Apollophanes of Cyzicus, who 
was a guest-friend of both, brought the two together. 
Agesilaiis, with his friends, came first to the appointed 
place, and throwing himself down in a shady place 
where the grass was deep, there awaited Pharnabazus. 
And when Pharnabazus came, although soft cushions 
and broidered rugs had been spread for him, he was 
ashamed to see Agesilaiis reclining as he was, and 
threw himself down likewise, without further cere- 
mony, on the grassy ground, although he was clad in 
raiment of wonderful delicacy and dyes. After 
mutual salutations, Pharnabazus had plenty of just 
complaints to make, since, although he had rendered 
the Lacedaemonians many great services in their 
war against the Athenians, his territory was now 
being ravaged by them. But Agesilaiis, seeing the 
Spartans with him bowed to the earth with shame 
and at a loss for words (for they saw that Pharna- 
bazus was a wronged man), said: “We, O Pharna- 
bazus, during our former friendship with the King, 
treated what belongs to him ina friendly way, and 
now that we have become his enemies, we treat it in 
a hostile way. Accordingly, seeing that thou also 
desirest to be one of the King’s chattels, we naturally 
injure him through thee. But from the day when 
thou shalt deem thyself worthy to be called a friend 
and ally of the Greeks instead of a slave of the King, 
consider this army, these arms and ships, and all of 
us, to be guardians of thy possessions and of thy 
liberty, without which nothing in the world is 
honourable or even worthy to be desired.” Upon 
this, Pharnabazus declared to him his purposes. 
“ As for me, indeed,” he said, ‘‘if the King shali 
send out another general in my stead, [ will be on 
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your side; but if he entrusts me with the command, 
I will spare no efforts to punish and injure you in his | 
behalf.” On hearing this, Agesilaiis was delighted, 
and said, as he seized his hand and rose up with him, 
“OQ Pharnabazus, I would that such a man as thou 
might be our friend rather than our enemy.” } 

XIII. As Pharnabazus and his friends were going 
away, his son, who was left behind, ran up to 
Agesilaiis and said with a smile: “I make thee my 
guest-friend, Agesilatis,” and offered him a javelin 
which he held in his hand. Agesilaiis accepted it, 
and being delighted with the fair looks and kindly 
bearing of the bey, looked round upon his com- 
panions to see if any one of them had anything that 
would do for a return-gift to a fair and gallant friend ; 
and seeing that the horse of Idaeus, his secretary, 
had a decorated head-gear, he quickly took this off 
and gave it to the youth. Nor afterwards did he 
cease to remember him, but when, as time went on, 
the youth was robbed of his home by his brothers 
and driven into exile in Peloponnesus, he paid him 
much attention. He even gave him some assistance 
in his love affairs. For the Persian was enamoured 
of an Athenian boy, an athlete, who, owing to his 
stature and strength, was in danger of being ruled 
out of the lists at Olympia. He therefore had re- 
course to Agesilaiis with entreaties to help the boy, 
and Agesilaiis, wishing to gratify him in this matter 
also, with very great difficulty and with much trouble 
effected his desires.? 

Indeed, although in other matters he was exact and 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 1, 28-38, where Agesilaiis adds 
a promise to respect, in future, the property of Pharnabazus, 
even in case of war. 


2 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 1, 39 f. 
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law-abiding, in matters of friendship he thought that 
rigid justice was a mere pretext. At any rate, there 
is in circulation a letter of his to Hidrieus the Carian, 
which runs as follows: “ As for Nicias, if he is inno- 
cent, acquit him; if he is guilty, acquit him for my 
sake ; but in any case acquit him.’’ Such, then, was 
Agesilaiis in most cases where the interests of his 
friends were concerned ; but sometimes he used a 
critical situation rather for his own advantage. Of 
this he gave an instance when, as he was decamping 
in some haste and confusion, he left his favourite 
behind him sick. The sick one besought him loudly 
as he was departing, but he merely turned and said 
that it was hard to be compassionate and at the same 
time prudent. ‘This story is related by Hieronymus 
the philosopher. 

XIV. Agesilaiis had now been nearly two years in 
the field, and much was said about him in the interior 
parts of Asia, and a wonderful opinion of his self- 
restraint, of his simplicity of life, and of his modera- 
tion, everywhere prevailed. For when he made a 
journey, he would take up his quarters in the most 
sacred precincts by himself,! thus making the gods 
overseers and witnesses of those acts which few 
men are permitted to see us perform; and among so 
many thousands of soldiers, one could hardly find a 
meaner couch than that of Agesilaiis; while to heat 
and cold he was as indifferent as if nature had given 
him alone the power to adapt himself to the seasong 
as God has tempered them. And it was most pleasing 
to the Greeks who dwelt in Asia to see the Persian 
viceroys and generals, who had Jong been insufferably 
eruel, and had revelled in wealth and luxury, now 
fearful and obsequious before a man who went about 


1 Cf. Xenophon’s A gesilaiis, v. 7. 
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in a paltry cloak, and at one brief and laconic speech 
from him conforming themselves to his ways and 
changing their dress and mien, insomuch that many 
were moved to cite the words of Timotheus :— 


“Ares is Lord; of gold Greece hath no fear.” } 


XV. Asia being now unsettled and in many 
quarters inclining to revolt, Agesilatis set the cities 
there in order, and restored to their governments, 
without killing or banishing any one, the proper form. 
Then he determined to go farther afield, to transfer 
the war from the Greek sea, to fight for the person 
of the King and the wealth of Ecbatana and Susa, 
and above all things to rob that monarch of the 
power to sit at leisure on his throne, playing the 
umpire for the Greeks in their wars, and corrupting 
their popular leaders. But at this point Epicydidas 
the Spartan came to him with tidings that Sparta 
was involved in a great war with other Greeks, and 
that the ephors called upon him and ordered him to 
come to the aid of his countrymen. 


“ O barbarous ills devised by Greeks!” 2 


How else can one speak of that jealousy which now 
leagued and arrayed the Greeks against one another ? 
They laid violent hands on Fortune in her lofty 
flight, and turned the weapons which threatened the 
Barbarians, and War, which had at last been banished 
from Greece, back again upon themselves. I certainly 
cannot agree with Demaratus the Corinthian, who 
said that those Greeks had missed a great pleasure 
who did not behold Alexander seated on the throne 
of Dareius, nay, I think that such might well have 

1 Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, iii.4 p. 622. 

2 Euripides, 7’7roades, 766 (Kirchhoff). 
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1 At Megalopolis, in Arcadia, 331 B.c., Agis fell fighting, 
and the Spartan rebellion at once collapsed. Alexander 
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shed tears when they reflected that this triumph was 
left for Alexander and Macedonians by those who now 
squandered the lives of Greek generals on the fields 
ot Leuctra, Coroneia, and Corinth, and in Arcadia. 
Agesilaiis, however, never performed a nobler or 
a greater deed than in returning home as he now 
did, nor was there ever a fairer example of righteous 
obedience to authority. For Hannibal, though he 
was already in an evil plight and on the point of 
being driven out of Italy, could with the greatest 
difficulty bring himself to obey his summons to the 
war at home; and Alexander actually went so far as 
to jest when he heard of Antipater’s battle with 
Agis,! saying: ‘ It would seem, my men, that while 
we were conquering Dareius here, there has been a 
battle of mice there in Arcadia.” Why, then, should 
we not call Sparta happy in the honour paid to her 
by Agesilaiis, and in his deference to her laws? No 
svoner had the dispatch-roll come to him than he 
renounced and abandoned the great good fortune 
and power already in his grasp, and the great hopes 
which beckoned him on, and at once sailed off, “ with 
task all unfulfilled,” 2 leaving behind a great yearning 
for him among his allies, and giving the strongest 
confutation to the saying of Erasistratus the son of 
Phaeax, who declared that the Lacedaemonians were 
better men in public life, but the Athenians in 
private. For while approving himself a most ex- 
cellent king and general, he shewed himself a still 
better and more agreeable friend and companion to 
those who enjoyed his intimacy. Persian coins were 
stamped with the figure of an archer, and Agesilaiis 


had not the slightest thought of returning home to help 
Antipater. 
2 Iliad, iv. 175. 
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1 According to Xenophon (Hell. iii. 5, 1 ff.), Persian money 
was distributed in Thebes, Corinth, and Argos. ‘The 
Athenians, though they took no share of the gold, were none 
the less eager for war.” 
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said, as he was breaking camp, that the King was 
driving him out of Asia with ten thousand “ archers ”’ ; 
for so much money had been sent to Athens and 
Thebes and distributed among the popular leaders 
there, and as a consequence those peoples made war 
upon the Spartans.1 

XVI. And when he had crossed the Hellespont 
and was marching through Thrace,? he made no 
requests of any of the Barbarians, but sent envoys 
to each people asking whether he should traverse 
their country as a friend or as a foe. All the rest, 
accordingly, received him as a friend and assisted 
him on his way, as they were severally able; but 
the people called Trallians, to whom even Xerxes 
gave gifts, as we are told, demanded of Agesilaiis as 
a price for his passage a hundred talents of silver 
and as many women. But he answered them with 
scorn, asking why, then, they did not come at once 
to get their price ; and marched forward, and finding 
them drawn up for battle, engaged them, routed 
them, and slew many of them. He sent his usual 
enquiry forward to the king of the Macedonians also, 
who answered that he would deliberate upon it. 
“Let him deliberate, then,” said Agesilaiis, “but we 
will march on.” In amazement therefore at his 
boldness, and in fear, the Macedonian king gave 
orders to let him pass as a friend. Since the Thes- 
salians were in alliance with his enemies, he ravaged 
their country. But to the city of Larissa he sent 
Xenocles and Scythes, hoping to secure its friendship. 
His ambassadors, however, were arrested and kept 
in close custody, whereupon the rest of his command 
were indignant, and thought that Agesilaiis ought to 


2 Agesilaiis followed ‘‘ the very route taken by the Great 
King when he invaded Hellas ” (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 2, 8). 
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1 &vdpas . . . wal rejected by Sintenis and Bekker, and 
questioned by Coraés, after Schaefer ; the words are wanting 
in Apophth. Lacon. 45 (Morals, p. 211 e). 
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encamp about Larissa and lay siege to it. But he 
declared that the capture of all Thessaly would not 
compensate him for the loss of either one of his men, 
and made terms with the enemy in order to get them 
back. And perhaps we need not wonder at such 
conduct in Agesilaiis, since when he learned that a 
great battle had been fought near Corinth,! and that 
men of the highest repute had suddenly been taken 
off, and that although few Spartans altogether had 
been killed, the loss of their enemies was very heavy, 
he was not seen to be rejoiced or elated, but fetched 
a deep groan and said: “ Alas for Hellas, which has 
by her own hands destroyed so many brave men! 
Had they lived, they could have conquered in battle 
all the Barbarians in the world.” However, when 
the Pharsalians annoyed him and harassed his army, 
he ordered five hundred horsemen which he led in 
person to attack them, routed them, and set up a 
trophy at the foot of mount Narthacium. This 
victory gave him special pleasure, because’ with 
horsemen of his own mustering and training, and 
with no other force, he had conquered those whose 
chief pride was placed in their cavalry.” 

XVII. Here Diphridas, an ephor from Sparta, met 
him, with orders to invade Boeotia immediately. 
Therefore, although he was purposing to do this 
later with a larger armament, he thought it did not 
behoove him to disobey the magistrates, but said to 
those who were with him that the day was near for 
which they had come from Asia. He also sent for 
two divisions of the army at Corinth. Then the 
Lacedaemonians at liome, wishing to do him honour, 
made proclamation that any young man who wished 


1 394. B.c. Cf. Xenophon, /ell. iv. 2, 18—3, 1 f. 
2 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 3, 9. 
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1 August, 394 B.c. 
2 The soldiers of Agesilaiis were consequently victorious in 
a skirmish with the enemy, according to Xenophon (Hell. 
iv. 3, 14). 
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might enlist in aid of the king. All enlisted eagerly, 
and the magistrates chose out the most mature and 
vigorous of them to the number of fifty, and sent 
them off. 

Agesilaiis now marched through the pass of 
Thermopylae, traversed Phocis, which was friendly 
to Sparta, entered Boeotia, and encamped near 
Chaeroneia. Here a partial eclipse of the sun oc- 
curred, and at the same time! news came to him of 
the death of Peisander, who was defeated in a naval 
battle off Cnidus by Pharnabazus and Conon. Agesi- 
laiis was naturally much distressed at these tidings, 
both because of the man thus lost, and of the city 
which had lost him; but nevertheless, that his 
soldiers might not be visited with dejection and fear 
as they were going into battle, he ordered the 
messengers from the sea to reverse their tidings 
and say that the Spartans were victorious in the 
naval battle. He himself also came forth publicly 
with a garland on his head, offered sacrifices for glad 
tidings, and sent portions of the sacrificial victims to 
his friends.* 

XVIIL After advancing as far as Coroneia and 
coming within sight of the enemy, he drew up his 
army in battle array, giving the left wing to the 
Orchomenians, while he himself led forward the right. 
On the other side, the Thebans held the right wing 
themselves, and the Argives the left. Xenophon 
says that this battle was unlike any ever fought, 
and he was present himself and fought on the side 
of Agesilaiis, having crossed over with him from 
Asia* The first impact, it is true, did not meet with 
much resistance, nor was it long contested, but the 


$3 Hellenica, iv. 3, 16. 
* Ci. Xenophon’s Anabasis, v. 3, 6. 
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Thebans speedily routed the Orchomenians, as Agesi- 
laiis did the Argives. Both parties, however, on 
hearing that their left wings were overwhelmed and 
in flight, turned back. Then, although the victory 
might have been his without peril if he had been 
willing to refrain from attacking the Thebans in front 
and to smite them in the rear after they had passed 
by, Agesilaiis was carried away by passion and the 
ardour of battle and advanced directly upon them, 
wishing to bear them down by sheer force. But they 
received him with a vigour that matched his own, 
and a battle ensued which was fierce at all points 
in the line, but fiercest where the king himself 
stood surrounded by his fifty volunteers,! whose 
opportune and emulous valour seems to have saved 
his life. For they fought with the utmost fury and 
exposed their lives in his behalf, and though they 
were not able to keep him from being wounded, but 
many blows of spears and swords pierced his armour 
and reached his person, they did succeed in dragging 
him off alive, and standing in close array in front of 
him, they slew many foes, while many of their own 
number fell. But since it proved too hard a task to 
break the Theban front, they were forced to do what 
at the outset they were loth to do. They opened 
their ranks and let the enemy pass through, and then, 
when these had got clear,and were already marching 
in looser array, the Spartans followed on the run and 
smote them on the flanks. They could not, however, 
put them to rout, but the Thebans withdrew to 
Mount Helicon,’ greatly elated over the battle, in 
which, as they reasoned, their own contingent had 
been undefeated. 


' Cf. chapter xvii. 2. They are not mentioned by Xenophon. 
* From the slopes of which they had advanced to the batile. 
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1 In 447 B.c.; ef. the Pericles, xviii. 2 f. 
2 Cf the Nicias, vi. 5. 
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XIX. But Agesilaiis, although he was weakened 
by many wounds, would not retire to his tent until 
he had first been carried to his troops and seen that 
the dead were collected within the encampment. 
Moreover, he ordered that all of the enemy who 
had taken refuge in the sanctuary should be dis- 
missed. For the temple of Athena Itonia was near 
at hand, and a trophy stood in front of it, which 
the Boeotians had long ago erected, when, under 
the command of Sparto, they had defeated the 
Athenians there and slain Tolmides their general.! 
Early next morning, Agesilatis, wishing to try the 
Thebans and see whether they would give him 
battle, ordered his soldiers to wreath their heads 
and his pipers to play their pipes, while a trophy was 
set up and adorned in. token of their victory. And 
when the enemy sent to him and asked permission 
to take up their dead, he made a truce with them, 
and having thus assured to himself the victory,” pro- 
ceeded to Delphi,? where the Pythian games were 
in progress. There he celebrated the customary 
procession in honour of the god, and offered up the 
tenth of the spoils which he had brought from Asia, 
amounting to a hundred talents. 

Then he went back home, where his life and 
conduct brought him at once the affection and ad- 
miration of his fellow-citizens. For, unlike most of 
their generals, he came back from foreign parts un- 
changed and unaffected by alien customs ; he showed 
no dislike towards home fashions, nor was he restive 
under them, but honoured and loved what he found 
there just as much as those did who had never 
crossed the Eurotas; he made no change in his 


% Leaving the army in command of Gylis the polemarch 
(Xenophon, Hell. iv. 3, 21). 
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1 Tpdavyay a reading mentioned by Stephanus, and now 
found in S: Mpodvrayv. 
2 uéya Cobet, van Herwerden, with F4: uweydaa. 
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table, or his baths, or the attendance on his wife, or 
the decoration of his armour, or the furniture of his 
house, nay, he actually let its doors remain although 
they were very old,—one might say they were the 
very doors which Aristodemus! had set up. His 
daughter’s “kannathron,” as Xenophon? tells us, 
was no more elaborate than that of any other maid 
(“ kannathra”’ is the name they give to the wooden 
figures of griffins or goat-stags in which their young 
girls are carried at the sacred processions). Xeno- 
phon, it is true, has not recorded the name of the 
daughter of Agesilaiis, and Dicaearchus expressed 
great indignation that neither her name nor that ot 
the mother of Epaminondas was known to us; but 
we have found in the Lacedaemonian records that 
the wife of Agesilaiis was named Cleora, and his 
daughters Eupolia and Proauga. And one can see 
his spear also, which is still preserved at Sparta, and 
which is not at all different from that of other men. 

XX. However, on seeing that some of the citizens 
esteemed themselves highly and were greatly lifted 
up because they bred racing horses, he persuaded 
his sister Cynisca to enter a chariot in the contests 
at Olympia, wishing to shew the Greeks that the 
victory there was not a mark of any great excellence, 
but simply of wealth and lavish outlay. Also, having 
Xenophon the philosopher in his following, and 
making much of him, he ordered him to send for his 
sons and rear them at Sparta, that they might learn 
that fairest of all lessons, how to obey and how to 
command. Again, finding after Lysander’s death 
that a large society was in existence, which that 

1 The great-great-grandson of Heracles; cf. Xenophon, 
Agesilaiis, vill. 7. 

2 These figures of animals were on wheels, and served as 
carriages (cf. Athenaeus, p. 139 f.). 
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1 Cf. the Lysander, chapter xxx. 
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commander, immediately after returning from Asia, 
had formed against him, Agesilaiis set out to prove 
what manner of citizen Lysander had been while 
alive. So, after reading a speech which Lysander 
had left behind him in book form,—a speech which 
Cleon of Halicarnassus had composed, but which 
Lysander had intended to adopt and pronounce 
before the people in advocacy of a revolution and 
change in the form of government,—Agesilaiis 
wished to publish it. But one of the senators, who 
had read the speech and feared its ability and power, 
advised the king not to dig Lysander up again, but 
rather to bury the speech with him, to which advice 
Agesilaiis listened and held his peace. And as for 
those who were in opposition to him, he would do 
them no open injury, but would exert himself to send 
some of them away from time to time as generals and 
commanders, and would shew them up if they proved 
base and grasping in their exercise of authority ; 
then, contrariwise, when they were brought to trial, 
he would come to their aid and exert himself in their 
behalf, and so would make them friends instead of 
enemies, and bring them over to his side, so that no 
one was left to oppose him. 

For Agesipolis, the other king, since he was the 
son of an exile,? in years a mere stripling, and by 
nature gentle and quiet, took little part in affairs of 
state. And yet he too was brought under the sway 
of Agesilaiis. For the Spartan kings eat together in 
the same “phiditium,” or public mess,? whenever 
they are at home. Accordingly, knowing that Agesi- 
polis was prone to love affairs, just as he was himself, 


2 Pausanias, who was impeached in 395 B.c., went into 
voluntary exile, and was condemned to death. 
3 Cf. the Lycurgus, xii. 1 f. 
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Hell. iv. 4, 19. 
1 Chapters xvii. 1; xviii. 4 
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Agesilaiis would always introduce some discourse 
about the boys who were of an age to love. He 
would even lead the young king’s fancy toward the 
object of his own affections, and share with him in 
wooing and loving, these Spartan loves having nothing 
shameful in them, but being attended rather with 
great modesty, high ambition, and an ardent desire 
for excellence, as I have written in my life of 
Lycurgus.! 

XXI. Having thus obtained very great influence 
in the city, he effected the appointment of Teleutias, 
his half-brother on his mother’s side, as admiral. 
Then he led an army to Corinth, and himself, by 
land, captured the long walls, while Teleutias, with 
his fleet, seized the enemy’s ships and dockyards. 
Then coming suddenly upon the Argives,? who at 
that time held Corinth, and were celebrating the 
Isthmian games, he drove them away just as they 
had sacrificed to the god, and made them abandon 
all their equipment for the festival. At this, the 
exiles from Corinth who were in his army begged 
him to hold the games. This, however, he would 
not do, but remained at hand while they held the 
games from beginning to end, and afforded them 
security. Afterwards, when he had departed, the 
Isthmian games were held afresh by the Argives, and 
some contestants won their victories a second time, 
while some were entered in the lists as victors in the 
first contests, but as vanquished in the second. In 
this matter Agesilaiis declared that the Argives had 
brought down upon themselves the charge of great 
cowardice, since they regarded the conduct of the 


2 Plutarch confuses the expedition of 393 B.c. (Xenophon, 
Hell. iv. 4, 19) with that of 390 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 
5, 1 ff.). 
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games as so great and august a privilege, and yet 
had not the courage to fight for it. He himself 
thought that moderation ought to be observed in all 
these matters, and sought to improve the local choirs 
and games. These he always attended, full of 
ambitious ardour, and was absent from no contest in 
which either boys or girls competed. ‘Those things, 
however, for which he saw the rest of the world 
filled with admiration, he appeared not even to 
recognize. Once upon a time Callipides the tragic 
actor, who had a name and fame among the Greeks and 
was eagerly courted by all, first met him and addressed 
him, then pompously thrust himself into his company 
of attendants, showing plainly that he expected the 
king to make him some friendly overtures, and finally 
said: “ Dost thou not recognize me,O King?” The 
king fixed his eyes upon him and said: “ Yea, art thou 
not Callipides the buffoon?” For this is how the 
Lacedaemonians describe actors. And again, when 
he was invited to hear the man who imitated the 
nightingale, he declined, saying: “I have heard the 
bird herself.’ Again, Menecrates the physician, 
who, for his success in certain desperate cases, had 
received the surname of Zeus, and had the bad taste 
to employ the appellation, actually dared to write the 
king a letter beginning thus: “ Menecrates Zeus, to 
King Agesilaiis, greeting.”’ To this Agesilaiis replied: 
“ King Agesilaiis, to Menecrates, health and sanity.” 

XXII. While he was lingering in the territory of 
Corinth, he seized the Heraeum,? and as he was 
watching his soldiers carry off the prisoners and 
booty, messengers came from Thebes to treat for 


1 Cf. the Lycurgus, xx. 5. 
* The refugees in the Heraeum came out and surrendered 
of their own accord (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 5, 5). 
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peace. But he had always hated that city, and 
thinking this an advantageous time also for insulting 
it, pretended neither to see nor hear its ambassadors 
when they presented themselves. But his pride 
soon had a fall; for the Thebans had not yet de- 
parted when messengers came to him with tidings 
that the Spartan division had been cut to pieces by 
Iphicrates.!. This was the greatest disaster that 
had happened to the Spartans in a long time; for 
they lost many brave men, and those men were over- 
whelmed by targeteers and mercenaries, though they 
were men-at-arms and Lacedaemonians. 

At once, then, Agesilaiis sprang up to go to their 
assistance, but when he learned that it was all over 
with them,” he came back again to the Heraeum, and 
ordering the Boeotians then to come before him, 
gave them an audience. But they returned his 
insolence by making no mention of peace, but simply 
asking safe conduct into Corinth. Agesilaiis was 
wroth at this, and said: “If you wish to see your 
friends when they are elated at their successes, you 
can do so to-morrow in all safety.” And taking them 
.along with him on the next day, he ravaged the 
territory of the Corinthians, and advanced to the 
very gates of the city. After he had thus proved 
that the Corinthians did not dare to resist him, he 
dismissed the embassy. Then he himself, picking up 
the survivors of the division that had been cut to 
pieces, led them back to Sparta, always breaking 
camp before it was day, and pitching the next camp 
after it was dark, in order that the hateful and 
malicious Arcadians might not exult over them. 

1 At Lechaeum, the port of Corinth on the Corinthian 
gulf, in 390 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 5, 11-18). 


2 He had marched till he was ‘‘ well within the plateau of 
Lechaeum” (Xenophon, fell. iv. 5, 8). 
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1 In 390-389 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 6, 3—7, 1). 
2 {n 393 B.c. (Xenophon, He//. iv. 8, 10). 
5 The Great King’s satrap in Western Asia. 
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After this, to gratify the Achaeans, he crossed 
over with them on an expedition into Acarnania,! 
where he drove away much booty and conquered the 
Acarnanians in battle. But when the Achaeans 
asked him to spend the winter there in order to 
prevent the enemy from sowing their fields, he said 
he would do the opposite of this; for the enemy 
would dread the war more if their land was sown 
when summer came. And this proved true; for 
when a second expedition against them was an- 
nounced, they came to terms with the Achaeans. 

XXIII. When Conon and Pharnabazus with the 
Great King’s fleet were masters of the sea and were 
ravaging the coasts of Laconia, and after the walls of 
Athens had been rebuilt with the money which 
Pharnabazus furnished,? the Lacedaemonians decided 
to make peace with the king of Persia. To that end, 
they sent Antalcidas to Tiribazus,? and in the most 
shameful and lawless fashion handed over to the King 
_ the Greeks resident in Asia, in whose behalf Agesilaiis 
had waged war. Agesilaiis, therefore, could have had 
no part at all in this infamy. For Antalcidas was his 
enemy, and put forth all his efforts to make the peace 
because he saw that the war enhanced to the utmost 
the reputation and power of Agesilaiis. Notwith- 
standing this, to one who remarked that the Lace- 
daemonians were favouring the Medes, Agesilaiis 
replied that the Medes were the rather favouring 
the Lacedaemonians. Moreover, by threatening with 
war the Greeks who were unwilling to accept the 
peace, he forced them all to abide by the terms 
which the Persian dictated, more especially on 
account of the Thebans, his object being to make 


* The peace of Antalcidas was ratified by all the Greek 
states except Thebes in 387 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. v. 1, 29 ff.) 
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them weaker by leaving Boeotia independent of 
Thebes. This he made clear by his subsequent 
behaviour. For when Phoebidas committed the foul 
deed of seizing the Cadmeia! in a time of perfect 
peace, and all the Greeks were indignant and the 
Spartans displeased at the act, and when especially 
those who were at variance with Agesilaiis angrily 
asked Phoebidas by whose command he had done 
this thing, thereby turning suspicion upon Agesilaiis, 
he did not scruple to come to the help of Phoebidas, 
and to say openly that they must consider whether 
the act itself was serviceable or not; for that which 
was advantageous to Sparta might well be done in- 
dependently, even if no one ordered it. And yet in 
his discourse he was always declaring that justice 
was the first of the virtues; for valour was of no use 
unless justice attended it, and if all men should be 
just, there would be no need of valour. And to 
those who said, ‘This is the pleasure of the Great 
King,’ he would say, “ How is he greater than I 
unless he is also more just?’’, rightly and nobly 
thinking that justice must be the royal measure 
wherewith relative greatness is measured. And 
when, after the peace was concluded, the Great King 
sent him a letter proposing guest-friendship, he 
would not accept it, saying that the public friendship 
was enough, and that while that lasted there would 
be no need of a private one. Yet in his acts he no 
longer observed these opinions, but was often carried 
away by ambition and contentiousness, and _par- 
ticularly in his treatment of the Thebans. For he 
not only rescued Phoebidas from punishment, but 


1 The citadel of Thebes. It was seized by Phoebidas in 
383 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. v. 2, 26 ff.). 
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1 orpatynylay with Stephanus, Coraés, and 8: erparefay. 
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actually persuaded Sparta to assume responsibility 
for his iniquity and occupy the Cadmeia on its own 
account, besides putting the administration of Thebes 
into the hands of Archias and Leontidas, by whose 
aid Phoebidas had entered and seized the acropolis. 

XXIV. Of course this gave rise at once to a 
suspicion that while Phoebidas had done the deed, 
Agesilaiis had counselled it ; and his subsequent acts 
brought the charge into general belief. For when 
the Thebans expelled the Spartan garrison and 
liberated their city,| he charged them with the 
murder of Archias and Leontidas, who were really 
tyrants, though polemarchs in name, and levied war 
upon them. And Cleombrotus, who was king now 
that Agesipolis was dead, was sent into Boeotia with 
an army ; for Agesilatis, who had now borne arms for 
forty years, and was therefore exempt by law from 
military service, declined this command. He was 
ashamed, after having recently made war upon the 
Phliasians in behalf of their exiles,? to be seen now 
harrying the Thebans in the interests of their 
tyrants.° 

Now, there was a certain Lacedaemonian named 
Sphodrias, of the party opposed to Agesilaiis, who 
had been appointed harmost at Thespiae. He lacked 
neither boldness nor ambition, but always abuunded 
in hopes rather than in good judgement. This man, 
coveting a great name, and considering that Phoe- 
bidas had made himself famous far and near by his 
bold deed at Thebes, was persuaded that it would 
be a far more honourable and brilliant exploit for him 
to seize the Peiraeus on his own account and rob the 

1 In 379 B.c., with the help of the Athenians (Xenophon, 
Hell v. 4, 2-12). Cf. the Pelopidas, ix.-xiii. 

2 In 380-379 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. v. 3, 13-25). 

8 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 13. 
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1 katnyoplas with S: Kxarnydper. 
2 &s eixds a’rg@ with S; other MSS. ds eixds qv: aire. 
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Athenians of access to the sea, attacking them un- 
expectedly by land. It is said, too, that the scheme 
was devised by Pelopidas and Melo, chief magistrates 
at Thebes.1 They privily sent men to him who 
pretended to be Spartan sympathizers, and they, by 
praising and exalting Sphodrias as the only man 
worthy to undertake so great a task, urged and 
incited him into an act which was no less lawless and 
unjust than the seizure of the Cadmeia, though it 
was essayed without courage or good fortune. For 
full daylight overtook him while he was yet in the 
Thriasian plain, although he had hoped to attack the 
Peiraeus by night. It is said also that his soldiers 
saw a light streaming from certain sanctuaries at 
Eleusis, and were filled with shuddering fear. Their 
commander himself lost all his courage, since con- 
cealment was no longer possible, and after ravaging 
the country a little, retired disgracefully and in- 
gloriously to Thespiae. Hereupon men were sent 
from Athens to Sparta to denounce Sphodrias. They 
found, however, that the magistrates there had no 
need of their denunciation, but had already indicted 
Sphodrias on a capital charge. This charge he de- 
termined not to meet, fearing the wrath of his 
countrymen, who were ashamed in the presence of 
the Athenians, and wished to be thought wronged 
with them, that they might not be thought wrong- 
doers with Sphodrias. 

XXV. Now Sphodrias had a son, Cleonymus, who 
was still a boy and fair to look upon, and of whom 
Archidamus, the son of King Agesilaiis, was en- 
amoured. In this crisis Archidamus naturally sym- 
pathized with his favourite because of the peril in 


1 Their object was to embroil Athens and Sparta (Xeno- 
phon, Hell. v. 4, 20-24). 
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which his father stood, but he was unable to aid and 
assist him openly, since Sphodrias was one of the 
opponents of Agesilaiis. But when Cleonymus came 
to him in tears and begged him to mollify Agesilaiis, 
from whom he and his father had most to fear, 
for three or four days he was restrained by awe and 
fear from saying anything to Agesilaiis as he followed 
him about; but finally, when the trial was near at 
hand, he plucked up courage to tell him that Cleony- 
mus had begged him to intercede for his father. 
Now Agesilaiis, although he knew of the love of 
Archidamus, had not puta stop to it, since Cleonymus, 
from his early boyhood, had given special promise 
of becoming an earnest and worthy man. At this 
time, however, he did not permit his son to expect 
any advantage or kindness in answer to his prayer ; 
he merely said, as he went away, that he would 
consider what was the honourable and fitting course 
in the matter. Archidamus was therefore mortified, 
and ceased to visit Cleonymus, although before this 
he had done so many times a day. As aconsequence, 
the friends of Sphodrias also were more in despair of 
his case, until Etymocles, one of the friends ot 
Agesilaiis, conferred with them and disclosed the 
mind of the king, namely, that he blamed to the 
utmost what Sphodrias had done, but yet thought 
him a brave man, and saw that the city needed just 
such soldiers. For this was the way in which Agesi- 
laiis always spoke about the trial, in his desire to 
gratify his son, so that Cleonymus was at once aware 
of the zealous efforts of Archidamus in his behalf, 
and the friends of Sphoedrias had courage at last 
to come to his help. It is a fact also that Agesilaiis 
was excessively fond of his children, and a story is 
told of his joining in their childish play. Once, 
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when they were very simall, he bestrode a stick, and 
was playing horse with them in the house, and when 
he was spied doing this by one of his friends, he 
entreated him not to tell any one, until he himself 
should be a father of children. 

XXVI. But after Sphodrias was acquitted,! and the 
Athenians, on learning of it, were inclined to go to war. 
Agesilaiis was very harshly criticized. It was thought 
that, to gratify an absurd and childish desire, he had 
opposed the course of justice in a trial, and made the 
city accessory to great crimes against the Greeks. 
Besides, when he saw that his colleague Cleombrotus 
was little inclined to make war upon the Thebans, 
he waived the exemption by law which he had 
formerly claimed in the matter of the expedition, 
and presently led an incursion into Boeotia himself,? 
where he inflicted damage upon the Thebans, and in 
his turn met with reverses, so that one day when he 
was wounded, Antalcidas said to him: “ Indeed, this 
is a fine tuition-fee which thou art getting from the 
Thebans, for teaching them how to fight when they 
did not wish to do it, and did not even know how.” 
For the Thebans are said to have been really more war- 
like at this time than ever before, owing to the many 
expeditions which the Lacedaemonians made against 
them, by which they were virtually schooled in arms. 
And Lycurgus of old, in one of his three so-called 
“rhetras,’ forbade his people to make frequent 
expeditions against the same foes, in order that those 
foes might not learn how to make war.? 

Moreover, the allies of the Lacedaemonians were 

1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 24-34. 

2 According to Xenophon (Hell. v. 4, 35), he was asked to 
do so by the Lacedaemonians, who preferred him to Cleom- 


brotus as a leader. This was in 378 B.C. 
3 Cf. the Lycurgus, xiii. 6, 
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1 Cf. the Lycurgus, xxiv. 2. 
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offended at Agesilaiis, because, as they said, it was 
not upon any public ground of complaint, but by 
reason of some passionate resentment of his own, 
that he sought to destroy the Thebans. Accordingly, 
they said they had no wish to be dragged hither and 
thither to destruction every year, they themselves so 
many, and the Lacedaemonians, with whom they 
followed, so few. It was at this time, we are told, 
that Agesilaiis, wishing to refute their argument from 
numbers, devised the following scheme. He ordered 
all the allies to sit down by themselves promiscuously, 
and the Lacedaemonians apart by themselves. Then 
his herald called upon the potters to stand up first, 
and after them the smiths, next, the carpenters in 
their turn, and the builders, and so on through all the 
handicrafts. In response, almost all the allies rose 
up, but not a man of the Lacedaemonians ; for they 
were forbidden to learn or practise a manual art.! 
Then Agesilaiis said with a laugh : “You see, O men, 
how many more soldiers than you we are sending 
out.” 

XXVII. But in Megara, when he was leading his 
army back from Thebes,? as he was going up to the 
senate-house in the acropolis, he was seized with a 
cramp and violent pain in his sound leg, which then 
swelled up, appeared to be congested, and showed 
signs of excessive inflammation. As soon as a certain 
Syracusan physician had opened a vein below the 
ankle, the pains relaxed, but much blood flowed and 
could not be checked, so that Agesilaiis was very 
faint from its loss, and in dire peril of his life. At 
last, however, the flow of blood was stopped, and 
Agesilaiis was carried to Sparta, where he remained 


2 From a second incursion into Boeotia, made in 377 B.c. 
(Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 47-55; 58). 
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1 This battle, fought in 375 B.c., is not mentioned by 
Xenophon, but is described by Plutarch in the Pelopidas, 
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for a long time in a weak condition and unable to 
take the field. 

During this time the Spartans met with many 
reverses both by land and sea, the greatest of which 
was at Tegyra, where for the first time they were 
overpowered by the Thebans in a pitched battle.! 
There was, accordingly,a general sentiment in favour 
of a general peace, and ambassadors from all Hellas 
came together at Sparta to settle its terms.2 One 
of these ambassadors was Epaminondas, a man of re- 
pute for culture and philosophy, although he had 
not yet given proof of capacity as a general. This 
man, seeing the rest all cringing before Agesilaiis, 
alone had the courage of his convictions, and made 
a speech, not in behalf of Thebes, his native city, 
but of all Greece in common, declaring that war 
made Sparta great at the expense of the sufferings of 
all the other states, and urging that peace be made 
on terms of equality and justice, for it would endure 
only when all parties to it were made equal. 

XXVIII. Agesilaiis, accordingly, seeing that the 
Greeks all listened to Epaminondas with the greatest 
attention and admiration, asked him whether he 
considered it justice and equality that the cities of 
Boeotia should be independent of Thebes. Then 
when Epaminondas promptly and boldly asked him 
in reply whether he too thought it justice for the 
cities of Laconia to be independent of Sparta, Agesi- 
laiis sprang from his seat and wrathfully bade him 
say plainly whether he intended to make the cities 
of Boeotia independent. And when Epaminondas 
answered again in the same way by asking whether 


chapters xvi. and xvii., doubtless on the authority of Ephorus 
(cf. Diodorus, xv. 81, 2). 
2 Jn 371 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. vi. 3, 3-20). 
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1 According to Xenophon (Joc. cit.), who makes no mention 
of Epaminondas, the Thebans had signed as Thebans, but on 
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he intended to make the cities of Laconia inde- 
pendent, Agesilaiis became violent and was glad of 
the pretext for at once erasing the name of the 
Thebans from the treaty of peace and declaring war 
upon them.! The rest of the Greeks, however, he 
ordered to depart, now that they were reconciled 
with each other, leaving differences which could be 
healed to the terms of peace, and those which could 
not, to war, since it was a hard task to settle and 
remove all their disputes. 

At this time Cleombrotus was in Phocis with an 
army. The ephors therefore immediately sent him 
orders to lead his forces against Thebes. They also 
sent round a summons for an assembly of their 
allies, who were without zeal for the war and thought 
it a great burden, but were not yet bold enough to 
oppose or disobey the Lacedaemonians. And although 
many baleful signs appeared, as I have written in my 
Life of Epaminondas,? and though Prothoiis the 
Laconian made opposition to the expedition, Agesilaiis 
would not give in, but brought the war to pass. He 
thought that since all Hellas was on their side, and the 
Thebans had been excluded from the treaty, it was 
a favourable time for the Spartans to take vengeance 
on them. But the time chosen for it proves that 
this expedition was made trom anger more than from 
careful calculation. For the treaty of peace was 
made at Lacedaemon on the fourteenth of the month 
Scirophorion, and on the fifth of Hecatombaeon the 
Lacedaemonians were defeated at Leuctra,—an inter- 
val of twenty days. In that battle a thousand Lace- 
daemonians fell, besides Cleombrotus the king, and 


the next day wished to substitute Boeotians for Thebans. 
This Agesilatis refused to permit. It would have recognized 
the supremacy of Thebes in Boeotia. 2 Not extant. 
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around him the mightiest of the Spartans. Among 
these, they say, was Cleonymus, the beautiful son ot 
Sphodrias,! who was thrice struck down in front of 
his king, as many times rose again to his feet, and 
died there, fighting the Thebans. 

XXIX. Now that the Lacedaemonians had met 
with an unexpected reverse, and the Thebans with 
an unlooked-for success surpassing that of any other 
Hellenes at strife with Hellenes, the high conduct 
of the defeated city was no less to be envied and 
admired than that of the victorious city. Xenophon 
says ? that in the case of noble men, there is much 
that is worth recording even in what they say and 
do at their wine and in their sports, and he is right ; 
and it is no less, but even more, worth while to 
observe carefully the decorum with which noble men 
speak and act in the midst of adversity. The city 
was holding a festival and was full of strangers; for 
the “ gymnopaediae”’ were in progress and choirs of 
boys were competing with one another in the theatre ; 
then came the messengers of calamity from Leuctra. 
But the ephors, although it was at once apparent 
that their cause was ruined and their supremacy lost, 
would not allow a choral performance to be omitted, 
nor the fashion of the festival to be changed by the 
city, but after sending the names of the slain warriors 
to the homes of their kindred, they themselves con- 
ducted the spectacle and the choral contests to a 
close. On the next morning also, now that every- 
one knew who had survived the battle and who had 
been slain, the fathers and kindred and friends of the 
slain went down into the market-place and greeted 
one another with bright faces, full of pride and 
exultation; while the friends of the survivors, as if 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 1. 2 Symposium, i. 1. 
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iu mourning, tarried at home with the women, and 
if one of them was obliged to appear in public, his 
garb and speech and looks betokened his humiliation 
and abasement.t And a still greater difference was 
to be seen (or heard about) in the women; she who 
expected her son back from the battle alive was 
dejected and silent, but the mothers of those re- 
ported to have fallen immediately frequented the 
temples, and visited one another with an air of 
gladness and pride. 

XXX. The greater number, however, when their 
allies were falling away from them and it was ex- 
pected that Epaminondas, in all the pride of a 
conqueror, would invade Peloponnesus, fell to 
thinking of the oracles,? in view of the lameness of 
Agesilaiis, and were full of dejection and con- 
sternation in respect to the divine powers, believing 
that their city was in an evil plight because they had 
dethroned the sound-footed king and chosen instead 
a lame and halting one,—the very thing which the 
deity was trying to teach them carefully to avoid. 
And yet otherwise he had such power and valour and 
fame that they not only continued to employ him as 
king and general in matters pertaining to war, but 
also as physician and arbiter in their civil perplexities. 
For instance, upon those who had shewn cowardice 
in the battle, whom they themselves call “ tresantes,” 
or run-aways, they hesitated to inflict the disabilities 
required by the laws, since the men were numerous 
and powerful, for fear that they might stir up a 
revolution. For such men are not only debarred 
from every office, but intermarriage with any of them 
is a disgrace, and any one who meets them may 
strike them if he pleases. Moreover, they are 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. vi. 4, 16. 2 Cf. chapter iii. 4 f. 
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obliged to go about unkempt and squalid, wearing 
cloaks that are patched with dyed. stuffs, half of 
their beards shaven, and half left to grow. It was a 
serious matter, therefore, to allow many such men 
in the city, when she lacked not a few soldiers. So 
they chose Agesilaiis as a law-giver for the occasion. 
And he, without adding to or subtracting from or 
changing the laws in any way, came into the assembly 
of the Lacedaemonians and said that the laws must 
be allowed to sleep for that day, but from that day 
on must be in sovereign force. By this means he at 
once saved the laws for the city and the men from 
infamy. Then, wishing to remove the discourage- 
ment and dejection which prevailed among the young 
men, he made an incursion into Arcadia,! and though 
he studiously avoided joining battle with the 
enemy, he took a small town of the Mantineans 
and overran their territory, and thus lightened and 
gladdened the expectations of his city, which felt 
that its case was not wholly desperate. 

XXXI. After this,? Epaminondas entered Laconia 
with his allies, having no fewer than forty thousand 
men-at-arms. Many light armed and unarmed troops 
also followed him for the sake of plunder, so that a 
horde of seventy thousand, all told, made this in- 
cursion into Laconia. For a period of no less than 
six hundred years the Dorians had been living in 
Lacedaemon, and this was the first time in all that 
period that enemies had been seen in the country ; 
before this, none had ventured there. But now 
they burst into an unravaged and inviolate land, and 
burned and plundered as far as the river and the city, 
and no one came out against them. For Agesilaiis 

1 In 370 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. vi. 5, 10-21). 

2In the same year, after Agesilaiis had returned and 


disbanded his forces. 
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would not suffer the Lacedaemonians to fight against 
such a “ billowy torrent of war,” to use the words of 
Theopompus, but surrounded the central and most 
commanding parts of the city with his men-at-arms, 
while he endured the boastful threats of the Thebans, 
who called upon him by name and bade him come 
out and fight for his country, since he had caused 
her misfortunes by lighting up the flames of war. 
But this was not the worst. Agesilaiis was still more 
harassed by the tumults and shrieks and running 
about throughout the city, where the elder men 
were enraged at the state of affairs, and the women 
were unable to keep quiet, but were utterly beside 
themselves when they heard the shouts and saw the 
fires of the enemy.! He was also distressed at the 
thought of what his fame would be, because he had 
taken command of the city when she was greatest 
and most powerful, and now saw her reputation 
lowered, and her proud boast made empty, which 
boast he himself also had often made, saying that no 
Spartan woman had ever seen the smoke of an 
enemy’s fires. It is said also that Antalcidas, when 
an Athenian was disputing with him over the valour 
of the two peoples and said, “ Yet we have often 
driven you away from the Cephisus,” replied: “ But 
we have never driven you away from the Eurotas.” 
And a similar retort was made by a Spartan of lesser 
note to the Argive who said, “ Many of you lie buried 
in the lands of Argos”’ ; the Spartan answered : “ But 
not a man of you in the lands of Laconia.” 

XXXII. Now, however, they say that Antalcidas, 
who was an ephor, secretly sent his children away to 
Cythera, so full of fear was he. But Agesilaiis, when 

1 “The women could not endure even the sight of the 
smoke, since they had never set eyes upon an enemy” 


(Xenophon, Hell. vi. 5, 28). 8 
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the enemy tried to cross the Eurotas and force their 
way to the city, abandoned the rest of it and drew 
up his forces in front of its central and lofty precincts. 
Now, the Eurotas at this time was flowing at its 
fullest and deepest, since snows had fallen, and its 
current, even more from its coldness than its violence, 
was very troublesome to the Thebans. As Epam- 
inondas was fording it at the head of his phalanx, 
certain ones pointed him out to Agesilaiis, and he, 
we are told, after fixing his gaze upon him and 
watching him for a long time, said but these words : 
“O adventurous man!’’ Epaminondas was ambitious 
to join battle in the city and set up a trophy of 
victory there, but since he could neither force nor 
tempt Agesilaiis out of his positions, he withdrew 
and began to ravage the country. Meanwhile, about 
two hundred of the Lacedaemonians who had long 
been disaffected and mutinous banded together and 
seized the Issorium, where the temple of Artemis 
stands, a well-walled and inaccessible spot. The 
Lacedaemonians wished to make a dash upon them 
at once, but Agesilaiis, fearing their insurrection, 
ordered the rest to keep quiet, while he himself, 
wearing his cloak and attended by a single servant, 
went towards them, crying out that they had mis- 
understood his orders; for he had not commanded 
them to assemble in that place, nor in a body, but 
some yonder (pointing to another spot), and some in 
another part of the city. They were delighted to 
hear this, supposing that their design was undis- 
covered, and, breaking up, went off to the places 
which he ordered them to occupy. Then Agesilaiis 
at once summoned other troops and took possession 
of the Issorium, after which he arrested about fif- 
teen of the conspirators who had been gathered there, 
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and put them to death in the night. He was also in- 
formed of another and a larger conspiracy of Spartans, 
who met secretly in a house and there plotted 
revolution. It was impracticable either to bring 
these men to trial in a time of so much confusion, or 
to overlook their plots. Accordingly, Agesilaiis con- 
ferred with the ephors, and then put these men also 
to death without process of law, although no Spartan 
had ever before met with such a death. At this 
time, also, many of the provincials and Helots who 
had been enrolled in the army ran away from the 
city and joined the enemy, and this caused very 
deep discouragement. Agesilaiis therefore instructed 
his servants to go every morning before it was light 
to the barracks and take the arms of the deserters 
and hide them, that their numbers might not be 
known. 

As for the reason why the Thebans withdrew from 
Laconia, most writers say that it was because winter 
storms came on and the Arcadians began to melt 
away and disband ; others, because they had remained 
there three entire months and thoroughly ravaged 
most of the country;! but Theopompus says that 
when the Theban chief magistrates had already de- 
termined to take their army back, Phrixus, a 
Spartan, came to them, bringing ten talents from 
Agesilatis to pay for their withdrawal, so that they 
were only doing what they had long ago decided to 
do, and had their expenses paid by their enemies 
besides. 

XXXIII. This story may be true, although I know 
not how all other writers could be ignorant of it, 
while Theopompus alone heard it; but, at any rate, 
all agree that the salvation of Sparta at this time was 


1 All three reasons are given by Xenophon (fell. vi. 5. 50). 
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1 Dionysius the Elder. 
2 In 368 B.o. (Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1, 28-32). 
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due to Agesilaiis, because he renounced his inherent 
passions of contentiousness and ambition, and adopted 
a policy of safety. He could not, however, restore 
the power and reputation of his city after its fall, for 
it was like a human body that is sound, indeed, but 
has followed all the while too strict and severe a 
regimen; a single. error. turned. the scale and 
brought down the entire prosperity of the city. Nor 
was this strange. For to a civil polity best arranged 
for peace and virtue and unanimity they had attached 
empires and sovereignties won by force, not one of 
which Lycurgus thought needful for a city that was 
to live in happiness; and therefore they fell. 
Agesilaiis himself now declined military service on 
account of his years, but Archidamus his son, with 
assistance which came from the tyrant of Sicily,' 
conquered the Arcadians in the so-called “tearless 
battle,” where not one of his own men fell, and he 
slew great numbers of the enemy.? This victory, 
more than anything else, showed the weakness of 
the city. For up to this time they were wont to 
think the conquest of their enemies so customary and 
natural a thing for them to achieve, that no sacrifice 
for victory was offered in the city to the gods, beyond 
that of a cock, neither did the winners of the contest 
exult, nor those who heard of their victory show 
great joy. Nay, even after the battle at Mantinea,’ 
which Thucydides has described, the one who first 
announced the victory had no other reward for his 
glad tidings than a piece of meat sent by the magis- 
trates from the public mess. But now, at the news 
of the Arcadian victory and at the approach of 


3 In 418 B.c., when the Lacedaemonians defeated an allied 
force of Mantineans, Argives, and Athenians (Thucydides, 
v. 64-75). 
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Archidamus, no one could restrain himself, but first 
his father went to meet him, weeping for joy, and 
after him the chief magistrates, while the elderly 
men and the women went down in a throng to the 
river, lifting their hands to heaven and blessing the 
gods, as if Sparta had wiped away her unmerited 
disgraces and now saw the light shine bright again 
as of old; for before this, we are told, her men could 
not so much as look their wives in the face, out of 
shame at their disasters. 

XXXIV. But when Messene was built by Epami- 
nondas, and its former citizens flocked into it from 
all quarters,! the Spartans had not the courage to 
contest the issue nor the ability to hinder it, but 
cherished the deepest resentment against Agesilaiis, 
because a country which was not of less extent than 
their own, which stood first among Hellenic lands 
for its fertility, the possession and fruits of which 
they had enjoyed for so long a time, had been lost 
by them during his reign. For this reason, too, 
Agesilaiis would not accept the peace which was 
proffered by the Thebans. He was not willing to 
give up to them formally the country which was 
actually in their power, and persisted in his oppo- 
sition. As a consequence, he not only did not re- 
cover Messenia, but almost lost Sparta besides, after 
being outgeneralled. For when the Mantineans 
changed their allegiance,? revolted from ‘Thebes, 
and called in the Lacedaemonians to help them, 
Epaminondas, learning that Agesilaiis had marched 
out from Sparta with his forces and was approach- 
ing, set out by night from Tegea, without the know- 
ledge of the Mantineans, and led his army against 
Sparta itself. He passed by Agesilaiis, and came 


1 In 369 B.c. 2 In 362 B.c. 
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within a little of suddenly seizing the city in a de- 
fenceless state! But Enuthynus, a Thespian, as 
Callisthenes says, or, according to Xenophon,? a 
certain Cretan, brought word to Agesilaiis, who 
quickly sent on a horseman to warn the people in 
Sparta, and not long after he himself also entered 
the city. Soon after his arrival the Thebans were 
crossing the Eurotas and attacking the city, while 
Agesilaiis defended it right vigorously and in a 
manner not to be expected of his years. For he 
did not think, as on a former occasion, that the crisis 
demanded safe and cautious measures, but rather 
deeds of desperate daring. In these he had never 
put confidence before, nor had he employed them, 
but then it was only by their aid that he repelled 
the danger, snatching the city out of the grasp of 
Epaminondas, erecting a trophy of victory, and 
showing their wives and children that the Lacedae- 
monians were making the fairest of all returns to 
their country for its rearing of them. Archidamus, 
too, fought among the foremost, conspicuous for his 
impetuous courage and for his agility, running swiftly 
through the narrow streets to the endangered _ points 
in the battle, and everywhere pressing hard upon the 
enemy with his few followers.* But I think that 
Isidas, the son of Phoebidas, must have been a strange 
and marvellous sight, not only to his fellow-citizens. 
but also to his enemies. He was of conspicuous 
beauty and stature, and at an age when the human 
flower has the greatest charm, as the boy merges into 
the man. Naked as he was, without either defensive 


1 «¢ Like a nest of young birds utterly bereft of its natural 
defenders” (Xenophon, Hell. vii. 5, 10). 

2 Loc. cit. Cf. also Diodorus, xv, 82, 6. 

* Cf. Xenophon, Hell. vii. 5, 12-14. 
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armour or clothing,—for he had just anointed his 
body with oil,—he took a spear in one hand, and a 
sword in the other, leaped forth from his house, and 
after pushing his way through the midst of the com- 
batants, ranged up and down among the enemy, 
smiting and laying low all who encountered him. 
And no man gave him a wound, whether it was that 
a god shielded him on account of his valour, or that 
the enemy thought him taller and mightier than a 
mere man could be. For this exploit it is said that 
the ephors put a garland on his head, and then fined 
him a thousand drachmas, because he had dared to 
hazard his life in battle without armour. 

XXXV. A few days afterwards a battle was fought 
near Mantinea, in which Epaminondas had already 
routed the van of the Lacedaemonians, and was still 
eagerly pressing on in pursuit of them,! when Anti- 
crates, a Spartan, faced him and smote him with a 
spear, as Dioscorides tells the story; but the Lace- 
daemonians to this day call the descendants of Anti- 
crates ‘‘machaeriones,’’ or swordsmen, because he used 
a sword for the blow. For the Lacedaemonians were 
filled with such admiring love for him because of the 
fear in which they held Epaminondas while living, 
that they voted honours and gifts to Anticrates him- 
self, and to his posterity exemption from taxes, an 
immunity which in my own day also is enjoyed by 
Callicrates, one of the descendants of Anticrates. 

After the battle and the death of Epaminondas, 
when the Greeks concluded peace among them- 
selves, Agesilaiis and his partisans tried to exclude 
the Messenians from the oath of ratification, on the 
ground that they had no city. And when all the 
rest admitted the Messenians and accepted their 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. vii. 5, 22—24. 
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oaths, the Lacedaemonians held aloof from the peace, 
and they alone remained at war in the hope of re- 
covering Messenia.! Agesilaiis was therefore deemed 
a headstrong and stubborn man, and _ insatiable of 
war, since he did all in his power to undermine and 
postpone the general peace, and again since his lack 
of resources compelled him to lay burdens on his 
friends in the city and to take loans and contribu- 
tions from them. And yet it was his duty to put.an 
end to their evils, now that opportunity offered, and 
not, after having lost Sparta’s whole empire, vast as 
it was, with its cifies and its supremacy on land and 
sea, then to carry on a petty struggle for the goods 
and revenues of Messene. 

XXXVI. He lost still more reputation by offering 
to take a command under Tachos the Egyptian. For 
it was thought unworthy that a man who had been 
judged noblest and best in Hellas, and who had filled 
the world with his fame, should furnish a_ rebel 
against the Great King, a mere Barbarian, with his 
person, his name, and his fame, and take money for 
him, rendering the service of a hired captain of 
mercenaries.! For even if, now that he was past 
eighty years of age and his whole body was dis- 
figured with wounds, he had taken up again his 
noble and conspicuous leadership in behalf of the 
freedom of the Hellenes, his ambition would not 
have been altogether blameless, as men thought. 
For honourable action has its fitting time and season ; 
nay, rather, it is the observance of due bounds that 
constitutes an utter difference between honourable 
and base actions. -Agesilaiis, however, paid no heed 


1 Xenophon (Ageszlaiis, ii. 28-31) has Agesilaiis take this 
step in order to punish the Great King and liberate again 
the Greeks of Asia. 
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to these considerations, nor did he think any public 
service beneath his dignity; it was more unworthy 
of him, in his opinion, to live an idle life in the 
city, and to sit down and wait for death. Therefore 
he collected mercenaries with the money which 
Tachos sent him, embarked them on transports, and 
put to sea, accompanied by thirty Spartan counsellors, 
as formerly.' 

As soon as he landed in Egypt,? the chief captains 
and governors of the king came down to meet him 
and pay him honour. There was great eagerness 
and expectation on the part of the other Egyptians 
also, owing to the name and fame of Agesilaiis, and 
all ran together to behold him. But when they saw 
no brilliant. array whatever, but an old man lying 
in some grass by the sea, his body small and con- 
temptible, covered with a cloak that was coarse and 
mean, they were moved to laughter and _ jesting, 
saying that here was an illustration of the fable, “a 
mountain is in travail, and then a mouse is born.” 3 
They were still more surprised, too, at his eccen- 
tricity. When all manner of hospitable gifts were 
brought to him, he accepted the flour, the calves, 
and the geese, but rejected the sweetmeats, the 
pastries, and the perfumes, and when he was urged 
and besought to. take them, ordered them to be 
carried and given to his Helots. He was pleased, 
however, as Theophrastus tells us, with the papyrus 
used in chaplets, because the chaplets were so neat 
and simple, and when he left Egypt, asked and 
received some from the king. 


1 Cf. chapter vi, 2. 2 361 B.c. 

3 In Athenaeus, p. 616d, it is Tachos himself who makes 
this jest upon Agesilaiis, who replies in anger: ‘‘Some day 
you will think me a lion.” 
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XXXVII. But now, on joining Tachos, who was 
making preparations for his expedition, he was not, 
as he expected, appointed commander of all the 
forces, but only of the mercenaries, while Chabrias 
the Athenian had charge of. the fleet, and Tachos 
himself was commander-in-chief.!. This was the first 
thing that vexed, Agesilaiis; then, though he. was 
indignant at the vain pretensions of the king in other 
matters, he was compelled to endure them. He 
even sailed with him against the Phoenicians, forcing 
himself into a subservience which was beneath his 
dignity and contrary to his nature, until he found 
his opportunity. 

For Nectanabis, who was a cousin of Tachos and 
had a part of the forces under his command, revolted 
from him, and having been proclaimed king by the 
Egyptians, sent to Agesilatis asking for his aid and 
assistance. He made the same appeal to Chabrias 
also, promising large gifts to both. When Tachos 
learned of this and resorted to entreaties for their 
allegiance, Chabrias tried to persuade and encourage 
Agesilaiis to continue with him in the friendship of 
Tachos. But Agesilaiis said: ‘‘ You, Chabrias, who 
came here on your own account, can decide your own 
case; but I was given by my country to the Egyptians 
as a general. It would therefore be dishonourable 
for me to make war on those to whom I was.sent as 
an ally, unless my country gives me a new command 
to do so.” After these words, he sent men to 
Sparta who were to denounce Tachos, and commend 
Nectanabis. Tachos and Nectanabis also sent and 
besought the support of the Lacedaemonians, the 
former on the ground that he had long been their 
ally and friend, the latter on the plea that he would 


1 Cr. Diodorus, xv, 92, 2 f. 
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be well disposed to their city and more eager to 
promote her interests. The Lacedaemonians, accord- 
ingly, after hearing the messengers, made_ public 
answer to the Egyptians that Agesilaiis would attend to 
these matters ; but to Agesilaiis they wrote privately 
bidding him see to it that the interests of Sparta 
should not suffer. So Agesilaiis took his mercenaries 
and went over from Tachos to Nectanabis, making 
the interests of his country serve as a veil for a 
strange and unnatural proceeding, since when this 
pretext was removed, the most fitting name for his 
act was treachery.!. But the Lacedaemonians assign 
the chief place in their ideas of honour to the 
interests of their country, and neither learn nor 
understand any other justice than that which they 
think will enhance the glory of Sparta. 

XXXVIII. Tachos, accordingly, thus deserted by 
his mercenaries, took to flight. But in Mendes 
another rival rose up against Nectanabis and was 
proclaimed king, and after collecting a hundred 
thousand men advanced against him. Then Necta- 
nabis sought to encourage Agesilatis by saying that 
although the enemy were numerous, they were a 
mixed rabble of artisans whose inexperience in war 
made them contemptible. “Indeed,” said Agesilaiis, 
“it is not their numbers that I fear, but the in- 
experience and ignorance of which you speak, which 
it is hard to overcome by stratagems. For stratagems 
array unexpected difficulties against men who try to 
defend themselves against them, if they suspect and 
await them; but he who does not await nor even 
suspect any stratagem gives no hold to the opponent 


that one who seemed to be the truer partisan of Hellas, and 
with him marched against the enemy of Hellas and conquered 
him in battle.’ 
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who is trying to outwit him, just as, in a wrestling 
bout, he who does not, stir gives no advantage. to his 
antagonist.’ After this, the Mendesian also sent 
and tried to win over Agesilaiis. Nectanabis was 
therefore alarmed, and when Agesilaiis urged him to 
fight the issue out as speedily as possible, and not to 
wage a war of delays against men who were in- 
experienced in fighting, but were numerous. enough 
to surround him and hedge him in and anticipate 
and get the start of him in many ways, he grew still 
more suspicious and fearful of him, and retired | 
into a city which was well fortified and had a large 
compass. Agesilaiis was incensed at this lack of 
confidence, and full of indignation, but since he was 
ashamed to change sides again and finally go back 
home without accomplishing any thing, he accom- 
panied Nectanabis and entered the city with him. 

XXXIX. But when the enemy came up and began 
to surround the city with a.trench, then the Egyptian 
changed his mind, grew fearful of the siege, and 
wished to give battle, for which the Greeks also were 
very eager, since there were no provisions in the 
_ place. Agesilaiis, however, would not permit it, but 
opposed it, and was therefore maligned by the 
Egyptians even more bitterly than before, and 
called a betrayer of the king. But he bore their 
calumnies more patiently now, and sought to find 
the fitting moment for his stratagem. 

This was as follows. The enemy were digging a 
deep trench outside around the city, in order to shut 
its occupants up completely... Accordingly, when the 
trench had been carried almost around the city, and 
its ends were near one another, after waiting for 
evening to come and ordering the Greeks to arm 
themselves, Agesilaiis went to the Egyptian and said: 
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“ Now is the time, young man, for us to save our- 
selves, and I would not speak of it until it came, for 
fear of vitiating it. The enemy have now worked 
out our safety with their own hands. They have 
dug their trench so far that the part which is finished 
hinders them from attacking us in great numbers, 
and the space between the ends gives us room to 
fight them on fair and equal terms. Come, then, be 
eager to shew yourself a brave man; follow with us 
as we charge, and save yourself and your army too. 
For the enemy in our front will not withstand us, 
and the rest will not harm us because of the trench.” 
Nectanabis, then, was filled with admiration for the 
sagacity of Agesilaiis, and putting himself in the 
centre of the Greek array, charged forwards and 
easily routed his opponents. And now that Agesilaiis 
had won back the confidence of Nectanabis, he 
brought the same stratagem to bear again upon the 
enemy, like a trick in wrestling. By sometimes 
pretending to retreat and fly, and sometimes attack- 
ing them on the flanks, he drove their whole multi- 
tude into a tract which had a deep canal full of water 
on either side. The space between these he occupied 
and-stopped up with the head of his column, and so 
made his numbers equal to those of the enemy who 
could fight with him, since they were unable to 
surround and enclose him. Therefore after a short 
resistance they were routed ; many were slain, and 
the fugitives were dispersed and melted away. 

XL. After this, the Egyptian succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself firmly and securely in power, and 
showed his friendliness and affection by begging 
Agesilaiis to remain and spend the winter with him. 
But Agesilaitis was eager to return to the war at 

1 The account of this Egyptian campaign in Diodorus, xv. 


93, differs in many details. 
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home, knowing that his city needed money and was 
hiring mercenaries. He was therefore dismissed 
with great honour and ceremony, taking with him, 
besides other honours and gifts, two hundred and 
thirty talents of silver for the war at home. But 
since it was now winter, he kept close to shore with 
his ships, and was borne along the coast of Libya to 
an uninhabited spot called the Harbour of Menelaiis. 
Here he died, at the age of eighty-four years. He 
had been king of Sparta forty-one years, and for 
more than thirty of these he was the greatest and 
most influential of all Hellenes, having been looked 
upon as leader and king of almost all Hellas, down 
to the battle of Leuctra. 

It was Spartan custom, when men of ordinary rank 
died in a foreign country, to give their bodies funeral 
rites and burial there, but to carry the bodies of their 
kings home. Sothe Spartans who were with 
Agesilaiis enclosed his dead body in melted wax, 
since they had no honey, and carried it back to 
Lacedaemon. The kingdom devolved upon Archi- 
damus his son, and remained in his family down to 
Agis, who was slain by Leonidas! for attempting to 
restore the ancient constitution, being the fifth in 
descent from Agesilaiis. 


1 In 240 B.c. See the Agis, chapters xix., xx. 
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1 A fragment of the Prometheus Loosed (Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag.* p. 68). Prometheus was fastened to a cliff in 
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I. Towarps Pompey the Roman people must have 
had, from the very beginning, the feeling which the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus has towards Heracles, 
when, having been saved by him, he says :— 


“JT hate the sire, but dearly love this child of his.” ! 


For never have the Romans manifested so strong 
and fierce a hatred towards a general as they did to- 
wards Strabo, the father of Pompey; while he lived, 
indeed, they feared his talent as a soldier, for he was 
a very warlike man, but when he was killed by a 
thunderbolt, and his body was on its way to the 
funeral pyre, they dragged it from its bier and 
heaped insults upon it. On the other hand, no 
Roman ever enjoyed a heartier goodwill on the part 
of his countrymen, or one which began sooner, or 
reached a greater height in his prosperity, or re- 
mained more constant in his adversity, than Pompey 
did. And whereas there was one sole reason for the 
hatred felt towards Strabo, namely, his insatiable 
desire for money, there were many reasons for the 
love bestowed on Pompey ; his modest and temperate 
way of living, his training in the arts of war, his 
persuasive speech, his trustworthy character, and his 
tact in meeting people, so that no man asked a 
Seythia by Zeus, whose eagle preyed upon the seman 
Heracles slew the eagle and released the sutlerer. 
2 In 87 B.C. 
{17 
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favour with less offence, or bestowed one with a 
better mien. For, in addition to his other graces, 
he had the art of giving without arrogance, and of 
receiving without loss of dignity. 

II. At the outset, too, he had a countenance which 
helped him in no small ‘degree to win the favour of 
the people, and which pleaded for him before he 
‘spoke. For even his boyish loveliness had a gentle 
dignity about it, and in the prime and flower of his 
youthful beauty there was at once manifest the 
majesty and kingliness of his nature. His hair was 
inclined to lift itself slightly from his forehead, 
and this, with a graceful contour of face about the 
eyes, produced a resemblance, more talked about 
than actually apparent, to the portrait statues of 
King Alexander. Wherefore, sinee many also 
applied the name to him in his earlier years, Pompey 
did not decline it, so that presently some called him 
Alexander inderision. Hence, too, Lucius Philippus, 
a man of consular rank, when pleading in his behalf, 

said that he was doing nothing strange if, being 
Philip, he loved Alexander. 

We are told that Flora the courtesan, when she 
was now quite old, always took delight in telling 
about her former intimacy with Pompey, saying that 
she never left his embraces without bearing the 
marks of his teeth. Furthermore, Flora would tell 
how Geminius, one of Pompey’s companions, fell in 
love with her and annoyed her greatly by his at- 
tentions; and when she declared that she could not 
consent to his wishes because of Pompey, Geminius 
laid the matter before Pompey. Pompey, accordingly, 
turned her over to Geminius, but never afterwards 
had any thing at all to do with her himself, although 
he was thought to be enamoured of her; and she 
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herself did not take this treatment as a mere 
courtesan would, but was sick for a long time with 
grief and longing. And yet Flora is said to have 
flowered into such beauty, and to have been so © 
famous for it, that when Caecilius Metellus was 
decorating the temple of Castor and Pollux with 
paintings and statues, he gave her portrait also « 
place among his dedications. Moreover, Pompey 
also treated the wife of Demetrius his freedman 
(who had the greatest influence with him and left an 
estate of four thousand talents) with a lack of courtesy 
and generosity unusual in him, fearing lest men 
should think him conquered by her beauty, which _ 
was irresistible and far-famed. But though he was 
so extremely cautious in such matters and on_ his 
guard, still he could not escape the censures of his 
enemies on this head, but was accused of illicit 
relations with married women, to gratify whom, it 
was said, he neglected and betrayed many publie 
interests. 

As regards his simplicity and indifference in 
matters pertaining to the table, a story is told as 
follows. Once when he was sick and loathed. his 
food, a physician prescribed a thrush for him. But 
whbip on enquiry, his servants could not find one for 
sale (for it was past the season for them), and some- 
one said they could be found at Lucullus’s, where 
they were kept the year round, “ What then,” said 
he, “if Lucullus were not luxurious must Pompey 
have died?” and paying no regard to the physician 
he took something that could easily be eters? , 
This, however, was at a later time. 

III. While he was still quite a stripling and was on 
a campaign with his father, who was arrayed against 


1 Cf. the Lucu?lus, xl. 2, 
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Cinna,! he had a certain Lucius Terentius as tentmate 
and companion. ‘This man was bribed by Cinna, and 
was himself to kill Pompey, while others were to set 
fire to the tent of the commander. But Pompey got 
information of the plot while he was atsupper. He 
was not at all disturbed, but after drinking more 
freely even than usual and treating Terentius with 
kindness, as soon as he retired to rest stole out of 
the tent unperceived, set a guard about his father, 
and quietly awaited the event. Terentius, when he 
thought the proper time was come, arose, and ap- 
proaching the couch of Pompey with drawn sword, 
stabbed the bed-clothing many times, supposing him 
to be lying there. After this there was a great 
commotion, owing to the hatred felt towards the 
general, and a rush to revolt on the part of the 
soldiers, who tore down their tents and seized their 
arms. The general did not venture forth for fear of 
the tumult, but Pompey went up and down among 
the soldiers beseeching them with tears, and finally 
threw himself on his face in front of the gate of the 
camp and lay there in the way, weeping and bidding 
those who were going out to trample on him. As a 
consequence, everyone drew back out of shame, and 
all except eight hundred changed their minds and 
were reconciled to their general. 

IV. As soon as Strabo was dead, Pompey, as his 
heir, was put on trial for theft of public property. And 
although Pompey discovered that most of the thefts 
were committed by Alexander, one of his father’s 
freedmen, and proved it to the magistrates, still he 
himself was accused of having in his possession 
hunting nets and books from the booty of Asculum. 
Now, he did receive these things from his father 


1 In 87 Bc. 
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when he took Asculum,! but he lost them when 
Cinna’s. guards, on that general’s return to Rome, 
broke into his house and ransacked it. He had 
many preliminary bouts in the case with his accuser, 
and since in these he showed an acumen and poise 
beyond his years, he won great reputation and favour, 
insomuch that Antistius, the praetor and judge in the 
case, took a great liking to him and offered him his 
own daughter in marriage, and conferred with his 
friends about the matter. Pompey accepted the 
offer and a secret agreement was made between 
them, but nevertheless the people got wind of the 
matter, owing to the pains which Antistius took to 
favour Pompey. And finally, when Antistius pro- 
nounced the verdict of the judges in acquittal, the 
people, as if upon a signal given, broke out in 
the ancient and customary marriage acclamation, 
“ Talasio.” 

The origin of the custom is said to have been this: 
At the time when the daughters of the Sabines, who 
had come to Rome to see a spectacle of games, were 
haled away by the most distinguished Romans to be 
their wives, certain hirelings and herdsmen of the 
meaner sort seized a fair and stately maiden and 
were carrying her off. In order, therefore, that no 
one of their betters, on meeting them, might rob 
them of their prize, they shouted with one voice as 
they ran, “ For Talasius,” Talasius being a well-known 
and popular personage. Consequently, those who 
heard the name clapped their hands and shouted 
it themselves, as if rejoicing with the others and 
approving what they did. From this circumstance, 
they say,—and indeed the marriage proved a happy 
one for Talasius,—this acclamation is used in mirth- 


1 In 89 Buc. 
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ful greeting of the newly wedded. This is the most 
credible of the stories told about Talasius.'. But 
be it true or not, a few days afterwards Pompey 
married Antistia. 

V. Then he betook himself to Cinna’s camp, but 
because of some calumnious accusation grew fearful 
and quickly withdrew unnoticed. On his disap- 
pearance, there went a rumour through the camp 
which said that Cinna had slain the young man, and 
in consequence of this those who had long hated Cinna 
and felt oppressed by him made an onslaught upon 
him. Cinna, as he fled, having been seized by one of 
the centurions who pursued him with drawn sword, 
clasped him by the knees and held out his seal-ring, 
which was of great price. But the centurion, with 
great insolence, said : “ Indeed, I am not come to seal 
a surety, but to punish a lawless and wicked tyrant,” 
and slew him. When Cinna had come to such an 
end,? Carbo, a tyrant more capricious than he, re- 
ceived and exercised the chief authority. But Sulla 
was approaching, to the great delight of most men, 
who were led by their present evils to think even 
a change of masters no slight good. To such a 
pass had her calamities brought the city that, in 
despair of freedom, she sought a more tolerable 
servitude. 

VI. At this time, then, Pompey was tarrying in 
the Italian province of Picenum, partly because he 
had estates there, but more because he had a liking 
for its cities, which were dutifully and kindly dis- 
posed towards him as his father’s son. And when 
he saw the best and most prominent citizens for- 
saking their homes and hastening from all quarters 
to the camp of Sulla as to a haven of refuge, he 


1 Cf. the Romulus, chapter xv. 2 In 84 B.c. 
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himself would not deign to go to him asa fugitive, 
nor empty-handed, nor with requests. for help, but 
only after conferring some favour first, in a way that 
would gain him honour, and with an armed force. 
Wherefore he tried to rouse up the people of Picenum 
and made test of their allegiance. They readily 
listened to him and paid no heed to the emissaries 
of Carbo. Indeed, when a certain Vedius remarked 
that Pompey had run away from pedagogues to be a 
demagogue among them, they were so incensed that 
they fell upon Vedius at once and killed him. 

After this, Pompey, who was only twenty-three 
years old, and who had not been appointed general 
by anybody whomsoever, conferred the command 
upon himself, and setting up a tribunal in the 
market-place of Auximum, a large city, issued an 
edict ordering the chief men there, two brothers 
named Ventidius, who were acting against him in 
Carbo’s interest, to leave the city. Then he pro- 
ceeded to levy soldiers, and after appointing cen- 
turions and commanders for them all in due form, 
made a circuit of the other cities, doing the same 
thing. All the partisans of Carbo withdrew and 
gave place to him, and the rest gladly offered their 
services to him, so that in a short time he had 
mustered three complete legions, and provided them 
with food, baggage-waggons, carriages, and other 
needful equipment. - Then he led his forces. towards 
Sulla, not in haste, nor even with a desire to escape 
observation, but tarrying on the march as he harried 
the enemy, and endeavouring to detach from Carbo’s 
interest all that part of Italy through which he passed. 

VII. There came up against him, accordingly, 
three hostile generals at once, Carinas, Cloelius, and 
Brutus,! not all in front of him, nor from any one 


1 All belonging to the Marian party. 129 
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direction, but encompassing him round with three 
armies, in order to annihilate him. Pompey, how- 
ever, was not alarmed, but collected all his forces 
into one body and hastened to attack one of the 
hostile armies, that of Brutus, putting his cavalry, 
among whom he himself rode, in the van. And 
when from the enemy’s side also the Celtic horse- 
men rode out against him, he promptly closed with 
the foremost and sturdiest of them, smote him with 
his spear, and brought him down. Then the rest 
turned and fled and threw their infantry also into 
confusion, so that there was a general rout. After 
this the opposing generals fell out with one another 
and retired, as each best could, and the cities came 
over to Pompey’s side, arguing that fear had scattered 
his enemies. Next, Scipio the consul came up against 
him, but before the lines of battle were within reach 
of each other’s javelins, Scipio’s soldiers saluted 
Pompey’s and came over to their side, and Scipio 
took to flight.1_ Finally, when Carbo himself sent 
many troops of cavalry against him by the river 
Arsis, he met their onset vigorously, routed them, 
and in his pursuit forced them all upon difficult 
ground impracticable for horse; there, seeing no 
hope of escape, they surrendered themselves to him, 
with their armour and horses. 

VIII. Sulla had not yet learned of these results, 
but at the first tidings and reports about Pompey had 
feared for his safety, thus engaged with so many and 
such able generals of the enemy, and was hastening 
to his assistance. But when Pompey learned that 
he was near, he ordered his officers to have the forces 


1 Plutarch seems to have transferred this exploit from 
Sulla to Pompey. See the Sulla, xxviii. 1-3, and cf. Appian, 
Bell. Civ. i. 85. 
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fully armed and in complete array, that they might 
present a very fine and brilliant appearance to the 
imperator ; for he expected great honours from him, 
and he received even greater. For when Sulla saw 
him advancing with an admirable army of young and 
vigorous soldiers elated and in high spirits because 
of their successes, he alighted from off his horse, and 
after being saluted, as was his due, with the title of 
Imperator, he saluted Pompey in return as Imperator. 
And yet no one could have expected that a young 
man, and one who was not yet a senator, would 
receive from. Sulla this title, to win which Sulla was at 
war with such men as Scipio and Marius. And the 
rest of his behaviour to Pompey was consonant with 
his first tokens of friendliness; he would rise to his 
feet when Pompey approached, and uncover his head 
before him, things which he was rarely seen to do 
for any one else, although there were many about 
him who were of high rank. 

Pompey, however, was not made vain by these 
things, but when Sulla would have sent him forth- 
with into Gaul, where, as it was thought, Metellus 
was doing nothing worthy of the armament at his 
disposal, he said it was not right for him to take the 
command away from a man of great reputation who 
was his senior, but that if Metellus wished and bade 
him do'so, he was ready to assist him in carrying on 
the war. And when Metellus accepted the proposal 
and wrote him to come, he hurried into Gaul, and 
not only performed wonderful exploits himself, but 
also fanned into fresh heat and flame the bold and 
warlike spirit of Metellus which old age was now 
quenching, just as molten and glowing bronze, when 
poured round that which is cold and_ rigid, is said to 
soften it more than fire does, and to melt it also 
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down. However, just as athletes who have won the 
primacy among men and borne away glorious prizes 
everywhere, make no account of their boyish victories 
and even leave them unrecorded, so it is with the 
deeds which Pompey performed at this time; they 
were extraordinary in themselves, but were buried 
away by the multitude and magnitude of his later 
wars and contests, and I am afraid to revive them, 
lest by lingering too long upon his first essays, | 
should leave myself no room for those achievements 
and experiences of the man which were greatest, and 
most illustrative of his character. 

IX. So then, when Sulla had made himself master 
of Italy and had been proclaimed dictator, he sought 
to reward the rest of his officers and generals by 
making them rich and advancing them to office and 
gratifying without reserve or stint their several 
requests ; but since he admired Pompey for his high 
qualities and thought him a great help in his ad- 
ministration of affairs, he was anxious to attach him 
to himself by some sort of a marriage alliance. His 
wife Metella shared his wishes, and together they 
persuaded Pompey to divorce Antistia and marry 
Aemilia, the step-daughter of Sulla, whom Metella 
had borne to Scaurus, and who was living with a 
husband already and was with child by him at this 
time.+ 

This marriage was therefore characteristic of a 
tyranny, and befitted the needs of Sulla rather than 
the nature and habits of Pompey, Aemilia being 
given to him in marriage when she was with child by 
another man, and Antistia being driven away from 


1 Cf. the Sulla, xxxiii. 3. This was in 82 B.c. With a 
similar purpose Sulla tried to make Julius Caesar part with 
his wife, but Caesar refused (cf. Plutarch’s Caesar, i. 1). 
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him ‘in dishonour, and in piteous plight too, since she 
had lately been deprived of her father because of her 
husband (for Antistius had been killed in the senate- 
house! because he was thought to be a partisan of 
Sulla for Pompey’s sake), and her mother, on behold- 
ing these indignities, had taken her own life. This 
calamity was added to the tragedy of that second 
marriage, and it was not the only one, indeed, since 
Aemilia had scarcely entered Pompey’s house before 
she succumbed to the pains of childbirth. 

X. After this, word was brought to Sulla that 
Perpenna was making himself master of Sicily and 
furnishing a refuge in that island for the survivors of 
the opposite faction,? that Carbo was hovering in 
those waters with a fleet, that Domitius had forced 
an entry into Africa, and that many other exiled 
men of note were thronging to those parts, all, in 
fact, who had succeeded in escaping his proscriptions. 
Against these men Pompey was sent witha large 
force. Perpenna at once abandoned Sicily to him, 
and he recovered the cities there. They had been 
harshly used by Perpenna, but Pompey treated them 
all with kindness except the Mamertines in Messana, 
These declined his tribunal and jurisdiction on the 
plea that they were forbidden by an ancient law of 
the Romans, at which Pompey said: “Cease quoting 
laws to us that have swords girt about us!”’ More: ~ 
over, he was thought to have treated Carbo in his 
misfortunes with an unnatural insolence. For. if it 
was necessary, as perhaps it was, to put the. man to 
death, this ought to have been done as soon as he 
was seized, and the deed would have been his who 


1 Karlier in the same year, 82 B.c., by order of the younger 
Marius, one of the consuls (Appian, ‘Bell. Civ, i. 88), 
* The Marian party. 
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ordered it. But as it was, Pompey caused a Roman 
who had thrice been consul to be brought in fetters 
and set before the tribunal where he himself was 
sitting, and examined him closely there, to the dis- 
tress and vexation of the audience. Then he ordered 
him to be led away and put to death. They say, 
moreover, that after Carbo had been led away to 
execution, when he saw the sword already drawn, 
he begged that a short respite and a convenient 
place might be afforded him, since his bowels dis- 
tressed him. Furthermore, Caius Oppius, the friend 
of Caesar, says that Pompey treated Quintus Valerius 
also with unnatural cruelty. . For, understanding 
that Valerius was a man of rare scholarship and 
learning, when he was brought to him, Oppius says, 
Pompey took him aside, walked up and down with 
him, asked and learned what he wished from him, 
and then ordered his attendants to lead him away 
and put him to death at once. 

But when Oppius discourses about the enemies or 
friends of Caesar, one must be very cautious about 
believing him. Pompey was compelled to punish 
those enemies of Sulla who were most eminent, and 
whose capture was notorious; but as to the rest, he 
suffered as many as possible to escape detection, and 
even helped to send some out of the country. 
Again, when he had made up his mind to chastise 
the city of Himera because it had sided with the 
enemy, Sthenis, the popular leader there, requested 
audience of him, and told him that he would commit 
an injustice if he should let the real culprit go and 
destroy those who had done no wrong. And when 
Pompey asked him whom he meant by the real 
culprit, Sthenis said he meant himself, since he had 
persuaded his friends among the citizens, and forced 
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his enemies, into their course. Pompey, then, ad- 
miring the man’s frank speech and noble spirit, 
pardoned him first, and then all the rest. And 
again, on hearing that his soldiers were disorderly in 
their journeys, he put a seal upon their swords, and 
whosoever broke the seal was punished. 

XI. While he was thus engaged in settling the 
affairs of Sicily, he received a decree of the senate 
and a letter from Sulla ordering him to sail to Africa 
and wage war with all his might against Domitius. 
For Domitius had assembled there a much larger 
force than that with which Marius, no long time 
ago,! had crossed from Africa into Italy and con- 
founded the Roman state, making himself tyrant 
instead of exile. Accordingly, after making all his 
preparations with great speed, Pompey left Memmius, 
his sister’s husband, as governor of Sicily, while he 
himself put out to sea with a hundred and twenty 
galleys, and eight hundred transports conveying 
provisions, ammunition, money, and engines of war. 
No sooner had he landed with part of his ships at 
Utica,? and with part at Carthage, than seven thou- 
sand of the enemy deserted and came over to him; 
and his own army contained six complete legions. 

Here, we are told, a ludicrous thing happened to 
him. Some soldiers, it would seem, stumbled upon 
a treasure and got considerable amounts of money. 
When the matter became public, the rest of the army 
all fancied that the place was full of money which 
the Carthaginians had hidden away in some time of 
calamity. Accordingly, Pompey could do nothing with 
his soldiers for many days because they were hunting 
treasures, but he went about laughing at the spectacle 
of so many myriads of men digging and stirring up 


2 Ins iwc. 2 In 81 B.C. 
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the ground. At last they grew weary of the search 
and bade Pompey lead them where he _ pleased, 
assuring him that they had been sufficiently punished 
for their folly. 

XII. Domitius now drew up his army against 
Pompey, with a ravine in front of him which was 
rough and difficult to cross; but a violent storm of 
wind and rain began in the morning and continued 
to rage, so that he gave up the idea of fighting that 
day and ordered a retreat. But Pompey, taking 
advantage of this opportunity, advanced swiftly to 
the attack, and crossed the ravine. The enemy met 
his attack in a disorderly and tumultuous fashion, 
not all of them indeed, nor with any uniformity ; 
besides, the wind veered round and drove the rain 
into their faces. However, the Romans also were 
troubled by the storm, since they could not see one 
another clearly, and Pompey himself narrowly escaped 
death by not being recognized, when a soldier de- 
manded the countersign from him and he gave it 
rather slowly. 

Nevertheless, they routed the enemy with great 
slaughter (it is said that out of twenty thousand 
only three thousand escaped), and hailed Pompey as 
Imperator. And when he said he would not accept 
the honour as long as the camp of the enemy was 
intact, but that if they thought him worthy of the 
appellation, they must first destroy that, his soldiers 
immediately made an assault upon the ramparts ; and 
Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of a peril 
like the one he had just escaped. The camp was 
soon taken, and Domitius was slain. Then some of 
the cities submitted at once to Pompey, and others 
were taken by storm. King Iarbas also, the con- 
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federate of Domitius, was captured, and his king- 
dom given to Hiempsal. Taking advantage of the 
good fortune and momentum of his army, Pompey 
now invaded Numidia. He marched through the 
country for many days, conquered all who came in 
his way, and made potent and terrible again the 
Barbarians’ fear of the Romans, which had reached 
«a low ebb. Nay, he declared that even the wild 
beasts in African lairs must not be left without 
experience of the courage and strength of the 
Romans, and therefore spent a few days in hunting 
lions and elephants. It took him only forty days all 
told, they say, to bring his enemies to naught, get 
Africa into his power, and adjust the relations of its 
kings, though he was but twenty-four years of age. 

XIII. On his return to Utica, a letter from Sulla 
was brought to him, in which he was commanded to 
send home the rest of his army, but to remain there 
himself with one legion, awaiting the arrival of the 
general who was to succeed him. Pompey himself 
gave no sign of the deep distress which these orders 
caused him, but his soldiers made their indignation 
manifest. When Pompey asked them to go home 
before him, they began to revile Sulla, declared they 
would not forsake their general, and insisted that he 
should not trust the tyrant. At first, then, Pompey 
tried what words could do to appease and mollify 
them; but when he was unable to persuade them, 
he came down from his tribunal and withdrew to his 
tent in tears. Then his soldiers seized him and set 
him again upon his tribunal, and a great part of the 
day was consumed in this way, they urging him to 
remain and keep his command, and he begging them 
to obey and not to raise a sedition. At last, when 
their clamours and entreaties increased, he swore 
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with an oath that he would kill himself if they 
used force with him, and even then they would 
hardly stop. 

Sulla’s first tidings of the affair were that Pompey 
was in revolt, and he told his friends that it was 
evidently his fate, now that he was an old man, to 
have his contests with boys. This he said because 
Marius also, who was quite a young man, had given 
him very great trouble and involved him in the most 
extreme perils. But when he learned the truth, 
and perceived that everybody was sallying forth to 
welcome Pompey and accompany him home with 
marks of goodwill, he was eager to outdo them. So 
he went out and met him, and after giving him the 
warmest welcome, saluted him in a loud voice as 
“Magnus, ’ or The Great, and ordered those who were 
by to give him this surname. Others, however, say 
that this title was first given him in Africa by the 
whole army, but received authority and weight when 
thus confirmed by Sulla. Pompey himself, however, 
was last of all to use it, and it was only after a long 
time, when he was sent as pro-consul to Spain against 
Sertorius, that he began to subscribe himself in_ his 
letters and ordinances ‘‘ Pompeius Magnus ”’ ; for the 
name had become familiar and was no longer in- 
vidious. 

And herein we may fittingly respect and admire 
the ancient Romans; they did not bestow such titles 
and surnames as a reward for successes in war and 
military command alone, but also adorned with them 
the high qualities and achievements of their states- 
men. At any rate, in two such cases the people 
bestowed the title of “Maximus,” which signifies 
the Greatest : upon Valerius, for reconciling them with 
the senate when it was at variance with them ;! and 

1 After the famous secession of the plebs, in 494 B.c. 
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upon Fabius Rullus,} because he expelled from the 
senate certain descendants of freedmen who had 
been enrolled in it on account of their wealth. 

XIV. After this, Pompey asked for a triumph, but 
Sulla opposed his request. The law, he said, per- 
mitted only a consul or a praetor to celebrate a 
triumph, but no one else. Therefore the first Scipio, 
after conquering the Carthaginians in Spain in far 
greater conflicts, did not ask for a triumph; for he 
was not consul, nor even praetor. And if Pompey, 
who had scarcely grown a beard as yet, and who was 
too young to be a senator, should ride into the city 
in a triumph, it would not only make Sulla’s govern- 
ment altogether odious, but also Pompey’s honour. 
This was what Sulla said to Pompey, declaring that 
he would not allow his request, but would oppose 
him and thwart his ambition if he refused to listen 
to him. 

Pompey, however, was not cowed, but bade Sulla 
reflect that more worshipped the rising than the 
setting sun, intimating that his own power was on 
the increase, while that of Sulla was on the wane 
and fading away. Sulla did not hear the words 
distinctly, but seeing, from their looks and gestures, 
that those who did hear them were amazed, he 
asked what it was that had been said. When he 
learned what it was, he was astounded at the bold- 
ness of Pompey, and cried out twice in succession : 
“ Let him triumph!” Further, when many showed 
displeasure and indignation at his project, Pompey, 
we are told, was all the more desirous of annoying 
them, and tried to ride into the city on a chariot 
drawn by four elephants ; for he had brought many 


1 Cf. the Fabius Maximus, i. 2. It was in the capacity of 
censor, 304 B.c., that Rullus thus purified the senate. 
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from Africa which he had captured from its kings. 
But the gate of the city was too narrow, and he 
therefore gave up the attempt and changed over to 
his horses. Moreover, when his soldiers, who had 
not got as much as they expected, were inclined to 
raise a tumult and impede the triumph, he said he 
did not care at all, but would rather give up his 
triumph than truckle to them. Then Servilius, a 
man of distinction, and one who had been most 
opposed to Pompey’s triumph, said he now saw that 
Pompey was really great, and worthy of the honour. 
And it is clear that he might also have been easily 
made a senator at that time, had he wished it; but 
he was not eager for this, as they say, since he was 
in the chase for reputation of a surprising sort. And 
indeed it would have been nothing wonderful for 
Pompey to be a senator before he was of age for it ; 
but it was a dazzling honour for him to celebrate a 
triumph before he was a senator. And this con- 
tributed not a little to win him the favour of the 
multitude ; for the people were delighted to have 
him still classed among the knights after a triumph. 

XV. Sulla, however, was annoyed at seeing to what 
a height of reputation and power Pompey was advanc- 
ing, but being ashamed to obstruct his career, he kept 
quiet. Only, when in spite of him and against his 
wishes Pompey made Lepidus consul,! by canvassing 
for him and making the people zealously support 
him through their goodwill towards himself, seeing 
Pompey going off through the forum with a throng, 
Sulla said: “I see, young man, that you rejoice in 
your victory ; and surely it was a generous and noble 
thing for Lepidus, the worst of men, to be pro- 
claimed consul by a larger vote than Catulus, the 


1 In 79 B.c, 
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best of men, because you influenced the people to 
take this course. Now, however, it is time for you 
to be wide awake and watchful of your interests ; 
you have made your adversary stronger than your- 
self.” But Sulla showed most clearly that he was not 
well-disposed to Pompey by the will which he wrote. 
For whereas he bequeathed gifts to other friends, 
and made some of them guardians of his son, he 
omitted all mention of Pompey. And yet Pompey 
bore this with great composure, and loyally, inso- 
much that when Lepidus and sundry others tried to 
prevent the body of Sulla from being buried in the 
Campus Martius, or even from receiving public burial 
honours, he came to the rescue, and gave to the 
interment alike honour and security.! 

XVI. Soon after the death of Sulla,” his prophecies 
were fulfilled, and Lepidus tried to assume Sulla’s 
powers. He took no circuitous route and used no 
pretence, but appeared at once in arms, stirring up 
anew and gathering about himself the remnants of 
faction, long enfeebled, which had escaped the hand 
of Sulla. His colleague, Catulus, to whom the in- 
corrupt and sounder element in the senate and people 
attached themselves, was the greatest Roman of the 
time in the estimate set upon his wisdom and justice, 
but was thought better adapted for political than 
military leadership. The situation itself, therefore 
demanded Pompey, who was not long in deciding 
what course to take. He took the side of the nobility, 
and was appointed commander of an army against 
Lepidus, who had already stirred up a large part of 
Italy and was employing Brutus to hold Cisalpine 
Gaul with an army. 


1 Cf. the Sulla, chapter xxxviii. 
7a RD. 
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Other opponents against whom Pompey came were 
easily mastered by him, but at Mutina, in Gaul, he 
lay a long while besieging Brutus. Meanwhile, 
Lepidus had made a hasty rush upon Rome, and 
sitting down before it, was demanding a second con- 
sulship, and terrifying the citizens with a vast throng 
of followers. But their fear was dissipated by a 
letter brought from Pompey, announcing that he 
had brought the war to a close without a battle. 
For Brutus, whether he himself betrayed his army, 
or whether his army changed sides and_ betrayed 
him, put himself in the hands of Pompey, and 
receiving an escort of horsemen, retired to a little 
town upon the Po. Here, after a single day had 
passed, he was slain by Geminius, who was sent by 
Pompey to do the deed. And Pompey was much 
blamed for this. For as soon as the army of Brutus 
changed sides, he wrote to the senate that Brutus 
had surrendered to him of his own accord; then he 
sent another letter denouncing the man after he had 
been put to death. The Brutus who, with Cassius, 
killed Caesar, was a son of this Brutus, a man who 
was like his father neither in his wars nor in his 
death, as is written in his Life. As for Lepidus, 
moreover, as soon as he was expelled from Italy, he 
made his way over to Sardinia. There he fell sick 
and died of despondency, which was due, as we are 
told, not to the loss of his cause, but to his coming 
accidentally upon a writing from which he discovered 
that his wife was an adulteress. 

XVII. But a general quite unlike Lepidus, namely 
Sertorius, was in possession of Spain, and was threat- 
ening the Romans like a formidable cloud. As if 
for a final disease of the state, the civil wars had 
poured all their venom into this man. He had 
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already slain many of the inferior commanders, and 
was now engaged with Metellus Pius, an illustrious 
man and a good soldier, but, as men thought, too slow 
by reason of his years in following up the oppor- 
tunities of war, and outdistanced when events swept 
along at high speed. For Sertorius attacked him 
recklessly and in robber fashion, and by his ambus- 
cades and flanking movements confounded a man 
who was practised in regular contests only, and com- 
manded immobile and heavy-armed troops.!_ Pompey, 
therefore, who kept his army under his command, 
tried to get himself sent out to reinforce Metellus, and 
although Catulus ordered him to disband his soldiers, 
he would not do so, but remained under arms near the 
city, ever making some excuse or other, until the 
senate gave him the command, on motion of Lucius 
Philippus. On this occasion, too, they say that a 
certain senator asked with amazement if Philippus 
thought it necessary to send Pompey out as pro- 
consul. “No indeed!” said Philippus, “but as 
pro-consuls,” implying that both the consuls of that 
year were good for nothing. 

XVIII. When Pompey arrived in Spain,? the 
reputation of a new commander produced the usual 
results; he transformed the men of Metellus with 
fresh hopes, and those nations which were not very 
firmly leagued with Sertorius began to be restless 
and change sides. Thereupon Sertorius disseminated 
haughty speeches against Pompey, and _ scoffingly 
said he should have needed but a cane and whip 
for this boy, were he not in fear of that old woman, 
meaning Metellus.? In fact, however, he kept very 
close watch on Pompey, and was afraid of him, and 


1 Cf. the Sertorius, xii. 5. 2' In 76 Bio. 
3 Cf, the Sertorius, xix. 6. 
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therefore conducted his campaign with more caution. 
For Metellus, contrary to all expectation, had become 
luxurious in his way of living and had given himself 
up completely to his pleasures; in fact, there had 
been all at once a great change in him towards pomp 
and extravagance,! so that this circumstance also 
brought Pompey an astonishing goodwill, and en- 
hanced his reputation, since he always maintained 
that simplicity in his habits which cost him no great 
effort ; for he was naturally temperate and orderly in 
his desires. 

The war had many phases, but what most vexed 
Pompey was the capture of Lauron by Sertorius. 
For when he supposed that his enemy was surrounded, 
and had made some boasts about it, all of a sudden 
it turned out that he was himself completely en- 
veloped. He was therefore afraid to stir, and had 
to look on while the city was burned before his 
eyes.2, However, near Valentia he conquered 
Herennius and Perpenna, men of military experience 
among the refugees with Sertorius, and generals 
under him, and slew more than ten thousand of their 
men. 

XIX. Elated by this achievement and full of 
pride, he made all haste to attack Sertorius himself, 
that Metellus might not share in the victory. By 
the river Sucro, though it was now late in the day, 
they joined battle, both fearing the arrival of 
Metellus; the one wished to fight alone, the other 
wished to have only one antagonist. Well, then, 
the struggle had a doubtful issue, for one wing on 
each side was victorious; but of the generals, 
Sertorius bore away the more honour, for he put to 


1 Cf. the Sertorius, xiii. 1 f. 
2 Cf. the Sertorius, chapter xviii. 
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flight the enemy in front of his position. But 
Pompey, who was on horseback, was attacked by a 
tall man who fought on foot; when they came to 
close quarters and were at grips, the strokes of their 
swords fell upon each other’s hands, but not with 
like result, for Pompey was merely wounded, where- 
as he lopped off the hand of his opponent. Then, 
when more foes rushed upon him together, his troops 
being now routed, he made his escape, contrary to 
all expectation, by abandoning to the enemy his 
horse, which had golden head-gear and ornamented 
trappings of great value. They fought with one 
another over the division of these spoils, and so 
were left behind in the pursuit.’ At break of day, 
however, both generals drew up their forces again 
to make the victory assured, but on the approach of 
Metellus, Sertorius retired and his army dispersed. 
His men were accustomed to scatter in this way, and 
then to come together again, so that often Sertorius 
wandered about alone, and often took the field again 
with an army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
like a winter torrent suddenly swollen. 

Pompey, then, when he went to meet Metellus 
after the battle and they were near each other, 
ordered his lictors to lower their fasces, out of 
deference to Metellus as his superior in rank. But 
Metellus would not allow this, and in all other ways 
was considerate of him, not assuming any superiority 
as aman of consular rank and the elder, except that 
when they shared the same camp the watchword was 
given out to all from the tent of Metellus; but for 
the most part they encamped apart. For their 
versatile enemy used to cut off their communications 


1 Of. the Sertorius, xix. 4. 
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and separate them, and showed great skill in appearing 
in many places within a short time, and in drawing 
them from one contest into another. And finally, 
by cutting off their supplies, plundering the country, 
and getting control of the sea, he drove both of 
them out of that part of Spain which was under him, 
and forced them to take refuge in other provinces 
for lack of provisions.! 

XX. When Pompey had exhausted most of his 
private resources and spent them on the war, he asked 
money of the senate, threatening to come back to 
Italy with his army if they did not sendit. Lucullus 
was consul at this time, and was not on good terms 
with Pompey, but since he was soliciting the conduct 
of the Mithridatic war for himself, made great efforts 
to have the money sent,’ for fear of furthering 
Pompey’s desire to let Sertorius go, and march 
against Mithridates, an antagonist whose subjection, 
as it was thought, would bring great glory and 
involve little difficulty. But in the meantime 
Sertorius was treacherously killed by his friends,’ 
and Perpenna, the ringleader among them, attempted 
to carry on his work. He had indeed the same 
forces and equipment, but lacked equal judgement 
in the use of them. Accordingly, Pompey took the 
field against him at once, and perceiving that he had 
no fixed plan of campaign, sent out ten cohorts as a 
decoy for him, giving them orders to scatter at 
random over the plain. Perpenna attacked these 
cohorts, and was engaged in their pursuit, when 
Pompey appeared in force, joined battle, and won a 
complete victory. Most of Perpenna’s officers 

1 Cf. the Sertorius, chapter xxi. 

2 Cf. the Ducullus, v. 2 f. 


% In 72 B.c., two years after Lucullus had set out against 
Mithridates. 
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perished in the battle, but Perpenna himself was 
brought before Pompey, who ordered him to be put 
to death. In this he did not show ingratitude, nor 
that he was unmindful of what had happened in 
Sicily,! as some allege against him, but exercised 
great forethought and salutary judgement for the 
commonwealth. For Perpenna, who had come into 
possession of the papers of Sertorius, offered to 
produce letters from the chief men at Rome, who 
had desired to subvert the existing order and change 
the form of government, and had therefore invited 
Sertorius into Italy. Pompey, therefore, fearing 
that this might stir up greater wars than those now 
ended, put Perpenna to death and burned the letters 
without even reading them. 

XXI. After this, he remained in Spain long 
enough to quell the greatest disorders and compose 
and settle such affairs as were in the most inflam- 
matory state ; then he led his army back to Italy, 
where, as chance would have it, he found the 
servile war at its height. For this reason, too, 
Crassus, who had the command in that war, pre- 
cipitated the battle at great hazard, and was success- 
ful, killing twelve thousand three hundred of the 
enemy. Even in this success, however, fortune 
somehow or other included Pompey, since five 
thousand fugitives from the battle fell in his way, 
all of whom he slew, and then stole a march on 
Crassus by writing to the senate that Crassus had 
conquered the gladiators in a pitched battle, but 
that he himself had extirpated the war entirely.? 


1 Cf. chapter x. 2, where there is nothing to imply that 
Perpenna put Pompey under obligations to him, except that 
he made no resistance. 

2 Cf. the Crassus, xi. 7, 
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And it was agreeable to the Romans to hear this said 
and to repeat it, so kindly did they feel towards him ; 
while as for Spain and Sertorius, there was no one 
who would have said, even in jest, that the entire 
work of their subjugation was performed by any 
one else than Pompey. 

Nevertheless, mingled with the great honour 
shown the man and the great expectations cherished 
of him, there was also considerable suspicion and 
fear; men said he would not disband his army, but 
would make his way by force of arms and absolute 
power straight to the polity of Sulla. Wherefore 
those who ran out and greeted him on his way, out 
of their goodwill, were no more numerous than those 
who did it out of fear. But Pompey soon removed 
this suspicion also by declaring that he would dis- 
band his army after his triumph. Then there re- 
mained but one accusation for envious tongues to 
make, namely, that he devoted himself more to the 
people than to the senate, and had determined to 
restore the authority of the tribunate, which Sulla 
had overthrown, and to court the favour of the 
many; which was true. For there was nothing on 
which the Roman people had more frantically set 
their affections, or for which they had a greater 
yearning, than to behold that office again. Pompey 
therefore regarded it as a great good fortune that he 
had the opportunity for this political measure, since 
he could have found no other favour with which to 
repay the goodwill of his fellow-citizens, if another 
had anticipated him in this. 

XXII. Accordingly, a second triumph was de- 
ereed him,! and the consulship. It was not on this 
account, however, that men thought him admirable 


kin 71 B06; 
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and great, nay, they considered this circumstance a 
proof of his splendid distinction, that Crassus, the 
richest statesman of his time, the ablest speaker, 
and the greatest man, who looked down on Pompey 
himself and everybody else, had not the courage 
to sue for the consulship until he had asked the 
support of Pompey. Pompey, moreover, was de- 
lighted, since he had long wanted an opportunity 
of doing him some service and kindness, and there- 
fore granted his request readily and solicited the 
people in his behalf,-announcing that he should be 
no less grateful to them for such a colleague than 
for the consulship. Notwithstanding, after they had 
been elected consuls, they differed on all points, and 
were constantly in collision.!. In the senate, Crassus 
had more weight; but among the people the power 
of Pompey was great. For he gave them back their 
tribunate, and suffered the courts of justice to be 
transferred again to the knights by law.2 But the 
most agreeable of all spectacles was that which he 
afforded the people when he appeared in person and 
solicited his discharge from military service. 

It is customary for a Roman knight, when he has 
served for the time fixed by law, to lead his horse 
into the forum before the two men who are called 
censors, and after enumerating all the generals and 
imperators under whom he has served, and render- 
ing an account of his service in the field, to receive 
his discharge. Honours and penalties are also 
awarded, according to the career of each. 

At this time, then, the censors Gellius and 
Lentulus were sitting in state, and the knights were 


1 Cf. the Crassus, xii. 1 f. 
2 By a law passed in the time of Sulla, only senators were 
eligible as judges. 
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passing in review before them, when Pompey was 
seen coming down the descent into the forum, other- 
wise marked by the insignia of his office, but lead- 
ing his horse with his own hand. When he was near 
and could be plainly seen, he ordered his lictors to 
make way for him, and led his horse up to the 
tribunal. The people were astonished and kept 
perfect silence, and the magistrates were awed and 
delighted at the sight. Then the senior censor put 
the question: “Pompeius Magnus, I ask thee whether 
thou hast performed all the military services re- 
quired by law?” Then Pompey said with a loud 
voice: “I have performed them all, and all under 
myself as imperator.” On hearing this, the people 
gave a loud shout, and it was no longer possible to 
check their cries of joy, but the censors rose up and 
accompanied Pompey to his home, thus gratifying 
the citizens, who followed with applause. 

XXIII. When Pompey’s term of office was now 
about to expire, and his differences with Crassus 
were increasing, a certain Caius Aurelius, who, 
though belonging to the equestrian order, had never 
meddled in public affairs, ascended the rostra at an 
assembly of the people, and came forward to say that 
Jupiter had appeared to him in his sleep, bidding him 
tell the consuls not to lay down their office before 
they had become friends. After these words had 
been said, Pompey stood motionless, but Crassus took 
the initiative, clasped his hand and greeted him, and 
then said: “I think [ do nothing ignoble or mean, 
my fellow-citizens, in yielding first to Pompey, whom 
you were pleased to call Magnus when he was still 
beardless, and to whom you decreed two triumphs 
before he was a senator.’’ Upon this, they were 
reconciled, and afterwards laid down their office.! 


1 Cf. the Crassus, xii. 3 f. 
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Now, Crassus continued the manner of life which 
he had chosen at the outset; but Pompey ceased 
his frequent appearances as an advocate, gradually 
forsook the forum, rarely shewed himself in public, 
and when he did, it was always with a retinue of 
followers. In fact, it was no longer easy to meet 
him or even to see him without a throng around 
him, but he took the greatest pleasure in making 
his appearance attended by large crowds, encom- 
passing his presence thus with majesty and pomp, 
and thinking that he must keep his dignity free 
from contact and familiar association with the multi- 
tude. For life in the robes of peace has a dangerous 
tendency to diminish the reputation of those whom 
war has made great and ill suited for democratic 
equality. Such men claim that precedence in the 
city also which they have in the field, while those 
who achieve less distinction in the field feel it to be 
intolerable if in the city at any rate they have no 
advantage. ‘Therefore when the people find a man 
active in the forum who has shone in camps and 
triumphs, they depress and humiliate him, but when 
he renounces and withdraws from such activity, they 
leave his military reputation and power untouched 
by their envy. How true this is, events themselves - 
soon showed. 

XXIV. The power of the pirates had its seat in 
Cilicia at first, and at the outset it was venturesome 
and elusive; but it took on confidence and boldness 
during the Mithridatic war,! because it lent itself to 
the king’s service. Then, while the Romans were 
embroiled in civil wars at the gates of Rome, the 
sea was left unguarded, and gradually drew and 
enticed them on until they no longer attacked navi- 


1 88-85, 83-81, 74 B.c. 
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gators only, but also laid waste islands and maritime 
cities. And presently men whose wealth gave them 
power, and those whose lineage was illustrious, and 
those who laid claim to superior intelligence, began 
to embark on piratical craft and share their enter- 
prises, feeling that the occupation brought them a 
certain reputation and distinction. ‘There were also 
fortified roadsteads and signal-stations for piratical 
craft in many places, and fleets put in here which 
were not merely furnished for their peculiar work 
with sturdy crews, skilful pilots, and light and 
speedy ships; nay, more annoying than the fear 
which they inspired was the odious extravagance of 
their equipment, with their gilded sails, and purple 
awnings, and silvered oars, as if they rioted in their 
iniquity and plumed themselves upon it. Their 
flutes and stringed instruments and drinking bouts 
along every coast, their seizures of persons in high 
command, and their ransomings of captured cities, 
were a disgrace to the Roman supremacy. For, you 
see, the ships of the pirates numbered more than a 
thousand, and the cities captured by them four 
hundred. Besides, they attacked and plundered 
places of refuge and sanctuaries hitherto inviolate, 
such as those of Claros, Didyma, and Samothrace ; 
the temple of Chthonian Earth at Hermione ; that 
of Asclepius in Epidaurus; those of Poseidon at 
the Isthmus, at Taenarum, and at Calauria; those of 
Apollo at Actium and Leucas; and those of Hera at 
Samos, at Argos, and at Lacinium. They also 
offered strange sacrifices of their own at Olympus,! 
and celebrated there certain secret rites, among 
which those of Mithras continue to the present time, 
having been first instituted by them. 


1 A town in southern Asia Minor, one of the strongholds 
of the pirates. 
*75 
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But they heaped most insults upon the Romans, 
even going up from the sea along their roads and 
plundering there, and sacking the neighbouring 
villas. Once, too, they seized two praetors, Sex- 
tilius and Bellinus, in their purple-edged robes, and 
carried them away, together with their attendants 
and lictors. They also captured a daughter of 
Antonius, a man who had celebrated a triumph, as 
she was going into the country, and exacted a large 
ransom for her. But their crowning insolence was 
this. Whenever a captive cried out that he was 
a Roman and gave his name, they would pretend to 
be frightened out of their senses, and would smite 
their thighs, and fall down before him entreating 
him to pardon them; and he would be convinced of 
their sincerity, seeing them so humbly suppliant. 
Then some would put Roman boots on his feet, and 
others would throw a toga round him, in order, 
forsooth, that there might be no mistake about him 
again. And after thus mocking the man for a long 
time and getting their fill of amusement from him, 
at last they would let down a ladder in mid ocean 
and bid him disembark and go on his way rejoicing ; 
and if he did not wish to go, they would push him 
overboard themselves and drown him. 

XXV. This power extended its operations over 
the whole of our Mediterranean Sea, making it un- 
navigable and closed to all commerce. This was 
what most of all inclined the Romans, who were 
hard put to it to get provisions and expected a great 
scarcity, to send out Pompey with a commission to 
take the sea away from the pirates. Gabinius, one 
of Pompey’s intimates, drew up a law which gave 
him, not an admiralty, but an out-and-out monarchy 
and irresponsible power over all men. For the law 
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gave him dominion over the sea this side of the 
pillars of Hercules, and over all the mainland to the 
distance of four hundred furlongs from the sea. 
These limits included almost all places in the Roman 
world, and the greatest nations and most powerful 
kings were comprised within them. Besides this, he 
was empowered to choose fifteen legates from the 
senate for the several principalities, and to take from 
the public treasuries and the tax-collectors as much 
money as he wished, and to have two hundred ships, 
with full power over the number and levying of 
soldiers and oarsmen. 

When these provisions of the law were read in 
the assembly,! the people received them with 
excessive pleasure, but the chief and most influential 
men of the senate thought that such unlimited and 
absolute power, while it was beyond the reach of 
envy, was yet a thing to be feared. Therefore they 
all opposed the law, with the exception of Caesar ; 
he advocated the law, not because he cared in the 
least for Pompey, but because from the outset he 
sought to ingratiate himself with the people and 
win their support. The rest vehemently attacked 
Pompey. And when one of the consuls told him 
that if he emulated Romulus he would not escape the 
fate of Romulus,? he was near being torn in pieces 
by the multitude. Moreover, when Catulus came 
forward to speak against the law the people had 
regard enough for him to be quiet for some time; 
but after he had spoken at length in Pompey’s 
praise and without any disparagement of him, and 
then counselled the people to spare such a man and 


1 In 67 B.c., Pompey being then thirty-nine years old. 
* That is, he would be mysteriously put out of the way. 
Cf. the Romulus, chapter xxvii. 
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not expose him to successive wars and perils, asking, 
“Whom else will you have if you lose him?” all 
with one accord replied, “Thyself.” Catulus, 
accordingly, since he could not persuade them, 
retired ; but when Roscius came forward to speak, 
no one would listen to him. He therefore made 
signs with his fingers that they should not choose 
Pompey alone to this command, but give him a 
colleague. At this, we are told, the people were 
incensed and gave forth such a shout that a raven 
flying over the forum was stunned by it and fell 
down into the throng. From this it appears that 
such falling of birds is not due to a rupture and 
division of the air wherein a great vacuum is pro- 
duced, but that they are struck by the blow of the 
voice, which raises a surge and billow in the air 
when it is borne aloft loud and strong. 

XXVI. For the time being, then, the assembly 
was dissolved ; but when the day came for the vote 
upon the law, Pompey withdrew privately into the 
country. On hearing, however, that the law had 
been passed, he entered the city by night, feeling 
that he was sure to awaken envy if the people 
thronged to meet him. But when day came, he 
appeared in public and offered sacrifice, and at an 
assembly held for him he managed to get many 
other things besides those already voted, and almost 
doubled his armament. For five hundred ships were 
manned for him, and a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men-at-arms and five thousand horsemen were 
raised. .Twenty-four men who had held command 
or served as praetors were chosen from the senate 
by him, and he had two quaestors. And since the 
prices of provisions immediately fell, the people 
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were moved to say in their joy that the very name 
of Pompey had put an end to the war. 

However, he divided the waters and the adjacent 
coasts! of the Mediterranean Sea into thirteen 
districts, and assigned to each a certain number of 
ships with a commander, and with his forces thus 
scattered in all quarters he encompassed whole fleets 
of piratical ships that fell in his way, and straight- 
way hunted them down and brought them into port: 
others succeeded in dispersing and escaping, and 
sought their hive, as it were, hurrying from all 
quarters into Cilicia. Against these Pompey in- 
tended to proceed in person with his sixty best 
ships. He did not, however, sail against them until 
he had entirely cleared of their pirates the Tyrr- 
henian Sea, the Libyan Sea, and the sea about 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, in forty days all told. 
This was owing to his own tireless energy and the 
zeal of his lieutenants. ) 

XXVII. But the consul Piso at Rome, out of 
wrath and envy, was interfering with Pompey’s 
equipment and discharging his crews; Pompey 
therefore sent his fleet round to Brundisium, while 
he himself went up by way of Tuscany to Rome. On 
learning of this, the citizens all streamed out into 
the road, just as if they had not escorted him forth 
only a few days before. What caused their joy was 
the unhoped for rapidity of the change, the market 
being now filled to overflowing with provisions. 
As a consequence Piso came near being deprived of 
his consulship, and Gabinius had the requisite law 
already written out. But Pompey prevented this, 
as well as other hostile acts, and after arranging 
everything else in a reasonable manner and getting 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 2. 
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what he wanted, went down to Brundisium and set 
sail. But though his immediate business was urgent 
and he sailed past other cities in his haste, still, he 
could not pass Athens by, but went up into the city, 
sacrificed to the gods, and addressed the people. 
Just as he was leaving the city, he read two inscrip- 
tions, each of a single verse, addressed to him, one 
inside the gate :— 

“ As thou knowest thou art mortal, in so far thou art 

a god;”’ 
and the other outside :— 


“We awaited, we saluted, we have seen, and now 
conduct thee forth.” 


Some of the pirate bands that were still roving at 
large begged for mercy, and since he treated them 
humanely, and after seizing their ships and persons 
did them no further harm, the rest became hopeful 
of mercy too, and made their escape from the other 
commanders, betook themselves to Pompey with 
their wives and children, and surrendered to him. 
All these he spared, and it was chiefly by their aid 
that he tracked down, seized, and punished those 
who were still lurking in concealment because con- 
scious of unpardonable crimes. 

XXVIII. But the most numerous and powerful 
had bestowed their families and treasures and useless 
folk in forts and strong citadels near the Taurus 
mountains, while they themselves manned _ their 
ships and awaited Pompey’s attack near the promon- 
tory of Coracesium in Cilicia; here they were 
defeated in a battle and then besieged. At last, 
however, they sent suppliant messages and_ sur- 
_ rendered themselves, together with the cities and 
islands of which they were in control; these they 
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1 «al moAAovs Coraés and Bekker, with Ss; Tobs ToAAovs 
after Stephanus (most of them being, etc.). 
2 §2 supplied, after Emperius ; Bekker has Sov xal Onpia, 
after Coraés. 
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had fortified, making them hard to get at and diff- 
cult to take by storm. The war was. therefore 
brought to an end and all piracy driven from the 
sea in less than three months, and besides many 
other ships, Pompey received in surrender ninety 
which had brazen beaks. The men themselves, who 
were more than twenty thousand in number, he did 
not once think of putting to death; and yet to let 
them go and suffer them to disperse or band together 
again, poor, warlike, and numerous as they were, he 
thought was not well. Reflecting, therefore, that 
by nature man neither is nor becomes a wild or an 
unsocial creature, but is transformed by the unnatural 
practice of vice, whereas he may be softened by 
new customs and a change of place and life; also 
that even wild beasts put off their fierce and savage 
ways when they partake of a gentler mode of life, he 
determined to transfer the men from the sea to land, 
and let them have a taste of gentle life by being 
accustomed to dwell in cities and to till the ground. 
Some of them, therefore, were received and incor- 
porated into the small and half-deserted cities ot 
Cilicia, which acquired additional territory; and 
after restoring the city of Soli, which had lately 
been devastated by Tigranes, the king of Armenia, 
Pompey settled many there. To most of them, 
however, he gave as a residence Dyme in Achaea, 
which was then bereft of men and had much good 
land. 

XXIX. Well, then, his maligners found fault with 
these measures, and even his best friends were not 
pleased with his treatment of Metellus in Crete. 
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Metellus, a kinsman of the Metellus who was a 
colleague of Pompey in Spain, had been sent as 
general to Crete before Pompey was chosen to his 
command ; for Crete was a kind of second source 
for pirates, next to Cilicia. Metellus hemmed in 
many of them and was killing and destroying them. 
But those who still survived and were besieged 
sent suppliant messages to Pompey and invited him 
into the island, alleging that it was a part of his 
government, and that all parts of it were within the 
limit to be measured from the sea.! Pompey 
accepted the invitation and wrote to Metellus 
putting a stop to his war. He also wrote the 
cities not to pay any attention to Metellus, and sent 
them one of his own officers as general, namely, 
Lucius Octavius, who entered the strongholds of the 
besieged pirates and fought on their side, thus 
making Pompey not only odious and oppressive, but 
actually ridiculous, since he lent his name to godless 
miscreants, and threw around them the mantle of 
his reputation to serve like a charm against evil, 
through envy and jealousy of Metellus. For not 
even Achilles played the part of a man, men said, 
but that of a youth wholly crazed and frantic in his 
quest of glory, when he made a sign to the rest 
which prevented them from smiting Hector, 


“Lest some one else win honour by the blow, 
and he come only second ”’ ; 2 


whereas Pompey actually fought in behalf of the 
common enemy and saved their lives, that he might 
rob of his triumph a general who had toiled hard 
to win it. Metellus, however, would not give in, 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 2. 2 Iliad, xxii. 207. 
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but captured the pirates and punished them, and 
then sent Octavius away after insulting and abusing 
him before the army. 

XXX. When word was brought to Rome that the 
war against the pirates was at an end, and that 
Pompey, now at leisure, was visiting the cities, 
Manlius, one of the popular tribunes, proposed a law 
giving Pompey all the country and forces which 
Lucullus commanded, with the addition, too, of 
Bithynia, which Glabrio? had, and the commission 
to wage war upon Mithridates and Tigranes, the 
kings, retaining also his naval force and his dominion 
over the sea as he had originally received them. 
But this meant the placing of the Roman supremacy 
entirely in the hands of one man; for the only 
provinces which were held to be excluded from his 
sway by the former law, namely, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Upper Colchis, and Ar- 
menia, these were now added to it, together with the 
military forces which Lucullus had used in his con- 
quest of Mithridates and Tigranes. But though 
Lucullus was thus robbed of the glory of his achieve- 
ments, and was receiving a successor who would 
enjoy his triumph rather than prosecute the war,? 
this was of less concern to the aristocratic party, 
although they did think that the man was unjustly 
and thanklessly treated ; they were, however, dis- 
pleased at the power given to Pompey, which they 
regarded as establishing a tyranny, and privately 
exhorted and encouraged one another to attack the 
law, and not to surrender their freedom. But when 

1 More correctly, Manilius. The Manilian law was passed 
in 66 B.c. Cf. the oration of Cicero Pro Lege Manilia. 

2 Glabrio, consul in 67 B.c., had been sent out to supersede 


Lucullus. 
8 Cf. the Lucullus, xxxv. 7. 
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the time came, their hearts failed them through fear 
of the people, and all held their peace except Catulus; 
he denounced the law at great length and the tribune 
who proposed it, and when none of the people would 
listen to him, he called out in loud tones from the 
rostra urging the senate again and again to seek out 
a mountain, as their forefathers had done,! or a lofty 
rock, whither they might fly for refuge and preserve 
their freedom. But still the law was passed by 
all the tribes, as we are told, and Pompey, in his 
absence, was proclaimed master of almost all the 
powers which Sulla had exercised after subduing the 
city in armed warfare. Pompey himself, however, on 
receiving his letters and learning what had been 
decreed, while his friends surrounded him with their 
congratulations, frowned, we are told, smote his thigh, 
and said, in the tone of one who was already op- 
pressed and burdened with command: “ Alas for 
my endless tasks! How much better it were to be 
an unknown man, if I am never to cease from military 
service, and cannot lay aside this load of envy and 
spend my time in the country with my wife!” As 
he said this, even his intimate friends could not 
abide his dissimulation ; they knew that his enmity 
towards Lucullus gave fuel to his innate ambition 
and love of power, and made him all the more 
delighted. 

XXXI. And certainly his actions soon unmasked 
him. For he sent out edicts in all directions calling 
the soldiers to his standard, and summoned the 
subject potentates and kings into his presence. 
Moreover, as he traversed the country, he left 
nothing undisturbed that Lucullus had done, but 


1 Tn reference to the secession of the plebs to Mons Sacer. 
See the Coriolanus, chapter vi. 
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remitted punishments in many cases, and took away 
rewards, and did everything, in a word, with an 
eager desire to shew the admirers of that general 
that he was wholly without power. Lucullus ex- 
postulated through his friends, and it was decided 
that they should have a meeting; they met, there- 
fore, in Galatia. And since both were very great 
and very successful generals, their lictors had their 
rods alike wreathed with laurel when they met; but 
Lucullus was advancing from green and shady regions, 
while Pompey chanced to have made a long march 
through a parched and treeless country. Accordingly, 
when the lictors of Lucullus saw that Pompey’s 
laurels were withered and altogether faded, they 
took some of their own, which were fresh, and with 
them wreathed and decorated his rods. This was 
held to be a sign that Pompey was coming to rob 
Lucullus of the fruits of his victories and of his 
glory. Now, Lucullus had been consul before Pompey, 
and was older than he; but Pompey’s two triumphs 
gave him a greater dignity. At first, however, their 
interview was conducted with all possible civility 
and friendliness, each magnifying the other’s exploits 
and congratulating him on his successes ; but in the 
conferences which followed they could come to no 
fair or reasonable agreement, nay, they actually 
abused each other, Pompey charging Lucullus with 
love of money, and Lucullus charging Pompey with 
love of power, and they were with difficulty separated 
by their friends. 

Furthermore, Lucullus, remaining in Galatia, as- 
signed parts of the conquered territory and made 
other gifts to whom he pleased ; while Pompey, en- 
camped at a little distance from him, tried to prevent 
any attention to his commands, and took away all 
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his soldiers from him, except sixteen hundred, whose 
mutinous spirit made them, as he thought, useless to 
himself and hostile to Lucullus.! Besides this, he 
would belittle the achievements of Lucullus, de- 
claring that he had waged war against mimic and 
shadowy kings only, while to himself there was now 
left the struggle against a real military force, and 
one disciplined by defeat, since Mithridates had now 
betaken himself to shields, swords, and horses. To 
this Lucullus retorted that Pompey was going forth 
to fight an image and shadow of war, following his 
custom of alighting, like a lazy carrion-bird, on bodies 
that others had killed, and tearing to pieces the 
scattered remnants of wars. For it was in this way 
that he had appropriated to himself the victories 
over Sertorius, Lepidus, and the followers of Spartacus, 
although they had actually been won by Metellus, 
Catulus, and Crassus. Therefore it was no wonder 
that he was trying to usurp the glory of the Pontic 
and Armenian wars, a man who had contrived to 
thrust himself in some way or other into the honour 
of a triumph for defeating runaway slaves.? 

XXXII. After this, Lucullus withdrew from those 
parts, and Pompey, having distributed his whole fleet 
so as to guard the sea between Phoenicia and the 
Bosporus, himself marched against Mithridates, who 
had a fighting force of thirty thousand foot and two 
thousand horse, but did not dare to offer battle. To 
begin with, the king was strongly encamped on a 
mountain which was difficult of assault, but abandoned 
it, supposing that it had no water. Pompey took pos- 
session of this very mountain, and judging by the 
nature of the vegetation and by the channels in the 
slopes that the place had springs, ordered his men to 


1Cf. the Lucullus, xvi. 1-4, 2 Cf. chapter xxi. 2. 
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sink wells everywhere. At once, then, his camp was 
abundantly supplied with water, and men wondered 
that in all the time of his encampment there Mithri- 
dates had been ignorant of this possibility. Next, 
he invested the king’s camp and walled him in. 
But after enduring a siege of forty-five days, Mithri- 
dates succeeded in stealing off with his most effective 
troops ; the sick and unserviceable he killed. Then, 
however, Pompey overtook him near the Kuphrates 
river, and encamped close by; and fearing lest the 
king should get the advantage of him by crossing 
the Euphrates, he put his army in battle array and 
led it against him at midnight. At this time Mithri- 
dates is said to have seen a vision in his sleep, re- 
vealing what should come to pass. He dreamed that 
he was sailing the Pontic Sea with a fair wind, and 
was already in sight of the Bosporus, and was greet- 
ing pleasantly his fellow-voyagers, as a man would 
do in his joy over a manifest and sure deliverance ; 
but suddenly he saw himself bereft of all his com- 
panions and tossed about on a small piece of wreckage. 
As he dreamed of such distress, his friends came to 
his couch and roused him with the news that Pompey 
was advancing to the attack. He was therefore 
compelled to give battle in defence of his camp, and 
his generals led out their troops and put them in 
array. But when Pompey perceived their prepara- 
tions to meet him, he hesitated to hazard matters in 
the dark,and thought it necessary merely to surround 
them, in order to prevent their escape, and then to 
attack them when it was day, since they were 
superior in numbers. But his oldest officers, by 
their entreaties and exhortations, prevailed upon him 
to attack at once; for it was not wholly dark, but 
the moon, which was setting, made it still possible 
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to distinguish persons clearly enough; indeed, it was 
this circumstance that brought most harm to the 
king’s troops. For the Romans came to the attack 
with the moon at their backs, and since her light 
was close to the horizon, the shadows made by their 
bodies were thrown far in advance and fell upon the 
enemy, who were thus unable to estimate correctly 
the distance between themselves and their foes, but 
supposing that they were already at close quarters, 
they hurled their javelins to no purpose and hit no- 
body. The Romans, seeing this, charged upon them 
with loud cries, and when the enemy no longer 
ventured to stand their ground, but fled in panic 
fear, they cut them down, so that many more than 
ten thousand of them were slain, and their camp was 
captured. 

Mithridates himself, however, at the outset, cut 
and charged his way through the Romans with eight 
hundred horsemen ; but the rest were soon dispersed 
and he was left with three companions. One of 
these was Hypsicrateia, a concubine, who always dis- 
played a right manly spirit and extravagant daring 
(for which reason the king was wont to call her 
Hypsicrates), and at this time, mounted and ac- 
coutred like a Persian, she was neither exhausted by 
the long journeys, nor did she weary of caring for 
the king’s person and for his horse, until they came 
to a place called Sinora, which was full of the king’s 
money and treasures. Thence Mithridates took 
costly raiment and distributed it to those who had 
flocked to him in his flight. He also gave each of 
his friends a deadly poison to carry with them, that 
no one of them might fall into the hands of the 
enemy against his will. From thence he set out 
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towards Armenia on his way to Tigranes ; but that 
monarch forbade his coming and proclaimed a reward 
of a hundred talents for his person; he therefore 
passed by the sources of the Euphrates and continued 
his flight through Colchis. 

XXXIII. Pompey then invaded Armenia on the 
invitation of young Tigranes, who was now in revolt 
from his father, and who met Pompey near the river 
Araxes, which takes its rise in the same regions as 
the Euphrates, but turns towards the east and 
empties into the Caspian Sea. ‘These two, then, 
marched forward together, receiving the submission 
of the cities as they passed; King Tigranes, how- 
ever, who had recently been crushed by Lucullus, 
but now learned that Pompey was rather mild and 
gentle in his disposition, received a Roman garrison 
into his palace, and taking with him his friends 
and kindred, set out of his own accord to surrender 
himself. When he rode up to the Roman camp, 
two of Pompey’s lictors came to him and bade him 
dismount from his horse and go on foot; for no 
man mounted on horseback had ever been seen in 
a Roman camp. Tigranes, accordingly, not only 
obeyed them in this, but also unloosed his sword 
and gave it to them; and finally, when he came 
into the presence of Pompey himself, he took oft 
his royal tiara and made as if to lay it at his feet, and 
what was most humiliating of all, would have thrown 
himself down and clasped his knees in supplication. 
But before he could do this, Pompey caught him 
by the hand and drew him forward, and after giving 
him a seat near himself, and putting his son on the 
other side, told him that he must lay the rest of his 
losses to Lucullus, who had robbed him of Syria, 
Phoenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene; but that 
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what he had kept up to the present time he should 
continue to hold if he paid six thousand talents to 
the Romans as a penalty for his wrongdoing; and 
that his son should be king of Sophene. With 
these terms Tigranes was well pleased, and when 
the Romans hailed him as King, he was overjoyed, 
and promised to give each soldier half a mina of 
silver, to each centurion ten minas, and to each 
tribune a talent. But his son was dissatisfied, and 
when he was invited to supper, said that he was 
not dependent on Pompey for such honours, for he 
himself could find another Roman to bestow them. 
Upon this, he was put in chains and reserved for 
the triumph. Not long after this, Phraates the 
Parthian sent a demand for the young man, on 
the plea that he was his son-in-law, and a pro- 
position that the Euphrates be adopted as a boundary 
between his empire and that of the Romans. Pom- 
pey replied that as for Tigranes, he belonged to his 
father more than to his father-in-law; and as for a 
boundary, the just one would be adopted.. 

XXXIV. Then leaving Afranius in charge of 
Armenia, Pompey himself proceeded against Mithri- 
dates,1 and of necessity passed through the peoples 
dwelling about the Caucasus mountains. The 
greatest of these peoples are the Albanians and 
the Iberians, of whom the Iberians extend to the 
Moschian mountains and the Euxine Sea, while 
the Albanians lie to the eastward as far as the 
Caspian Sea. These latter at first granted Pompey’s 
request for a free passage; but when winter 
had overtaken his army in their country and_ it 
was occupied in celebrating the Roman festival ot 
the Saturnalia, they mustered no less than forty 


1 In 65 B.c. 
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thousand men and made an attack upon it. To 
do this, they crossed the river Cyrnus, which rises 
in the Iberian mountains, and receiving the Araxes 
as it issues from Armenia, empties itself by twelve 
mouths into the Caspian. Others say that the 
Araxes makes no junction with this stream, but 
takes a course of its own, and empties itself close 
by into the same sea. Although Pompey could 
have opposed the enemy’s passage of the river, 
he suffered them to cross undisturbed ; then he at- 
tacked them, routed them, and slew great numbers 
of them. When, however, their king sent envoys 
and begged for mercy, Pompey condoned his wrong- 
doing and made a treaty with him; then he marched 
against the Iberians, who were not less numerous 
than the others and more warlike, and had a strong 
desire to gratify Mithridates by repulsing Pompey. 
For the Iberians had not been subject either to the 
Medes or the Persians, and they escaped the 
Macedonian dominion also, since Alexander departed 
from Hyrcania in haste. Notwithstanding, Pompey 
routed this people also in a great battle, in which 
nine thousand of them were slain and more than 
ten thousand taken prisoners; then he invaded 
Colchis, where, at the river Phasis, Servilius met 
him, at the head of the fleet with which he was 
guarding the Euxine. 

XXXV. Now, the pursuit of Mithridates, who had 
thrown himself among the peoples about the Bos- 
porus and the Maeotic Sea, was attended with great 
difficulties; besides, word was brought to Pompey 
that the Albanians had again revolted, Turning back | 
against these in resentment and wrath, he crossed 
the Cyrnus again with great difficulty and hazard, 
since the Barbarians had fenced off its banks with 
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long stretches of palisades; then, since he must 
make a long march through a waterless and difficult 
country, he ordered ten thousand skins to be filled 
with water, and with this provision advanced upon 
the enemy. He found them drawn up on the river 
Abas, sixty thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, 
but wretchedly armed, and clad for the most part in 
the skins of wild beasts. They were led by a 
brother of the king, named Cosis, who, as soon as 
the fighting was at close quarters, rushed upon 
Pompey himself and smote him with a javelin on 
the fold of his breastplate; but Pompey ran_ him 
through the body and killed him. 

In this battle it is said that there were also 
Amazons fighting on the side of the Barbarians, and 
that they came down from the mountains about the 
river Thermodon. For when the Romans were 
despoiling the Barbarians after the battle, they came 
upon Amazonian shields and buskins; but no body 
of a woman was seen. The Amazons inhabit the 
parts of the Caucasus mountains that reach down 
to the Hyrcanian Sea, and they do not border on 
the Albani, but Gelae and Leges dwell between. 
With these peoples, who meet them by the river 
Thermodon, they consort for two months every 
year ; then they go away and live by themselves. 

XXXVI. After the battle, Pompey set out to 
march to the Hyrcanian and ‘Caspian Sea, but was 
turned back by a multitude of deadly reptiles when 
he was only three days march distant, and withdrew 
into Lesser Armenia. Here the kings of the Ely- 
maeans and the Medes sent ambassadors to him, 
and he wrote them a friendly answer ; but against 
the Parthian king, who had burst into Gordyene 
and was plundering the subjects of Tigranes, he sent 
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an armed force under Afranius, which drove him out 
of the country and pursued him as far as the district 
of Arbela. 

Of all the concubines of Mithridates that were 
brought to Pompey, he used not one, but restored 
them all to their parents and kindred; for most of 
them were daughters and wives of generals and 
princes. But Stratonice, who was held in highest 
esteem by the king and had the custody of the 
richest of his fortresses, was, it would seem, the 
daughter of a humble harpist, an old man, and poor 
besides; but she made such a swift conquest of 
Mithridates as she once played for him at his wine, 
that he took her with him to his bed, but sent the 
old man away in great displeasure at not getting so 
much as a kindly greeting. In the morning, however, 
when the old man rose and saw in his house tables 
loaded with gold and silver beakers, a large retinue 
of servants, and eunuchs and pages bringing costly 
garments to him, and a horse standing before his 
door caparisoned like those of the king’s friends, he 
thought the thing a mockery and a joke, and tried 
to run out of doors. But the servants laid hold of him 
and told him that the king had bestowed on him 
the large estate of a rich man who had recently 
died, and that these things were only small fore- 
tastes and specimens of the goods and chattels still 
remaining. In this way he was with difficulty per- 
suaded, and putting on his purple robes and leaping 
upon his horse, he rode through the city, crying : 
* All this is mine.” To those who laughed at him 
he said that what he was doing was no wonder ; 
the wonder was that he did not throw stones at 
those who met him, for he was mad with joy. Of 
such a stock and lineage was Stratonice. But she 
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surrendered this stronghold to Pompey, and brought 
him many gifts, of which he accepted only those 
which were likely to adorn the temples at Rome 
and add splendour to his triumph; the rest he 
bade Stratonice keep and welcome. In like manner, 
too, when the king of the Iberians sent him a couch, 
a table, and a throne, all of gold, and begged him to 
accept them, he delivered these also to the quaestors, 
for the public treasury. 

XXXVII. In the fortress of Caenum Pompey 
found also private documents belonging to Mithri- 
dates, and read them with no little satisfaction, since 
they shed much light upon the king’s character. For 
there were memoranda among them from which it 
was discovered that, besides many others, he had 
poisoned to death his son Ariarathes, and also 
Alcaeus of Sardis, because he had surpassed him in 
driving race-horses. Among the writings were also in- 
terpretations of dreams, some of which he himself 
had dreamed, and others, some of his wives. There 
were also letters from Monime to him, of a lascivious 
nature, and answering letters from him to her. 
Moreover, Theophanes says there was found here an 
address of Rutilius, which incited the king to the 
massacre of the Romans in Asia. But most people 
rightly conjecture that this was a malicious in- 
vention on the part of Theophanes, perhaps because 
he hated Rutilius, who was wholly unlike himself, 
but probably also to please Pompey, whose father had 
been represented as an utter wretch by Rutilius in 
his histories. 

XXXVIII. From Caenum Pompey went to Amisus, 
where his ambition led him into obnoxious courses. 
For whereas he had roundly abused Lucullus be- 
cause, while his enemy was still alive, he would 
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issue edicts and distribute gifts and honours,—things 
which victors are wont to do only when a war has 
been brought to an end and finished,— yet he himself, 
while Mithridates was supreme in Bosporus and had 
collected a formidable force, just as though the 
whole struggle was ended, took the same course, 
regulating the provinces and distributing gifts; for 
many leaders and princes and twelve barbarian 
kings had come to him. Wherefore, to gratify 
these other kings, he would not deign, in answering 
a letter from the king of Parthia, to address him as 
King of Kings, which was his usual title. Moreover, 
a great and eager passion possessed him to recover 
Syria, and march through Arabia to the Red Sea,! 
in order that he might bring his victorious career 
into touch with the Ocean which surrounds the 
world on all sides; for in Africa he had been the 
first to carry his conquests as far as the Outer Sea, 
and again in Spain he had made the Atlantic Ocean 
the boundary of the Roman dominion, and thirdly, 
in his recent pursuit of the Albani, he had narrowly 
missed reaching the Hyrcanian Sea. In order, 
therefore, that he might connect the circuit of his 
military expeditions with the Red Sea, he put his 
army in motion. And, besides, he saw that it was 
dificult to hunt Mithridates down with an armed 
force, and that he was harder to deal with when he 
fled than when he gave battle. 

XXXIX. Wherefore, remarking that he would 
leave behind him for this fugitive a mightier enemy 
than himself, to wit, famine, he stationed ships to 
keep guard against the merchants sailing to Bos- 
porus; and death was the penalty for such as were 
caught. Then taking the great mass of his army. 


1 je. the Persian Gulf. 
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he set out on his march, and when he came upon the 
still unburied bodies of those who, led by Triarius, 
had fallen in an unsuccesstul combat with Mithri- 
dates,! he gave them all an honourable and splendid 
burial, The neglect of this is thought to have been 
the chief reason why Lucullus was hated by his 
soldiers. After his legate Afranius had subdued for 
him the Arabians about Amanus, he himself went 
down into Syria,? and since this country had no 
legitimate kings, he declared it to be a province and 
possession of the Roman people; he also subdued 
Judaea, and made a prisoner of Aristobulus the 
king. Some cities he built up, others he set free, 
chastising their tyrants. But most of his time he 
spent in judicial business, settling the disputes of 
cities and kings, and for those to which he himself 
could not attend, sending his friends. Thus when 
the Armenians and Parthians referred to him the 
decision of a territorial quarrel, he sent them three 
arbiters and judges. For great was the name of his 
power, and not less that of his virtue and clemency. 
This enabled him to hide away most of the trans- 
gressions of his friends and intimates, since he 
was not fitted by nature to restrain or chastise 
evil doers; but he was so helpful himself to those 
who had dealings with him that they were con- 
tent to endure the rapacity and severity of his 
friends. 

XL. The one who had most influence with him 
was Demetrius, a freedman, a young man of some 
intelligence otherwise, but who abused his good 
fortune. The following story is told about him. 
Cato the philosopher, when he was still a young man, 


1 Three years earlier. Cf. the Zucullus, xxxv. 1. 
2 In the spring of 64 B.c., 
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but had already great reputation and lofty purposes, 
went up to Antioch,! at a time when Pompey was 
not there, wishing to inspect the city. Cato him- 
self, the story goes, marched on foot, as always, but 
the friends who journeyed with him were on _horse- 
back. When he beheld before the gate of the city a 
throng of men in white raiment, and drawn up along 
the road the youths on one side, and the boys on 
the other, he was vexed, supposing this to be done 
out of deference and honour to himself, who desired 
nothing of the kind. However, he ordered his friends 
to dismount and walk with him; but when they 
drew near, the master of all these ceremonies met 
them, with a wreath on his head and a wand in his 
hand, and asked them where they had left Demetrius, 
apd when he would come. The friends of Cato, 
accordingly, burst out laughing, but Cato said, “O 
the wretched city!” and passed on without any 
further answer. 

However, Pompey himself made this Demetrius 
less odious to the rest by enduring his caprices with- 
out vexation. For instance, it is said that many 
times at his entertainments, when Pompey was 
awaiting and receiving his other guests, that fellow 
would be already reclining at table in great state, 
with the hood of his toga drawn down behind his 
ears.” Before his return to Italy, he had purchased 
the pleasantest suburbs of Rome and the most beau- 
tiful places of entertainment, and very costly gardens 
were called “ Demetrian”’ after him; and yet 
Pompey himself, up to the time of his third triumph, 
had a simple and modest house. After that, it is 
true, when he was erecting the famous and beautiful 


1 Cf. Cato the Younyer, chapter xiii. 
2 A mark of slovenliness. 
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theatre which bears his name, he built close by it, 
like a small boat towed behind a ship, a more splen- 
did house than the one he had before. But even 
this was not large enough to excite envy, so that 
when he who succeeded Pompey as its owner entered 
it, he was amazed, and inquired where Pompey the 
Great used to sup. At any rate, so the story runs. 

XLI. The king of the Arabians about Petra had 
hitherto made no account of the Roman power, but 
now he was thoroughly alarmed and wrote that he 
had determined to obey and perform all commands. 
Pompey, therefore, wishing to confirm him in his 
purpose, marched towards Petra, an expedition 
which was not a little censured by most of his 
followers. For they thought it an evasion of the 
pursuit of Mithridates, and demanded that he should 
rather turn against that inveterate enemy, who was 
again kindling the flames of war and preparing, as it 
was reported, to march an army through Scythia and 
Paeonia against Italy. Pompey, however, thinking 
it easier to crush the king’s forces when he made 
war than to seize his person when he was in flight, 
was not willing to wear out his own strength in a 
vain pursuit, and therefore sought other employ- 
ment in the interval of the war and thus protracted 
the time. 

But fortune resolved the difficulty. For when he 
was come within a short distance of Petra, and had 
already pitched his camp for that day and was 
exercising himself on horseback near by, dispatch- 
bearers rode up from Pontus bringing good tidings. 
Such messengers are known at once by the tips of 
their spears, which are wreathed with laurel. As soon 
as the soldiers saw these couriers they ran in throngs 
to Pompey. At first he was disposed to finish his 
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1 Syos Coraés and Bekker have eis éYos, after Solanus, 
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exercise, but at their shouts and entreaties he dis- 
mounted from his horse, took the dispatches, and led 
the way into camp. There was no regular tribunal, 
nor had there been time to erect the military sub- 
stitute, which the soldiers make with their own 
hands by digging up large clods of earth and heaping 
‘them one upon another; but in the eager haste of 
the moment they piled up the pack-saddles of the 
beasts of burden and made an eminence of them. 
Pompey ascended this and announced to his soldiers 
that Mithridates was dead, having made away with 
himself because his son Pharnaces had revolted from 
him, and that Pharnaces had come into possession of 
all the power there, acting, as he wrote, in behalf ot 
himself and the Romans.! 

XLII. Upon this the army, filled with joy, as was 
natural, gave itself up to sacrifices and entertain- 
ments, feeling that in the person of Mithridates ten 
thousand enemies had died. Then Pompey, having — 
brought his achievements and expeditions to such an 
unexpectedly easy completion, straightway withdrew 
from Arabia, and passing rapidly through the inter- 
vening provinces, came to Amisus. Here he found 
many gifts that had been brought from Pharnaces, 
and many dead bodies of the royal family, and the 
corpse of Mithridates himself, which was not easy to 
recognize by the face (for the embalmers had 
neglected to remove the brain), but those who cared 
to see the body recognized it by the scars. Pompey 
himself could not bring himself to look upon the 
body, but to propitiate the divine jealousy sent it 
away to Sinope. He was amazed at the size and 
splendour of the arms and raiment which Mith- 
ridates used to wear; although the sword-belt, which 


1 This was in 63 B.c. 
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cost four hundred talents, was stolen by Publius and 
sold to Ariarathes, and the tiara was secretly given 
by Caius, the foster brother of Mithridates, to 
Faustus the son of Sulla, at his request; it was a 
piece of wonderful workmanship. All this escaped 
the knowledge of Pompey at the time, but Phar- 
naces afterwards learned of it and punished the 
thieves. 

After arranging and settling affairs in those parts, 
Pompey proceeded on his journey, and now with 
greater pomp and ceremony. For instance, when 
he came to Mitylene, he gave the city its freedom, 
for the sake of Theophanes, and witnessed the 
traditional contest of the poets there, who now took 
as their sole theme his own exploits. And being 
pleased with the theatre, he had sketches and plans 
of it made for him, that he might build one like it 
in Rome, only larger and more splendid.1 And 
when he was in Rhodes, he heard all the sophists 
there, and made each of them a present of a talent. 
Poseidonius has actually described the discourse 
which he held before him, against Hermagoras the 
rhetorician, on Investigation in General. At Athens, 
too, he not only treated the philosophers with like 
munificence, but also gave fifty talents to the city 
towards its restoration. He therefore hoped to set foot 
in Italy with a reputation more brilliant than that of 
any other man, and that his family would be as eager 
to see him as he was to see them. But that divine 
agency which always takes pains to mingle with the 
great and splendid gifts of fortune a certain portion 
of evil, had long been secretly at work preparing to 
make his return a very bitter one. For Mucia his wife 


1 Cf. chapter xl. 5. The theatre was opened in 55 B.c., 
and accommodated 40,000 persons. 
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had played the wanton during his absence. While 
Pompey was far away, he had treated the report of 
it with contempt; but when he was nearer Italy and, 
as it would seem, had examined the charge more at 
his leisure, he sent her a bill of divorce, although he 
neither wrote at that time, nor afterwards declared, 
the grounds on which he put her away; but the 
reason is stated in Cicero’s letters.! 

XLIII. All sorts of stories about Pompey kept 
travelling to Rome before him, and there was much 
commotion there, where it was thought that he 
would straightway lead his army against the city, 
and that a monarchy would be securely established. 
Crassus took his children and his money and secretly 
withdrew, whether it was that he was really afraid, 
or rather, as seemed likely, because he wished to 
give credibility to the calumny and make the envious 
hatred of Pompey more severe. Pompey, accord- 
ingly, as soon as he set foot in Italy,? held an 
assembly of his soldiers, and after he had said what 
fitted the occasion, and had expressed his gratitude 
and affection for them, he bade them disperse to 
their several cities and seek their homes, remember- 
ing to come together again for the celebration of his 
triumph. When the army had been thus disbanded 
and all the world had learned about it, a wonderful 
thing happened. When the cities saw Pompey the 
Great journeying along unarmed and with only a 
few intimate friends, as though returning from an or- 
dinary sojourn abroad, the people streamed forth to 
show their good will, and escorting him on his way 
with a larger force, brought him with them back to 
Rome, where, had he purposed any revolutionary 

1 Not in any which are extant. In a letter to Atticus 
(i. 12, 3) Cicero says that Pompey’s divorce of Mucia was 
heartily approved. 2 In 62 b.0. 
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changes at that time, he had no need of the army 
that he had disbanded. 

XLIV. Now, since the law did not permit a com- 
mander to enter the city before his triumph, Pompey 
sent a request to the senate that they should put off 
the consular elections, asking them to grant him 
this favour in order that he might personally assist 
Piso in his candidacy. But Cato opposed the request, 
and Pompey did not get what he wished. However, 
Pompey admired Cato’s boldness of speech and the 
firmness which he alone publicly displayed in defence 
of law and justice, and therefore set his heart on 
winning him over in some way or other; and since 
Cato had two nieces, Pompey wished to take one of 
them to wife himself, and to marry the other to his 
son. But Cato saw through the design, which he 
thought aimed at corrupting him and in a manner 
bribing him by means of marriage alliance, although 
his sister and his wife were displeased that he 
should reject Pompey the Great as a family con- 
nection. In the meantime, however, wishing to 
have Afranius made consul, Pompey spent money 
lavishly on his behalf among the tribes, and the 
people went down to Pompey’s gardens to get it. 
As a consequence, the matter became notorious and 
Pompey was in ill repute ; the office of consul was 
highest of all, and he himself had therefore re- 
ceived it as a reward for his successes, and yet he 
was making this office a thing to be bought by those 
who were unable to win it by merit. ‘In these 
reproaches, however,’ said Cato to the women, “ we 
must have taken our share, if we had become 
allied to Pompey.” And when they heard this, they 
agreed that his estimate of the fit and proper was 
better than theirs.! 


1 Cf. Cato the Younger, xxx. 1-5. 229 
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XLV. His triumph had such a magnitude that, 
although it was distributed over two days, still the 
time would not suffice, but much of what had been 
prepared could not find a place in the spectacle, 
enough to dignify and adorn another triumphal 
procession. Inscriptions borne in advance of the 
procession indicated the nations over which he 
triumphed. These were: Pontus, Armenia, Cappa- 
docia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, 
Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia and Palestine, 
Judaea, Arabia, and all the power of the pirates by 
sea and land which had been overthrown. Among 
these peoples no less than a thousand strongholds 
had been captured, according to the inscriptions, 
and cities not much under nine hundred in number, 
besides eight hundred piratical ships, while thirty- 
nine cities had been founded. In addition to all 
this the inscriptions set forth that whereas the 
public revenues from taxes had been fifty million 
drachmas, they were receiving from the additions 
which Pompey had made to the city’s power eighty- 
five million, and that he was bringing into the public 
treasury in coined money and vessels of gold and 
silver twenty thousand talents, apart from the money 
which had been given to his soldiers, of whom the 
one whose share was the smallest had _ received 
fifteen hundred drachmas. The captives led in 
triumph, besides the chief pirates, were the son of 
Tigranes the Armenian with his wife and daughter, 
Zosime, a wife of King Tigranes himself, Aristo- 
bulus, king of the Jews, a sister and five children of 
Mithridates, Scythian women, and hostages given 
by the Iberians, by the Albanians, and by the king 
of Commagene ; there were also very many trophies, 
equal in number to all the battles in which Pompey 
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had been victorious either in person or in the persons 
of his lieutenants. But that which most enhanced 
his glory and had never been the lot of any Roman 
before, was that he celebrated his third triumph 
over the third continent. For others before him 
had celebrated three triumphs; but he celebrated 
his first over Libya, his second over Europe, and 
this his last over Asia, so that he seemed in a way 
to have included the whole world in his three 
triumphs. 

XLVI. His age at this time, as those insist who 
compare him in all points to Alexander and force 
the parallel, was less than thirty-four years, though 
in fact he was nearly forty... How happy would it 
have been for him if he had ended his life at this 
point, up to which he enjoyed the good fortune ot 
Alexander! For succeeding time brought him only 
success that made him odious, and failure that was 
irreparable. That political power which he had won 
by his own legitimate efforts, this he used in the 
interests of others illegally, thus weakening his own 
reputation in proportion as he strengthened them, 
so that before he was aware of it he was ruined by 
the very vigour and magnitude of his own power. 
And just as the strongest parts of a city’s defences, 
when they are captured by an enemy, impart to him 
their own inherent strength, so it was by Pompey’s 
power and influence that Caesar was raised up 
against the city, and Caesar overthrew and cast 
down the very man by whose aid he had waxed 
strong against the rest. And this was the way it 
came about. 

When Lucullus came back from Asia, where he 


1In 61 B.c., when this triumph was celebrated, Pompey 
was in his for ty- -sixth year. 
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had been outrageously treated by Pompey, the 
senate at once gave him a splendid reception, and 
after Pompey’s arrival, wishing to obstruct that 
leader's reputation, it urged Lucullus all the more to 
take part in public life. In other matters Lucullus 
was already dulled and chilled past all efficiency, 
having given himself over to the pleasures of ease 
and the enjoyment of his wealth ; but he sprang at 
once upon Pompey and by a vigorous attack won a 
victory over him in the matter of those ordinances 
of his own which Pompey had annulled,! and carried 
the day in the senate with the support of Cato. 
Thus worsted and hard pressed, Pompey was forced 
to fly for refuge to popular tribunes and attach 
himself to young adventurers. Among these the 
boldest and vilest was Clodius, who took him up and 
threw him down under the feet of the people, and 
keeping him ignobly rolled about in the dust of the 
forum, and dragging him to and fro there, he used 
him for the confirmation of what was said and _ pro- 
posed to gratify and flatter the people. He even 
went so far as to ask a reward for his services from 
Pompey, as if he were helping him instead of 
disgracing him, and this reward he subsequently 
got in the betrayal of Cicero, who was Pompey’s 
friend and had done him more political favours than 
any one else. For when Cicero was in danger of 
condemnation and begged his aid, Pompey would 
not even see him, but shut his front door upon 
those who came in Cicero’s behalf, and slipped away 
by another. Cicero, therefore, fearing the result of 
his trial, withdrew secretly from Rome.? 


* Having been impeached for illegally putting Lentulus 
and Cethegus to death, he went into voluntary exile in 
58 B.c. See the Cicero, chapters xxx. and xxxi, 
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XLVII. At this time Caesar had returned from 
his province! and had inaugurated a policy which 
brought him the greatest favour for the present 
and power for the future, but proved most injurious 
to Pompey and the city. He was a candidate for 
his first consulship, and seeing that, while Crassus 
and Pompey were at variance, if he attached him- 
self to the one he would make an enemy of the 
other, he sought to reconcile them with one another, 
—a thing which was honourable in itself and con- 
ducive to the public good, but he undertook it for 
an unworthy reason and with all the cleverness of 
an intriguer. For those opposing forces which, as 
in a vessel, prevented the city from rocking to and 
fro, were united into one, thereby giving to faction 
an irresistible momentum that overpowered and 
overthrew everything. At all events, Cato, when 
men said that the state had been overturned by the 
quarrel which afterwards arose between Caesar and 
Pompey, declared that they wrongly laid the blame 
on what had merely happened last; for it was not 
their discord nor yet their enmity, but their concord 
and harmony which was the first and greatest evil 
to befall the city. Caesar was, indeed, chosen 
consul ; but he at once paid his court to the indigent 
and pauper classes by proposing measures for the 
founding of cities and the distribution of lands, 
thereby lowering the dignity of his office and 
making the consulate a kind of tribunate. And 
when he was opposed by his colleague Bibulus, and 
Cato stood ready to support Bibulus with all his 
might, Caesar brought Pompey on the rostra before 
the people, and asked him in so many, words 


1 He returned from Spain in 60 B.c. See the Caesar, 
chapters xiii. and xiv. 
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whether he approved the proposed laws: and when 
Pompey said he did, “ Then,’ said Caesar, “in case 
any resistance should be made to the laws, will you 
come to the aid of the people?” “ Yes, indeed,” 
said Pompey, “I will come, bringing, against those 

who threaten swords, both sword and_ buckler.”’ 
_ Never up to that day had Pompey said or done any- 
thing more vulgar and arrogant, as it was thought, 
so that even his friends apologized for him and said 
the words must have escaped him on the spur of the 
moment. However, by his subsequent acts he made 
it clear that he had now wholly given himself up to 
do Caesar's bidding. For to everybody’s surprise he 
married Julia, the daughter of Caesar, although she 
was betrothed to Caepio and was going to be married 
to him within a few days; and to appease the wrath 
of Caepio, Pompey promised him his own daughter 
in marriage, although she was already engaged to 
Faustus the son of Sulla. Caesar himself married 
Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso. 

XLVIII. After this, Pompey filled the city with 
soldiers and carried everything with a high hand. 
As Bibulus the consul was going down into the 
forum with Lucullus and Cato, the crowd fell upon 
him and broke the fasces of his lictors, and somebody 
threw a basket of ordure all over the head ot 
Bibulus himself, and two of the tribunes who were 
escorting him were wounded. When they had thus 
cleared the forum of their opponents, they passed 
the law concerning the distribution of lands; and 
the people, caught by this bait, became tame at once 
in their hands, and ready to support any project, 
not meddling at all, but silently voting for what was 
proposed to them. Accordingly, Pompey got those 
enactments of his ratified which Lucullus contested ; 
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Caesar received the two Gauls and Illyricum for five 
years, together with four complete legions ; and it 
was decided that the consuls for the ensuing year! 
should be Piso, the father-in-law of Caesar, and 
Gabinius, who was the most extravagant of Pompey’s 
flatterers. 

While this was going on, Bibulus shut himself up 
in his house and for the eight months remaining of 
his consulship did not appear in public, but issued 
edicts which were full of accusations and slanders 
against Pompey and Caesar ; Cato, as though inspired 
and possessed by a spirit of prophecy, foretold in 
the senate what the future would bring to the city 
and to Pompey; while Lucullus renounced the 
struggle and led a life of ease, on the plea that he 
was past the age for political affairs ; whereat Pompey 
remarked that for an old man luxurious living was 
more unseasonable than political activity. However, 
Pompey himself also soon gave way weakly to his 
passion for his young wife, devoted himself for the 
most part to her, spent his time with her in villas 
and gardens, and neglected what was going on in 
the forum, so that even Clodius, who was then a 
tribune of the people, despised him and engaged in 
most daring measures. For after he had driven 
Cicero into banishment, and sent Cato off to Cyprus 
under pretence of giving him military command, 
and Caesar was gone off to Gaul, and when he saw 
that the people were devoted to him because all his 
political measures were undertaken to please them, 
he straightway attempted to repeal some of the 
arrangements which Pompey had made; he took 
away his prisoner, Tigranes, and kept him about his 
own person; and he prosecuted some of his friends, 


1 58 sc. 
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making a test of the power of Pompey by his pro- 
ceedings against them. And finally, when Pompey 
appeared at a public trial,! Clodius, having at his 
beck and call a rabble of the lewdest and most 
arrogant rufhians, stationed himself in a conspicuous 
place and put to them such questions as these: 
“ Who is a licentious imperator?’’ “What man seeks 
for a man?” “ Who scratches his head with one 
finger?’ And they, like a chorus trained in respon- 
sive song, as he shook his toga, would answer each 
question by shouting out ‘“‘ Pompey.” 

XLIX. Of course this also was annoying to Pom- 
pey, who was not accustomed to vilification and was 
inexperienced in this sort of warfare; but he was 
more distressed when he perceived that the senate 
was delighted to see him insulted and paying a 
penalty for his betrayal of Cicero. When, however, 
it had come to blows and even wounds in the forum, 
and a servant of Clodius, stealing along through the 
crowd of bystanders towards Pompey, was found to 
have a sword in his hand, Pompey made this his 
excuse, although he was also afraid of the insolent 
abuse of Clodius, and came no more into the forum 
as long as Clodius was tribune, but kept himself con- 
tinually at home, where he was ever debating with 
his friends how he might appease the anger of the 
senate and the nobility against him. To Culleo, 
however, who urged him to divorce Julia and ex- 
change the friendship of Caesar for that of the 
senate, he would not listen, but he yielded to the 
arguments of those who thought he ought to bring 
Cicero back, who was the greatest enemy of Clodius 
and most beloved in the senate, and he escorted 


1 The trial of Milo, in 56 s.c. Cf. Dio Cassius, xxxix. 
19. 
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1 In 57 B.C. 
* The law made Pompey Praefectus Annonae for five years 
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Cicero's brother, who was a petitioner for his re- 
turn, with a large force into the forum, where, 
though some were wounded and some killed, he 
nevertheless got the better of Clodius. And when 
Cicero returned to the city! by virtue of the law 
then passed, he immediately reconciled Pompey 
to the senate, and by his advocacy of the corn law 
he in a manner once more made Pompey master of 
all the land and sea in Roman possession. For under 
his direction were placed harbours, trading-places, 
distributions of crops,—in a word, navigation and 
agriculture.? Clodius alleged that the law had not 
been proposed on account of the scarcity of grain, 
but the scarcity of grain had arisen in order that the 
law might be proposed, a law whereby the power of 
Pompey, which was withering away, as it were, in 
consequence of his failing spirits, might be rekindled 
again and recovered in a new office. But others de- 
clare that this was a device of the consul Spinther, 
whose aim was to confine Pompey in a higher office, 
in order that he himself might be sent out to aid 
King Ptolemy.? However, Canidius, as tribune of 
the people, brought in a law providing that Pompey, 
without an army, and with two lictors only, should 
go out as a meditator between the king and the 
people of Alexandria. Pompey was thought to re- 
gard the law with no disfavour, but the senate re- 
jected it, on the plausible pretence that it feared 
for his safety. Besides, writings were to be found 
scattered about the forum and near the senate-house, 
stating that it was Ptolemy’s wish to have Pompey 
given to him as a commander instead of Spinther. 
And Timagenes actually says that Ptolemy left home 

3 Ptolemy had taken refuge from his dissatisfied subjects 


in Rome, and wished to be restored. Cf. Dio Cassius, xxxix. 
12-17. He is referred to again in chapter Ixxvi. 5. 
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without sufficient reason and under no necessity, 
and that his abandonment of Egypt was owing to 
the persuasions of Theophanes, who was aiming to 
give Pompey profitable occupation in the holding 
of anew command. But this is not made credible 
by the baseness of Theophanes as much as it is made 
incredible by the nature of Pompey, in which am- 
bition was not of such a mean and base order. 

L. Having thus been set over the administration 
and management of the grain tr ade, Pompey sent out 
his agents “and friends in various directions, while he 
himself sailed to Sicily, Sardinia and Niviea; and 
collected grain. When he was about to set sail with 
it, there was a violent storm at sea, and the ship- 
captains hesitated to put out; but he led the way on 
board and ordered them to weigh anchor, crying 
with a loud voice: “To sail is necessary ; to live 
is not.” By this exercise of zeal and courage at- 
tended by good fortune, he filled the sea with ships 
and the markets with grain, so that the excess of 
what he had provided sufficed also for foreign peoples, 
and. there was an abundant overflow, as from a spring, 
for all. 

LI. Meanwhile, his Gallic wars raised Caesar to 
greatness ; and though he was thought to be very 
far removed from Rome, and to be occupied with 
Belgae, Suevi, and Britannd, he secretly and cleverly 
contrived to thwart Pompey’s designs in the heart 
of the city and in the most important matters. For 
he himself, with his military force clothing him as 
the body does the soul, was carefully training it, not 
against the Barbarians merely, nay, he used its com- 
bats with these only to give it exercise, as if in 
hunting and the chase,—and was making it in- 
vincible and terrible; but all the while he was 
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sending back to Rome gold and silver and the other 
spoils and the rest of the wealth which came to him 
in abundance from his numerous wars, and by 
tempting people with his bribes, and contributing 
to the expenses of aediles, praetors, consuls, and 
their wives, he was winning many to his side. There- 
fore when he crossed the Alps and spent the winter 
in Luca, a great crowd of ordinary men and women 
gathered there in eager haste to see him, while two 
hundred men of senatorial rank, among whom were 
Pompey and Crassus, and a hundred and twenty 
fasces of proconsuls and praetors were seen at Caesar's 
door.! Accordingly, he filled all the rest with hopes 
and loaded them with money, and sent them away; but 
between himself, Pompey, and Crassus the following 
compact was made : these two were to stand for the 
consulship, and Caesar was to assist their candidacy 
by sending large numbers of his soldiers home to 
vote for them; as soon as they were elected, they 
were to secure for themselves commands of provinces 
and armies, and to confirm Caesar’s present provinces 
to him for another term of five years. When all this 
was publicly known, it gave displeasure to the chief 
men of the state, and Marcellinus rose in the as- 
sembly and asked Pompey and Crassus to their faces 
whether they were going to be candidates for the 
consulship. As the majority of the people bade 
them answer, Pompey did so first, and said that 
perhaps he would be a candidate, and perhaps he 
would not ; but Crassus gave a more politic answer, 
for he said he would take whichever course he 
thought would be for the advantage of the common 

wealth.2, And when Marcellinus persisted in his 


1 This was in 56 B.c. Cf. the Caesar, chapter xxi. 
2 Cf. the Crassus, xv..1 f, 
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attack upon Pompey and was thought to be making 
a strong speech, Pompey remarked that Marcellinus 
was of all men most unjust, since he was not grate- 
ful to him for making him eloquent instead of 
speechless, and full to vomiting instead of famished. 

LII. However, though all the rest declined to be 
candidates for the consulship, Cato encouraged and 
persuaded Lucius Domitius not to desist, for the 
struggle with the tyrants, he said, was not for office, 
but for liberty. But Pompey and his partisans, 
seeing the firmness of Cato, and fearing lest, having 
all the senate with him, he should draw away and 
pervert the sound-minded among the people, would 
not suffer Domitius to go down into the forum, but 
sent armed men and slew the link-bearer who. was 
leading his company, and put the rest to flight ; 
Cato was the last to retire, after being wounded in 
the right arm while he was fighting to defend 
Domitius. -- 

By such a path they made their way into the 
office they sought, nor even then did they behave 
more decently. But first of all, while the people 
were casting their votes for the election of Cato to 
the praetorship, Pompey dissolved the assembly, 
alleging an inauspicious omen, and after corrupting 
the tribes with money, they proclaimed Vatinius 
praetor instead of Cato. Then, by means of Tre- 
bonius, a tribune, they introduced laws which, ac- 
cording to the agreement, continued his provinces to 
Caesar for a second term of five years, gave Crassus 
Syria and the expedition against the Parthians, and 
to Pompey himself the whole of Africa, both Spains, 
and four legions ; of these he lent two to Caesar, at 
his request, for the war in Gaul. But although 
Crassus went out to his province at the expiration of 
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his consulship,! Pompey opened his theatre and held 
gymnastic and musical contests at its dedication, 
and furnished combats of wild beasts in which five 
hundred lions were killed, and above all, an elephant 
fight, a most terrifying spectacle. 

LIII. All this won him admiration and affection ; 
but on the other hand he incurred a corresponding 
displeasure, because he handed over his provinces 
and his armies to legates who were his friends, while 
he himself spent his time with his wife among the 
pleasure-places of Italy, going from one to another, 
either because he loved her, or because she loved 
him so that he could not bear to leave her; for this 
reason too is given. Indeed, the fondness of. the 
young woman for her husband was notorious, al- 
though the mature age of Pompey did not invite 
such devotion. The reason for it, however, seems 
to have lain in the chaste restraint of her husband, 
who knew only his wedded wife, and in the dignity 
of his manners, which were not severe, but full of 
grace, and especially attractive to women, as even 
Flora the courtesan may be allowed to testify. It 
once happened that at an election of aediles people 
came to blows, and many were killed in the vicinity 
of Pompey and he was covered with their blood, so 
that he changed his garments. His servants carried 
these garments to his house with much confusion 
and haste, and his young wife, who chanced to be 
with child, at sight of the blood-stained toga, fainted 
away and with difficulty regained her senses, and in 
consequence of the shock and her sufferings, mis- 
carried. Thus it came to pass that even those who 
‘found most fault with Pompey’s friendship for Caesar 
could not blame him for the love he bore his wife. 
However, she conceived again and gave birth to a 

etn 545. c. 
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female child, but died trom the pains of travail, and 
the child survived her only a few days. Pompey 
made preparations to bury her body at his Alban 
villa, but the people took it by force and carried it 
down to the Campus Martius for burial, more out of 
pity for the young woman than as a favour to 
Pompey and Caesar. But of these two, it was thought 
that the people gave a larger share of the honour 
to Caesar, who was absent, than to Pompey, who 
was present. For the city became at once a tossing 
sea, and everywhere surging tumult and discordant 
speeches prevailed, since the marriage alliance whicli 
had hitherto veiled rather than restrained the am- 
bition of the two men was now at anend. Aftera 
short time, too, tidings came that Crassus had lost 
his life in Parthia, and so what had been a great 
hindrance to the breaking out of civil war was re- 
moved ; for through fear of him both Pompey and 
Caesar had somehow or other continued to treat 
one another fairly. But when fortune had removed 
the third champion who waited to compete with the 
victor in their struggle, at once the comic poet's 
words were apt, and 


“each wrestler against the other 
Anoints himself with oil and smears his hands 
with dust.” 2 


So slight a thing is fortune when compared with 
human nature; for she cannot satisfy its desires, 
since all that extent of empire and magnitude of 
wide-stretching domain could not suffice for two 
men. They had heard and read that the gods? 
“divided the universe into three parts, and each 
got his share of. power,’ and yet-they did not think 

1 Cf. Kock, Com. Graec. Frag. iil. p. 484. 

2 Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto; Ihad, xv. 189. 
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the Roman dominion enough for themselves, who 
were but two. 

LIV. Still, Pompey once said in addressing the 
people that he had received every office earlier than 
he had expected, and had laid it down more quickly 
than others had expected. And in truth his dis- 
banding of his armies was a perpetual witness to 
the truth of his words. But at this time he thought 
that Caesar was not going to dismiss his forces, and 
therefore sought to make himself strong against 
him by means of magistracies in the city. Beyond 
this, however, he attempted no_ revolutionary 
changes, nor did he wish to be thought to distrust 
Caesar, but rather to neglect and despise him. But 
when he saw that the magistracies were not bestowed 
according to his wishes, because the citizens were 
bribed, he suffered an anarchy to arise in the city ;! 
and forthwith there was prevalent much talk in 
favour of a dictator, which Lucilius the popular tribune 
first ventured to make public, when he advised the 
people to elect Pompey dictator. But Cato attacked 
him, and Lucilius came near losing his tribunate, 
and many of Pompey’s friends came forward in 
defence of him, declaring that he neither asked nor 
desired that office. And when Cato applauded 
Pompey and urged him to devote himself to the 
cause of law and order, for the time being he did 
so, out of shame, and Domitius and Messala were 
installed in the consulship?; but afterwards an 
anarchy arose again, and more people now agitated 
the question of a dictatorship more boldly. There- 
fore Cato and his party, fearing lest they should be 
overborne, determined to allow Pompey a certain 


1 That is, no consuls were elected. 
* In 53 B.c., seven months after the regular time. 
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1 In 52 B.o. 
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legalized office, and so to divert him from the un- 
mixed tyranny of a dictatorship. Consequently, 
Bibulus, who was an enemy of Pompey, was first to 
propose in the senate that Pompey be chosen sole 
consul; for thus, he said, the city would either be 
set free from the prevailing disorder, or would 
become the slave of its strongest man. The pro- 
posal seemed strange, considering the man who 
made it ; but Cato rose, leading everybody to think 
that he was going to speak against it, and when 
silence was made, said that he himself would not 
have introduced the proposed measure, but that 
since it had been introduced by another, he urged 
its adoption, because he preferred any government 
whatever to no government at all, and thought that 
no one would govern better than Pompey in a time 
of such disorder. The senate accepted the measure, 
and decreed that Pompey, if elected consul, should 
govern alone, but that if he himself desired a col- 
league, he might choose whom he thought fit after 
two months had fully expired. .Having in this way 
been made consul! and so declared by Sulpicius, 
the Interrex,2, Pompey addressed himself in. a 
friendly manner to Cato, acknowledging that he 
was much indebted to him, and inviting him to 
give advice in a private capacity on the conduct of 
the government. But Cato would not admit that 
Pompey was indebted to him, declaring that none 
of his words had been spoken in. the interests ot 
Pompey, but in the interests of the city; and that 
he would give him advice in a private capacity if he 
were invited, and in case he should not be invited, 
would publicly make known his opinion. Such, 
indeed, was Cato in everything. 


? One who held supreme power inthe absence of regularly 
elected consuls. 
si 
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LY. Pompey now entered the city, and married 
Cornelia, a daughter of Metellus Scipio. She was 
not a virgin, but had lately been left a widow by 
Publius, the son of Crassus, whose virgin bride she 
had been before his death in Parthia. The young 
woman had many charms apart from her youthful 
beauty. She was well versed in literature, in playing 
the lyre, and in geometry, and had been accustomed 
to listen to philosophical discourses with profit. In 
addition to this, she had a nature which was free 
from that unpleasant officiousness which such ac- 
complishments are apt to impart to young women ; 
and her father’s lineage and reputation were above 
reproach. Nevertheless, the marriage was displeasing 
to some on account of the disparity in years; for 
Cornelia’s youth made her a fitter match for a son 
of Pompey. Those, too, who were more critical, 
considered that Pompey was neglectful of the un- 
happy condition of the city, which had chosen him 
as her physician and put herself in his sole charge ; 
whereas he was decking himself with garlands and 
celebrating nuptials, though he ought to have re- 
garded his very consulship as a calamity, since it 
would not have been given him in such an illegal 
manner had his country been prosperous. Moreover, 
although he presided over the suits for corruption 
and bribery, and introduced laws for the conduct 
of the trials, and in all other cases acted as 
arbiter with dignity and fairness, making the 
court-rooms safe, orderly, and quiet by his presence 
there with an armed force, still, when Scipio, his 
father-in-law, was put on trial, he summoned the 
three hundred and sixty jurors to his house and 
solicited their support, and the prosecutor abandoned 
the case when he saw Scipio conducted from the 
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forum by the jurors. Once more, therefore, Pompey 
was in ill repute, and this was still further increased 
because, although he had put a stop by law to 
encomiums on persons under trial, he himself came 
into court to pronounce an encomium on Plancus. 
Cato, who happened to be one of the jurors, clapped 
his hands to his ears and said it was not right for 
him, contrary to the law, to listen to encomiums. 
Cato was therefore set aside before he could cast his 
vote, but Plancus was convicted by the other votes, 
to the disgrace of Pompey. For, a few days after- 
wards, Hypsaeus, a man of consular dignity, who was 
under prosecution, lay in wait for Pompey as he was 
returning from his bath for supper, clasped his knees, 
and supplicated his favour ; but Pompey passed along 
contemptuously, telling him that, except for spoiling 
his supper, he was accomplishing nothing. In this 
way he got the reputation of being partial, and was 
blamed for it. Everything else, however, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing into good order, and chose his 
father-in-law as his colleague for the remaining five 
months of the year. It was also decreed that he 
should retain his provinces for another four years, 
and receive a thousand talents yearly, out of which 
he was to feed and maintain his soldiers. 

LVI. But the friends of Caesar took occasion 
from this to demand that some consideration be 
shewn for Caesar also, who was waging so many con- 
tests in behalf of the Roman supremacy ; they said he 
deserved either another consulship, or the prolonga- 
tion of his command, so that no one else might suc- 
ceed to his labours and rob him of the glory of them, 
but that the one who had performed them might 
himself continue in power and enjoy his honours un- 
disturbed. A debate arose on these matters, during 
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which Pompey, giving the impression that it was 
goodwill towards Caesar that led him to deprecate 
the odium in which Caesar stood, said he had letters 
from Caesar wherein he expressed a wish to have 
a successor and be relieved of his command; he 
thought it right, however, that he should be per- 
mitted to stand for the consulship even in his absence. 
Opposition to this was made by Cato and his party, 
who urged that Caesar must lay down his arms and 
become a private citizen before he could obtain any 
favour from his fellow-citizens; and since Pompey 
made no contention, but as it were accepted defeat, 
there was more suspicion about his sentiments towards 
Caesar. He also sent and asked back the troops 
which he had lent him,! making the Parthian war 
his pretext for doing so. And although Caesar knew 
the real reasons for asking back the soldiers, he sent 
them home with generous gifts. 

LVII. After this Pompey had a dangerous illness 
at Naples,? but recovered from it, and on the advice 
of Praxagoras the Neapolitans offered sacrifices of 
thanksgiving for his preservation. Their example 
was followed by the neighbouring peoples, and so 
the thing made its way throughout all Italy, and 
every city, small and great, held festival for many 
days. No place could contain those who came to 
greet him from all quarters, but roads and villages 
and ports were filled with sacrificing and feasting 
throngs. Many also with garlands on their heads 
and lighted torches in their hands welcomed and 
escorted him on his way, pelting him with flowers, 
so that his progress and return to Rome was a most 
beautiful and splendid sight. And yet this is said to 
have done more than anything else to bring about 


1 Cf. chapter hi. 3. 2 In 50 B.c. 
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the war. For while the public rejoicing was so great, 
a spirit of arrogance came upon Pompey, which 
went beyond the calculations based upon facts, 
and, throwing to the winds that caution which 
had thus far always given security to his successful 
achievements, he indulged himself in unlimited con- 
fidence and contempt for Caesar’s power, feeling that 
he would need neither an armed force to oppose him 
nor any irksome labour of preparation, but that he 
would pull him down much more easily than he had 
raised him up. Besides this, Appius came, bringing 
from Gaul the troops which Pompey had lent Caesar. 
He said much to belittle Caesar’s achieve nents there, 
and gave out scandalous stories about Caesar. He 
also said that Pompey knew not his own power and 
reputation if he surrounded himself with other troops — 
against Caesar, for he could put down Caesar with 
Caesar’s own soldiers as soon as he appeared on the 
scene, so great was their hatred of Caesar and their 
warm affection ror Pompey. In this way, then, 
Pompey was elated, and his confidence filled him 
with so great a contempt for his adversary that he 
mocked at those who were afraid of the war; and 
when some said that if Caesar should march upon 
the city, they did not see any forces with which to . 
defend it from him, with a smiling countenance and 
calm mien he bade them be in no concern; “ For,” 
said he, “in whatever part of Italy I stamp upon 
the ground, there will spring up armies of foot and 
horse.” 

LVIII. And now, too, Caesar devoted himself 
to public affairs with greater vigour. He no longer 
kept -himself far away from Italy, was always send- 
ing his soldiers back to the city to take part in 
the elections, and by means of his money was 
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secretly working upon many of the magistrates and 
corrupting them. Among these was Paulus the 
consul, who was won over by a bribe of fifteen 
hundred talents; and Curio the popular tribune, 
whom Caesar set free from innumerable debts; and 
Mark Antony, whose friendship for Curio had in- 
volved him in Curio’s obligations. It was said, 
indeed, that one of Caesar’s centurions who had 
come back to Rome and was standing near the 
senate-house, when he heard that the senate would 
not give Caesar a prolongation of his term of office, 
struck his hand upon his sword and said: “ But this 
will give it.” And Caesar’s intrigues and prepara- 
tions had this purpose. 

And yet the requests and demands which Curio 
made in behalf of Caesar seemed to be very popular 
in their character. For he demanded one of two 
things : either that Pompey also should be required 
to give up his soldiery, or else that Caesar’s should 
not be taken away from him; for whether they 
became private persons on just and equal terms, or 
remained a matcli for each other with their present 
forces, they would make no disturbance; but he who 
weakened one of them doubled the power of which 
he stood in fear. To this Marcellus the consul 
replied by calling Caesar a robber, and urging that 
he be voted a public enemy unless he should lay 
down his arms; nevertheless, Curio, aided by Antony 
and Piso, prevailed so far as to have the opinion of 
the senate taken. He therefore moved that those 
should withdraw to one side who wished that Caesar 
only should lay down his arms and that Pompey 
should remain in command; and the majority with- 
drew. But when he moved again that all those 
should withdraw who wished both to lay down their 
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arms and neither to remain in command, only 
twenty-two favoured Pompey, while all the rest 
sided with Curio. Curio, therefore, felt that he had 
won the day, and with a joyful countenance rushed 
before the people, who clapped their hands in 
welcome and pelted him with garlands and flowers. 
Pompey was not present in the senate, since com- 
manders of armies cannot enter the city ; Marcellus, 
however, rose and declared that he would not sit 
there listening to speeches, but since he saw ten 
legions already looming up in their march over the 
Alps, he himself also would send forth a man who 
would oppose them in defence of his country. 

LIX. Upon this, the city went into mourning, as 
in the presence of a public calamity ; and Marcellus, 
followed by the senate, marched through the forum 
to meet Pompey, and standing before him said: “I 
bid thee, Pompey, to defend thy country, to employ 
the forces now in readiness, and to levy others.” 
Lentulus also said the same, being one of the consuls 
elected for the coming year. But when Pompey 
began to levy recruits, some refused to obey the 
summons, and a few came together reluctantly and 
without zest, but the greater part cried out for a 
settlement of the controversy. For Antony, in defiance 
of the senate, had read before the people a letter of 
Caesar containing propositions which were attractive 
to the multitude. He asked, namely, that both 
Pompey and he should give up their provinces, dis- 
band their armies, put themselves in the hands of 
the people, and render an account of what they had 
done. But Lentulus, who was by this time consul, 
would not call the senate together ; Cicero, however, 
who was just returned from Cilicia, tried to effect a 
settlement of the dispute on these terms, namely, 
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that Caesar should renounce Gaul and dismiss the 
rest of his forces, but should retain two legions and 
Illyricum, and wait for his second consulship. And 
when Pompey was dissatisfied with this, the friends 
of Caesar conceded that he should dismiss one of the 
two legions; but since Lentulus still opposed, and 
Cato cried out that Pompey was blundering again in 
allowing himself to be deceived, the settlement 
came to naught. 

LX. And now word was brought that Caesar had 
seized Ariminum,! a large city of Italy, and was 
marching directly upon Rome with all his forces. 
But this was false. For he was marching with no 
more than three hundred horsemen and five thousand 
men-at-arms; the rest of his forces were beyond the 
Alps, and he did not wait for them, since he wished 
to fall upon his enemies suddenly, when they were 
in confusion and did not expect him, rather than to 
give them time and fight them after they were pre- 
pared. And so, when he was come to the river 
Rubicon, which was the boundary of the province 
allotted to him, he stood in silence and delayed to 
cross, reasoning with himself, of course, upon the 
magnitude of his adventure. Then, like one who 
casts himself from a precipice into a yawning abyss, 
he closed the eyes of reason and put a veil between 
them and his peril, and calling out in Greek to the 
bystanders these words only, “ Let the die be cast,”’ 
he set his army across. 

As soon as the report of this came flying to Rome 
and the city was filled with tumult, consternation, 
and a fear that was beyond compare, the senate at 
once went in a body and in all haste to Pompey, and 


1 Tn January, 49 B.c. See the Cuesar, chapter xxxii. 
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the magistrates came too. And when Tullus asked 
Pompey about an army and a military force, and 
Pompey, after some delay, said timidly that he had 
in readiness the soldiers who had come from Caesar, 
and thought that he could speedily assemble also 
those who had been previously levied, thirty thou- 
sand in number, Tullus cried aloud, “Thou hast 
deceived us, Pompey!’’ and advised sending envoys 
to Caesar; and a certain Favonius, a man otherwise 
of no bad character, but who often thought that his 
insolent presumption was an imitation of Cato’s 
boldness of speech, ordered Pompey to stamp upon 
the ground and call up the forces which he used to 
promise. But Pompey bore this ill-timed raillery 
with meekness!; and when Cato reminded him of 
what he had said to him at the outset about Caesar, 
he replied that what Cato had said was more pro- 
phetic, but what he himself had done was more 
friendly. 

LXI. Cato now advised that Pompey should be 
elected general with unlimited powers, adding that 
the very men who caused great mischief must also 
put an end to it. Then he set out at once for Sicily, 
the province which had fallen to his lot, and the other 
senators likewise departed for the provinces which 
had severally been allotted to them. But since 
nearly all Italy was in commotion, the course of 
things was perplexing. For those who dwelt out- 
side the city came rushing in hurried flight from all 
quarters into Rome, and those who dwelt in Rome 
were rushing out of it and abandoning the city, where, 
in such tempestuous coniusion, the better element 


1 In Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 37, Pompey replies: ‘‘ You will 
have them if you follow me, and do not think it a terrible 
thing to leave Rome, and Italy too, if it should be necessary.” 
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was weak, and the insubordinate element strong and 
hard for the magistrates to manage. For it was 
impossible to check the reigning fear, nor would any 
one suffer Pompey to follow the dictates of his own 
judgement, but whatever feeling each one had, 
whether fear, or distress, or perplexity, he promptly 
infected Pompey’s mind with this. Therefore oppo- 
site counsels prevailed in the same day, and it was 
impossible for. Pompey to get any true information 
about the enemy, since many reported to him what- 
ever they happened to hear, and then were vexed if | 
he did not believethem. Under these circumstances 
he issued an edict in which he recognized a state of 
civil war, ordered all the senators to follow him, 
declared that he would regard as a partisan of Caesar 
any one who remained behind, and late in the 
evening left the city. The consuls also fled, without 
even making the sacrifices customary before a war. 
But even amid the actual terrors of the hour Pompey 
was a man to be envied for the universal good will 
felt towards him, because, though many blamed his 
generalship, there was no one who hated the general. 
Indeed, one would have found that those who fled 
the city for the sake of liberty were not so numerous 
as those who did so because they were unable to 
forsake Pompey. 

LXII. A few days after this, Caesar entered and 
took possession of Rome. He treated everybody 
with kindness and calmed their fears, except that 
when Metellus, one of the tribunes, attempted to 
prevent him from taking money out of the public 
treasury, he threatened to kill him, and added to 
the threat a still harsher speech, namely; that it was 
easier for him to execute it than to utter it.) Having 


1 Cf. the Caesar xxxv. 4. 
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thus driven away Metellus, he took what he wanted, 
and then set out in pursuit of Pompey, being anxious 
to drive him out of Italy before his forces came back 
from Spain. But Pompey, having taken possession 
of Brundisium, where he found plenty of transports, 
immediately embarked the consuls, and with them 
thirty cohorts of soldiers, and sent them before him 
to Dyrrachium; Scipio his father-in-law, however, 
and Gnaeus his son, he sent to Syria to raise a fleet. 
He himself, after barricading the gates and manning 
the walls with his lightest-armed soldiers, ordered 
the Brundisians to remain quietly in their houses, 
and then dug up all the ground inside the city into 
trenches, and filled the streets with sunken stakes,! 
all except two, by which he himself finally went 
down to the sea. Then on the third day, when he 
had already embarked the rest of his host at his 
leisure, he suddenly raised a signal for those who 
were still guarding the walls to run swiftly down to 
the sea, took them on board, and set them across to 
Dyrrachium. Caesar, however, when he saw the 
walls deserted, perceived that Pompey had fled, and 
in his pursuit of him came near getting entangled in 
the ditches and stakes; but since the Brundisians 
told him about them, he avoided the city,? and 
making a circuit round it, found that all the trans- 
ports had put out to sea except two, which had only 
a few soldiers aboard. 

LXIII. Other people, now, count this sailing 
away of Pompey among his best stratagems, but 
Caesar himself was astonished that when he was in 

1 Ditches were dug across the streets, sharpened stakes 
planted in the ditches, and the whole work lightly covered 
go as to look undisturbed. Cf. Caesar, Bell. Civ. I. xxvii. 


® He had besieged it for nine days, and had also begun to 
close up the harbour (Caesar, Bell. Civ. I. xxv.-xxvii. i. 
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possession of a strong city and expected his. forces 
from Spain and was master of the sea, he gave up 
and abandoned Italy. Cicero also blames him! for | 
imitating the generalship of Themistocles. rather 
than that of Pericles, although he was situated like 
Pericles, and. not like Themistocles. Moreover, 
Caesar had shown by what he did that he greatly 
feared a protraction of the war. For after-capturing 
Numerius, a friend of Pompey, he sent him to 
Brundisium with a request for a reconciliation on 
equal terms. But Numerius sailed away with 
Pompey. Then Caesar, who in sixty days had be- 
come master of all Italy without bloodshed, wished 
to pursue Pompey at once, but since he had no 
transports, he turned back and marched into Spain, 
desiring to win over to himself the forces there. 
LXIV. In the meantime a great force was 
gathered by Pompey. His navy was simply irre- 
sistible, since he had five hundred ships of war, 
while the number of his light galleys and fast 
cruisers was immense ; his cavalry numbered seven 
thousand, the flower of Rome and Italy, preéminent 
in lineage, wealth, and courage; and his infantry, 
which was a mixed multitude and in need of training, 
he exercised at Beroea, not sitting idly by, but 
taking part in their exercises himself, as if: he had 
been in the flower of his age. And indeed it was a 
great incentive to confidence when they saw Pompey 
the Great, who was now sixty years of age less two, 
but who nevertheless competed in full armour as a 
foot-soldier, and then again, as a horseman, drew 
his sword without trouble while his horse was at a 
gallop and put it back in its sheath with ease; while 
in hurling the javelin he not only displayed accuracy, 


1 Epist. ad Alt, vii. 11. 
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but also vigour in the length of his cast, which many 
of the young men could not surpass. There kept 
coming to him also kings of nations and potentates, 
and of the leading men from Rome there were 
enough about him to form a full senate. Labienus 
also came, having deserted Caesar, though he had 
been his friend and had served under him in Gaul; 
and Brutus, a son of the Brutus who had been put to 
death by Pompey in Gaul,' a man of lofty spirit, who 
had never spoken to Pompey nor even saluted him 
before, because he held him to be the murderer of 
his father, but now he put himself under his com- 
mand, believing him to be a deliverer of Rome. 
Cicero, too, although he had advocated other 
measures in his writings and his speeches in the 
senate, nevertheless was ashamed not to be of the 
number of those who risked all for their country. 
There came also Tidius Sextius, a man of extreme 
old age and lame of one leg, into Macedonia. The 
rest laughed and jeered at him, but when Pompey 
saw him, he rose and ran to meet him, counting it a 
great testimony that men past the years and past 
the power of service should choose danger with him 
in preference to their safety. 

LXV. When their senate convened and a decree 
was passed, on motion of Cato, that no Roman 
should be killed except on a field of battle, and that 
no city subject to Rome should be plundered, the 
party of Pompey was held in still greater favour. 
For those even who took no part in the war, either 
because they dwelt too far away, or were too weak 
to be regarded, attached themselves to it in their 
wishes at least, and, as far as their words went, 
fought with it in behalf of the right, considering 


1 Cf. chapter xvi. 3 f.; Brutus, iv. 1 £. 
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1 Ot: BovAAtov after Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 10: “lod Siov. 
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him a foe to gods and men who did not wish 
Pompey to be victorious, 

However, it is also true that Caesar enamel Va 
self merciful as a conqueror; after defeating and 
capturing the forces of Pompey in Spain, he sent 
away their commanders, and took the soldiers into 
his service.!_ Then he re-crossed the Alps, marched 
rapidly through Italy, and came to. Brundisium 
shortly after the winter solstice.2_ Crossing the sea 
there, he himself put in at Oricum, but he dis- 
patched Vibullius, the friend of Pompey, who was 
his prisoner of war, to Pompey, with a proposition 
that they should hold a conference, disband all 
their armies within three days, and after renewing 
their friendship under oath, return to Italy. This 
Pompey thought to be another snare, and marching 
swiftly down to the sea, he took possession of the 
posts, regions, and sites which offered strong posi- 
tions for land forces, as well as of the naval stations 
and landing-places which were favourable for those 
who came by sea, so that every wind that blew 
brought Pompey grain, or troops, or money; while 
Caesar, on the other hand, reduced to straits by sea 
and land, was forced to seek a battle, attacking 
Pompey’s defences and challenging him to come out 
all the while. In these skirmishes Caesar was for 
the most part victorious and carried the day; but 
once he narrowly escaped being utterly crushed and 
losing his army, for Pompey made a brilliant fight 
and at last routed Caesar's whole force and killed 
two thousand of them. He did not, however, force 
his way into their camp with the fugitives, either 
because he could not, or because he feared to do so, 
and this led Caesar to say to his friends: “To-day 


1 See Caesar, Bell. Civ. I. xli,-lxxxvii. 2 Of 49 B.c. 
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victory would have been with the enemy if they 
had had a victor in command.” 

LXVI. At this success the followers of Pompey 
were so elated that they were eager to have the 
issue decided by a battle. Pompey, however, al- 
though he wrote to distant kings and generals and 
cities in the tone of a victor, feared the risk of such 
a battle, thinking that by imposing delays and 
distresses upon them he would finally subdue men 
who were invincible in arms and had been accus- 
tomed to conquer together now for a long time, but 
who for the other duties of a campaign, such as long 
marches, changes of position, the digging of trenches, 
and the building of walls, were incapacitated by old 
age, and therefore eager to come to close quarters 
and fight hand to hand without delay. Notwith- 
standing their over-confidence, Pompey had hitherto 
somehow or other succeeded in inducing his followers 
to keep quiet; but when after the battle Caesar 
was compelled by his lack of supplies to break 
camp and march through Athamania into Thessaly, 
their spirits could no longer be restrained, but, cry- 
ing out that Caesar was in flight, some of them were 
for following in pursuit of him, others for crossing 
over into Italy, and others were sending their 
attendants and friends to Rome in order to pre- 
occupy houses near the forum, purposing at once to 
become candidates for office. Many, too, of their 
own accord sailed to Cornelia in Lesbos with the 
glad tidings that the war was at an end; for Pompey 
had sent her there for safety. 

A senate having been assembled, Afranius gave it 
as his opinion that they should make sure of Italy, 
for Italy was the greatest prize of the war, and 
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would at once put also into the hands of her masters 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and all. Gaul; and 
since his native land, which was of the greatest | 
concern to Pompey, stretched out suppliant hands 
to him close by, it was not right to allow her to be 
enslaved and insulted by servants and flatterers of 
tyrants. Pompey himself, however, thought it 
neither well for his own reputation to run away 
a second time from Caesar and to be pursued by 
him, when fortune made him the pursuer, nor right 
before Heaven to abandon Scipio and the men of 
consular rank in Thessaly and Hellas, who would 
at once come into the power of Caesar together with 
their moneys and large forces; but that he cared 
most for Rome who fought for her at the farthest 
remove, in order that she might neither suffer nor 
hear about any evil, but quietly await her master. 
LXVII. Having decided the matter in this way, 
Pompey set out in pursuit of Caesar, determined to 
avoid a battle, but to keep him under siege and 
harass him with lack of supplies by following close 
upon him. He had reasons for thinking this the 
best course, and besides, a saying current among the | 
cavalry reached his ears, to the effect that as soon as — 
they had routed Caesar they must put down Pompey 
himself also. And some say this was also the reason 
why Pompey called upon Cato for no service of any 
importance, but even when marching against Caesar 
left him at the coast in charge of the baggage, 
fearing lest, if Caesar should be taken off, he him- 
self also might be forced by Cato to lay down his 
command at once. While he was thus quietly 
following the enemy he was loudly denounced, and 
charges were rife that he was directing his campaign, 
not against Caesar, but against his country and the 
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1 uhtiye Bekker reads phrovye, with C. 
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senate, in order that he might always be in office 
and never cease to have for his attendants and guards 
men who claimed to rule the world. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, too, by calling him Agamemnon, and 
King of Kings, made him odious. And Favonius 
was no less displeasing to him than those who used 
a bolder speech, when he bawled out his untimely 
jest: “Omen, this year, also, shall we eat no figs of 
Tusculum?” And Lucius Afranius, who lay under 
a charge of treachery for having lost his forces in 
Spain,! on seeing Pompey now avoiding a battle with 
Caesar, said he was astonished that his accusers did 
not go forth and fight this trafficker in provinces. 

With these and many similar speeches they forced 
Pompey from his settled purpose,—a man who was a 
slave to fame and loath to disappoint his friends,— 
and dragged him into following after their own 
hopes and impulses, abandoning his best laid plans, 
a thing which even in the master of a ship, to say 
nothing of a general in sole command of so many 
nations and armies, would have been unbecoming. 
Pompey himself approved of those physicians who 
never gratify the morbid desires of their patients, 
and yet he yielded to the diseased passion of his 
followers, for fear of offending if he tried to heal and 
save them. For how can one say that those men were 
sound and well, some of whom were already going 
about among the soldiers and canvassing for consul- 
ships and praetorships, while Spinther, Domitius, 
and Scipio were quarrelling, scheming, and conspir- 
ing over the pontificate of Caesar,? just as though 
Tigranes the Armenian were encamped over against 

1 He was accused of taking a bribe from Caesar for the 
surrender of the Spains (see the Caesar, xli. 2). 


2 Since 63 Bc., Caesar had been pontifex maximus. Cf. 
Bell, Civ. iii. 83. 
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them, or the king of the Nabataeans, and not that 
Caesar, and that army, who had taken by storm a 
thousand cities, subdued more than three hundred 
nations, and fought unvanquished with Germans and 
Gauls in more battles than one could number, taking 
a hundred times ten thousand prisoners, and slaying 
as many, after routing them on the battle-field. 
LXVIII. But notwithstanding, by their importuni- 
ties and agitations, after they had gone down into 
the plain of Pharsalia, they foreed Pompey to hold a 
council of war, where Labienus, the commander of 
the cavalry, rose first and took an oath that he would 
not come back from the battle unless he routed the 
enemy; then all likewise swore the same oath. 
That night Pompey dreamed that as he entered his 
theatre the people clapped their hands, and that he 
decorated a temple of Venus Victrix with many 
spoils. On some accounts he was encouraged, but 
on others depressed, by the dream; he feared lest 
the race of Caesar, which went back to Venus, was 
to receive glory and splendour through him; and 
certain panic tumults which went rushing through 
the camp roused him from sleep. Furthermore, 
during the morning watch a great light shone out 
above the camp of Caesar, which was perfectly quiet, 
and a flaming torch rose from it and darted down 
upon the camp of Pompey; Caesar himself says he 
saw this as he was visiting the watches. At break 
of day, Caesar was about to decamp and move to 
Scotussa, and his soldiers were taking down their 
tents and sending on ahead the beasts of burden and 
servants, when the scouts came in with a report that 
they saw many shields moving to and fro in the 


1 Cf. the Cuesar, xliii. 3. It is not mentioned in the 
Commentaries. 
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enemy’s camp, and that there was a noisy movement 
there of men coming out to battle. After these, 
others came announcing that the foremost ranks 
were already forming in battle array. Caesar, there- 
fore, after saying that the expected day had come, 
on which they would fight against men, and not 
against want and hunger, quickly ordered the purple 
tunic to be hung up in front of his tent, that being 
the Roman signal for battle. His soldiers, on seeing 
this, left their tents with shouts of joy, and hurried 
to arms. And when their officers led them to the 
proper place, each man, as if in a chorus, not tu- 
multuously, but with the quiet ease which training 
gives, fell into line. 

LXIX. Pompey himself, with the right wing, 
intended to oppose Antony; in the centre he sta- 
tioned Scipio, his father-in-law, over against Lucius 
Calvinus; his left wing was commanded by Lucius 
Domitius, and was supported by the main body of 
the cavalry.! For almost all the horsemen had 
crowded to this point, in order to overpower Caesar 
and cut to pieces the tenth legion; for this was 
generally said to fight better than any other, and in 
its ranks Caesar usually stood when he fought a 
battle. But Caesar, observing that the left wing of 
the enemy was enclosed by such a large body of 
horsemen, and alarmed at their brilliant array, sent 
for six cohorts from his reserves and stationed them 
behind the tenth legion, with orders to keep quiet 
and out of the enemy’s sight; but whenever the 
cavalry charged, they were to run out through the 
front ranks, and were not to hurl their javelins, as 

1 Both Plutarch (not only here, but also in his Caesar, 
xliv. 1 f.) and Appian ( Bell. Civ. ii, 76) differ in their accounts 


of the order of battle from that which Caesar himself gives 
(Bell, Civ. iii. 88 f.). 
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the best soldiers usually did in their eagerness to 
draw their swords, but to strike upwards with them 
and wound the faces and eyes of the enemy ; for 
these blooming and handsome war-dancers (he said) 
would not stand their ground for fear of having 
their youthful beauty marred, nor would they face 
the steel when it was right at their eyes. Caesar, 
then, was thus engaged. 

But Pompey, who was surveying on horseback 
the battle array, when he saw that his antagonists 
were standing quietly in their ranks and awaiting 
the moment of attack, while the greater part of his 
own army was not at rest, but tossing about in 
waves of tumult, owing to its inexperience, was 
afraid that his array would be completely broken up 
at the beginning of the battle, and therefore ordered 
his front ranks to stand with their spears advanced, 
to remain fixed in their places, and so to receive the 
enemy's onset. Now, Caesar finds fault with these — 
tactics!; he says that Pompey thereby robbed the 
blows of his weapons of that impetus which a rapid 
charge would have given them; and as for that 
rushing counter-charge, which more than any thing 
else fills most soldiers with impetuous enthusiasm as 
they close with their enemies, and combines with 
their shouts and running to increase their courage, 
Pompey deprived his men of this, and so rooted 
them to the spot where they stood, and chilled their 
spirits. And yet Caesar’s forces numbered twenty- 
two thousand, while those of Pompey were a little 
more than twice as many. 

LXX. And now at last the signal was given on 
both. sides and the trumpet began to call to the 


1 Bell. Civ. iii. 92. Appian (Bell. Civ. ii. 79) says Caesar 
does this in his letters. 
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conflict, and of that great host every man sought to 
do his part; but a few Romans, the noblest, and some 
Greeks, men who were present without taking part 
in the battle, now that the dreadful crisis was near, 
began to reflect upon the pass to which contentious- 
ness and greed had brought the sovereign Roman 
state. For with kindred arms, fraternal ranks, and 
common standards, the strong manhood and might 
of a single city in such numbers was turning its own 
hand against itself, showing how blind and frenzied 
a thing human nature is when passion reigns. For 
had they now been willing quietly to govern and 
enjoy what they had conquered, the greatest and 
best part of earth and sea was subject to them, and 
if they still desired to gratify their thirst for trophies 
and triumphs, they might have had their fill of wars 
with Parthians or Germans. Besides, a great task 
still remained in the subjugation of Scythia and 
India, and here their greed would have had no 
inglorious excuse in the civilization of barbarous 
peoples. And what Scythian horse or Parthian 
archery or Indian wealth could have checked seventy 
thousand Romans coming up in arms under the 
leadership of Pompey and Caesar, whose names 
those nations had heard of long before that ot 
Rome, so remote and various and savage were the 
peoples which they had attacked and conquered. 
But now they were about to join battle with one 
another, nor were they moved even by a compassion 
for their own glory to spare their country, men 
who up to that day had been called invincible! For 
the family alliance which had been made between 
them, and the charms of Julia, and her marriage, 
were now seen to have been from the first suspicious 
and deceptive pledges of a partnership based on 
self-interest ; there was no real friendship in it. 
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1 The name is Crastinus in Caesar’s own story of the battle 
(Bell. Civ, iii. 91). 
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LXXI. So then, when the Pharsalian plain was 
filled with men and horses and arms and the. signals 
for battle had been lifted on both sides, the first 
to rush out from Caesar’s lines was Caius Crassianus,} 
a centurion in command of one hundred and twenty 
men, who was thus redeeming a great promise made 
to Caesar. For he had been the first man whom 
Caesar saw as he issued from the camp, and ad- 
dressing him, he had asked him what be thought 
about the battle. The centurion stretched forth his 
right hand and cried with a loud voice: ‘“ Thou wilt 
win a splendid victory, O Caesar; and I shall have 
thy praise to-day, whether I live or die.’ Mindful 
now of these words of his, he rushed forward, 
carrying many along with him, and threw himself 
into the midst of the enemy. The combatants at 
once took to their swords and many were slain, and 
as the centurion was forcing his way along and 
cutting down the men in the front ranks, one of 
them confronted him and drove his sword in. at his 
mouth with such force that its point went through. to 
the nape of his neck.? 

After Crassianus had fallen, the battle was evenly 
contested at this point ; Pompey, however, did not 
lead up his right wing swiftly, but kept looking 
anxiously towards the other parts of the field, and 
awaited the action of-his cavalry on the left, thus 
losing time. These at last deployed their squadrons 
with a view to envelop Caesar, and to hurl back 
upon their supporting lines the horsemen whom he 
had stationed in front, only a few in number. But 
Caesar gave a signal, his cavalry retired, and the 
cohorts drawn up to oppose the enveloping move- 
ment ran out, three thousand men, and confronted 

2 Cf. Caesar, op. cit. ili. 99, where Caesar gives Crastinus 
that high praise for which he was willing to die 
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their enemies, and standing close by the horses, as 
they had been directed, they thrust their javelins 
upwards, aiming at the faces of the riders. These, 
since they were without experience in every kind of 
fighting, and did not expect or even know anything 
about such a kind as this, had neither courage nor 
endurance to meet the blows which were aimed at 
their mouths and eyes, but wheeling about and 
putting their hands before their faces, they in- 
gloriously took to flight. Then Caesar’s soldiers, 
suffering these to. make their escape, advanced upon 
the enemy’s infantry, attacking at just that point 
where the wing, left unprotected by the flight of 
the cavalry, could be surrounded and enclosed. And 
since this body attacked them on the flank, while at 
the same time the tenth legion fell upon their front, 
the enemy did not stand their ground nor even hold 
together, for they saw that while they were ex- 
pecting to surround the enemy, they were themselves 
being surrounded. 

LXXII. After his infantry was thus routed, and 
when, from the cloud of dust which he saw, Pompey 
conjectured the fate of his cavalry, what thoughts 
passed through his mind it were difficult to say; but he 
was most like a man bereft of sense and crazed, who 
had utterly forgotten that he was Pompey the Great, 
and without a word to any one, he walked slowly oft 
to his camp, exemplifying those verses of Homer!: 


But Zeus the father, throned on high, in Ajax 
stirred up fear ; 

He stood confounded, and behind him cast his 
shield of seven ox-hides, 

And trembled as he peered around upon the throng. 


1 Iliad, xi. 544 ff., where Telamonian Ajax retires before 
Hector and his Trojans. 
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In such a state of mind he went to his tent and 
sat down speechless, until many pursuers burst into 
the camp with the fugitives; then he merely ejacu- 
lated: “What! even to my quarters?” and without 
another word rose up, took clothing suitable to his 
present fortune, and made his escape. The rest of 
his legions also fled, and there was a great slaughter 
in the camp of tent-guards and servants ; but only 
six thousand soldiers fell,! according to Asinius 
Pollio, who fought in that battle on the side of 
Caesar. 

When Caesar's troops captured the camp, they 
beheld the vanity and folly of the enemy. For 
every tent was wreathed with myrtle boughs and 
decked out with flowered couches and tables loaded 
with beakers ; bowls of wine also were laid out, and 
preparation and adornment were those of men whe 
had sacrificed and were holding festival rather than 
of men who were arming themselves for battle, With 
such infatuated hopes and such a store of foolish 
confidence did they go forth to war.? _ 

LXXIII. But Pompey, when he had gone a little 
distance from the camp, gave his horse the rein, and | 
with only a few followers, since no one pursued. him, 
went quietly away, indulging in such reflections as a 
man would naturally make who for four and thirty 
years had been accustomed to conquer and get the 
mastery in everything, and who now for the first 
time, in his old age, got experience of defeat and 
flight ; he thought how in a single hour he had lost 
the power and glory gained in so many wars and 
conflicts, he who a little while ago was guarded by 

1 Caesar says that fifteen thousand of Pompey’s soldiers 
fell, and twenty-four thousand surrendered. His own losses 
he puts at two hundred soldiers and thirty centurions (2:// 
Civ, iii. 99). 2 Cf. Caesar, op. cit. iii. 96. 
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such an array of infantry and horse, but was now going 
away so insignificant and humbled as to escape the 
notice of the enemies who were in search of him. 
After passing by Larissa, he came to the Vale of 
Tempe, and there, being thirsty, he threw himself 
down on his face and drank of the river; then, rising 
up again, he went on his way through Tempe, and at 
last came down to the sea. There he rested for the 
remainder of the night in a fisherman’s hut. At 
early dawn he went aboard a river-boat, taking with 
him such of his followers as were freemen, but 
bidding his servants to go back to Caesar and to 
have no fear. Then he coasted along until he saw a 
merchant-ship of goodly size about to put to sea, the 
master of which was a Roman who, though not 
intimately acquainted with Pompey, nevertheless 
knew him by sight; his name was Peticius. This 
man, as it happened, had dreamed the night before 
that Pompey, not as he had often seen him, but 
humble and downcast, was addressing him. He was 
just telling this dream to his shipmates, as men who 
are at leisure are wont to make much of such matters, 
when suddenly one of the sailors told him that he saw 
a river-boat rowing out from the shore, and some men 
in it waving their garments and stretching out their 
hands towards them. Peticius, accordingly, turned 
his attention in that direction, and at once recognised 
Pompey, as he had seen him in his dream; then, 
smiting his head, he ordered the sailors to bring the 
little boat alongside, and stretching out his hand, 
hailed Pompey, already comprehending from his garb 
the change of fortune which the man had suffered. 
Wherefore, without waiting for argument or entreaty, 
he took Pompey on board, and also all whom Pompei 
wished to have with him (these were the two Lentuli 
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and Favonius), and set sail; and shortly after, seeing 
Deiotarus the king hurrying out from shore, they 
took him on board also. Now, when it was time for . 
supper and the master of the ship had made such 
provision for them as he could, Favonius, seeing that 
Pompey, for lack of servants, was beginning to take 
off his own shoes, ran to him and took off his shoes 
for him, and helped him to anoint himself. And 
from that time on he continued to give Pompey such 
ministry and service as slaves give their masters, even 
down to the washing of his feet and the preparation 
of his meals, so that any one who beheld the cour- 
tesy and the unfeigned simplicity of that service 
might have exclaimed : 


“Ah, yes! to generous souls how noble every task !’! 


LXXIV. And so, after coasting along towards 
Amphipolis, he crossed over to Mitylene, desiring to 
take on board Cornelia and his son. And when he 
had reached the shore of the island, he sent a 
messenger to the city, not such a one as Cornelia 
was expecting in view of the joyful messages and 
letters she had received, for she was hoping that the 
war was ended at Dyrrachium, and that the only 
task left for Pompey was the pursuit of Caesar. 
The messenger, finding her in this mood, could not 
bring himself to salute her, but indicated to her the 
most and greatest of her misfortunes by his tears 
rather than by his speech, and merely bade her 
hasten if she had any wish to see Pompey with one 
ship only, and that not his own. When she heard 
this, she cast herself upon the ground and lay there 
a long time bereft of sense and speech. At last, 


1 The verse is assigned to Kuripides in Morals, p. 85a 
(Nauck, Tag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 671). 
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however, and with difficulty, she regained her senses, 
and perceiving that the occasion was not one for 
tears and lamentations, she ran out through the city 
to the sea. Pompey met her and caught her in his 
arms as she tottered and was falling. “I see thee,” 
she cried, “ husband, not by thy fortune, but by 
mine, reduced to one small vessel, thou who before 
thy marriage with Cornelia didst sail this sea with 
five hundred ships. Why hast thou come to see me, 
and why didst thou not leave to her cruel destiny 
one who has infected thee also with an evil fortune 
so great? What a happy woman I had been if I had 
died before hearing that Publius, whose virgin bride 
I was, was slain among the Parthians! And how 
wise if, even after his death, as I essayed to do, I 
had put an end to my own life! But I was spared, 
it seems, to bring ruin also upon Pompey the Great.” 
LXXV. So spake Cornelia, as we are told, and 
Pompey answered, saying: “It is true, Cornelia, 
thou hast known but one fortune to be mine, the 
better one, and this has perhaps deceived thee too, 
as well as me, in that it remained with me longer 
than is customary. But this reverse also we must 
bear, since we are mortals, and we must still put 
fortune to the test. For I can have some hope of 
rising again from this low estate to my former high 
estate, since I fell from that to this.” 
His wife, accordingly, sent for her goods and 
servants from the city; and though the Mitylenaeans 
gave Pompey a welcome and invited him to enter 
their city, he would not consent to do so, but bade 
them also to submit to the conqueror, and to be of 
good heart, for Caesar was humane and merciful. 
He himself, however, turning to Cratippus the 
philosopher, who had come down from the city to 
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see him, complained and argued briefly with him 
about Providence, Cratippus yielding somewhat to 
his reasoning and trying to lead him on to better 
hopes, that he might not give him pain by arguing 
against him at such a time. For when Pompey 
raised questions about Providence, Cratippus might 
have answered that the state now required a 
monarchy because it was so badly administered ; and 
he might have asked Pompey: “ How, O Pompey, 
and by what evidence, can we be persuaded that 
thou wouldst have made a better use of fortune 
than Caesar, hadst thou got the mastery?” But 
this matter of the divine ordering of events must be 
left without further discussion.! 

LXXVI. After taking on board his wife and his 
friends, Pompey went on his way, putting in at 
harbours only when he was compelled to get food or 
water there. The first city that he entered was 
Attaleia in Pamphylia; there some triremes from 
Cilicia met him, soldiers were assembled for him, and 
he was surrounded again by senators, sixty of them. 
On hearing, too, that his fleet still held together, 
and that Cato had taken many soldiers aboard and 
was crossing the sea to Africa, he lamented to his 
friends, blaming himself for having been forced to 
do battle with his land forces, while he made no use 
of his navy, which was indisputably superior, and — 
had not even stationed it at a point where, if 
defeated on land, he might have had this powerful 
force close at hand by sea to make him a match for 
his enemy. And, in truth, Pompey made no greater 
mistake, and Caesar showed no abler generalship, 


1 Sintenis? follows Amyot in including this last sentence 
with the words supposed to be spoken by Cratippus: ‘‘ But 
these matters must be left to the will of the gods.” . 
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1 His father was Ptolemy Auletes, mentioned in chapter 
xlix. 5. He had been restored to his throne in 55 B.c. 
through Pompey’s influence. The son, Ptolemy Dionysius, 
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than in removing the battle so far from naval 
assistance. However, since he was compelled to 
decide and act as best he could under the circum- 
stances, he sent messengers round to the cities; to 
some also he sailed about in person, asking for 
money and manning ships. But fearing the quick- 
ness and speed of his enemy, who might come upon 
him and seize him before he was prepared, he began 
to look about for a temporary refuge and retreat. 
Accordingly, as he deliberated with his followers, 
there appeared to be no province to which they 
could safely fly, and as for the kingdoms, he himself 
expressed the opinion that the Parthian was best 
able for the present to receive and protect them in 
their weak condition, and later on to strengthen 
them and send them forth with a large force; of the 
rest, some turned their thoughts to Africa and Juba. 
But Theophanes the Lesbian thought it a crazy 
thing for Pompey to decide against Egypt, which 

was only three days’ sail away, and Ptolemy, who 
was a mere youth and indebted to erpy for 
friendship and kindness shown his father,! and put 
himself in the power of Parthians, a most treacherous 
race; to refuse to take the second place under a 
Roman who had been connected with him by 
matriage, and to be second to none other, nay, to 
refuse even to make trial of that Roman’s moder- : 
ation, but instead to make Arsaces his lord and 
master, a thing which even Crassus could not be 
made to do while he lived; and to carry a young 
wife, of the family of Scipio, among Barbarians 
who measure their power by their insolence and 
licentiousness, where, even if she suffer no harm, but | 


now fifteen years of age, had been left joint ruler of Egypt 
with his sister, Cleopatra. 
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is only thought to have suffered harm, her fate is a 
terrible one, since she has come into the power of 
those who are able to do her harm. This con- 
sideration alone, as we are told, diverted Pompey 
from journeying to the Euphrates, if indeed it was 
longer any calculation of Pompey’s, and not rather 
an evil genius, that was guiding him on this last 
journey. 

LXXVII. So when it was decided that he should 
fly to Egypt, he set sail from Cyprus on a Seleucian 
trireme with his wife (of the rest, some sailed along 
with him in ships of war like his own, and others in 
merchant vessels), and crossed the sea in safety ; but 
on learning that Ptolemy was posted at Pelusium 
with an army, making war upon his sister, he put in 
there, and sent on a messenger to announce his 
arrival to the king and to ask his aid. Now, Ptolemy 
was quite young; but Potheinus, who managed all his 
affairs, assembled a council of the most influential men 
(and those were most influential whom he wished to 
be so), and bade each one give his opinion. It was 
certainly a dreadful thing that the fate of Pompey the 
Great was to be decided by Potheinus the eunuch, 
and Theodotus of Chios, who was a hired teacher of 
rhetoric, and Achillas the Egyptian ; for these were 
the chief counsellors of the king among the 
chamberlains and tutors also gathered there. And 
it was such a tribunal’s verdict which Pompey, 
tossing at anchor some distance off the shore, was 
waiting for, a man who would not deign to be under 
obligations to Caesar for his life. 

The opinions of the other counsellors were so far 
divergent that some advised to drive Pompey away, 
and others to invite him in and receive him. But 
Theodotus, making a display of his powerful speech 
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and rhetorical art, set forth that neither course was 
safe for them, but that if they received Pompey, 
they would have Caesar for an enemy and Pompey 
for a master; while if they rejected him, Pompey 
would blame them for casting him off, and Caesar 
for making him continue his pursuit; the best 
course, therefore, was to send for the man and put 
him to death, for by so doing they would gratify 
Caesar and have nothing to fear from Pompey. To 
this he smilingly added, we are told, “ A dead man 
does not bite.” 

LXXVIII. Having determined upon this plan, 
they entrusted the execution of it to Achillas. So 
he took with him a certain Septimius, who had once 
been a tribune of Pompey’s, and Salvius besides, a 
centurion, with three or four servants, and put out 
towards the ship of Pompey. Now, all the most 
distinguished of Pompey’s fellow-voyagers had come 
aboard of her to see what was going on. Accord- 
ingly, when they saw a reception that was not royal, 
nor splendid, nor in accordance with the hopes of 
Theophanes, but a few men sailing up in a single 
fishing-boat, they viewed this lack of respect with 
suspicion, and advised Pompey to have his ship 
rowed back into the open sea, while they were 
beyond reach of missiles. But meanwhile the boat 
drew near, and first Septimius rose up and addressed 
Pompey in the Roman tongue as Imperator. Then 
Achillas saluted him in Greek, and invited him te 
come aboard the boat, telling him that the shallows 
were extensive, and that the sea, which had a sandy 
bottom, was not deep enough to float a trireme. At 
the same time some of the royal ships were seen to 
be taking their crews aboard, and men-at-arms were 
occupying the shore, so that ae seemed to be no 
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escape even if they changed their minds; and 
besides, this very lack of confidence might give the 
murderers an excuse for their crime. Accordingly, 
after embracing Cornelia, who was bewailing his 
approaching death, he ordered two centurions to go 
into the boat before him, besides Philip, one of his 
freedmen, and a servant named Scythes, and while 
Achillas was already stretching out his hand to him 
from the boat, turned towards his wife and son and 
repeated the verses of Sophocles :— 


Whatever man unto a tyrant takes his way, 
His slave he is, even though a freeman when he 
goes.! 


LXXIX. After these last words to his friends, he 
went into the boat. And since it was a long 
distance from the trireme to the land, and none of 
his companions in the boat had any friendly word 
for him, turning his eyes upon Septimius he said: 
“Surely I am not mistaken, and you are an old 
comrade of mine!” Septimius nodded merely, 
without saying anything to him or showing any 
friendliness. So then, as there was profound silence 
again, Pompey took a little roll containing a speech 
written by him in Greek, which he had prepared for 
his use in addressing Ptolemy, and began to read 
in it. Then, as they drew near the shore, Cornelia, 
together with his friends, stood on the trireme 
watching with great anxiety for the outcome, and 
began to take heart when she saw many of the 
king’s people assembling at the landing as if to give 
him an honourable welcome. But at this point, 


1 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Fray.* p. 316. The recitation of 
these verses is a feature common also to the accounts of the 
tragedy in Appian (Bell, Civ. ii. 84) and Dio Cassius (xlii. 4). 
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while Pompey was clasping the hand of Philip that 
he might rise to his feet more easily, Septimius, 
from behind, ran him through the body with his 
sword, then Salvius next, and then Achillas, drew 
their daggers and stabbed him. And Pompey, 
drawing his toga down over his face with both hands, 
without an act or a word that was unworthy of 
himself, but with a groan merely, submitted to their 
blows, being sixty years of age less one, and ending 
his life only one day after his birth-day. 

LXXX. When the people on the ships beheld the 
murder, they uttered a wailing cry that could be 
heard as far as the shore, and weighing anchor quickly, 
took to flight. And a strong wind came to their aid 
as they ran out to sea, so that the Egyptians, though 
desirous of pursuing, turned back. But they cut of 
Pompey’s head, and threw the rest of his body un- 
clothed out of the boat, and left it for those who 
craved so pitiful a sight. Philip, however, stayed 
by the body, until such had taken their fill of gazing ; 
then he washed it in sea-water, wrapped it in a tunic 
of his own, and since he had no other supply, sought 
along the coast until he found the remnants of a 
small fishing-boat, old stuff, indeed, but sufficient to 
furnish a funeral pyre that would answer for an un- 
clothed corpse, and that too not entire. As he was 
gathering the wood and building the pyre, there 
came up a Roman who was now an old man, but 
who in his youth had served his first campaigns with 
Pompey, and said: “Who art thou, my man, that 
thinkest to give burial rites to Pompey the Great?” 
And when Philip said that he was his freedman, the 
man said: “ But thou shalt not have this honour all 
to thyself; let me too share in a pious privilege thus 
: me Achilla et Septimio interficitur (Caesar, Bell. Civ. 
i. 104), 
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offered, that I may not altogether regret my sojourn 
in a foreign land, if in requital for many hardships I 
find this happiness at least, to touch with my hands 
and array for burial the greatest of Roman impera- 
tors.” Such were the obsequies of Pompey. And 
on the following day Lucius Lentulus, as he came 
sailing from Cyprus and coasted along the shore not 
knowing what had happened, saw a funeral pyre and 
Philip standing beside it, and before he had been 
seen himself exclaimed: “ Who, pray, rests here at 
the end of his allotted days?” Then, after a slight 
pause and with a groan he said: “ But perhaps it is 
thou, Pompey the Great!’ And after a little he 
went ashore, was seized, and put to death. 

This was the end of Pompey. But not long after- 
wards Caesar came to Egypt, and found it filled with 
this great deed of abomination. From the man who 
brought him Pompey’s head he turned away with 
loathing, as from an assassin; and on receiving Pom- 
pey’s seal-ring, he burst into tears; the device was a 
lion holding a sword in his paws. But Achillas and 
Potheinus he put to death. The king himself, more- 
over, was defeated in battle along the river, and dis- 
appeared. Theodotus the sophist, however, escaped 
the vengeance of Caesar; for he fled out of Egypt 
and wandered about in wretchedness and hated of all 
men. But Marcus Brutus, after he had slain Caesar 
and come into power, discovered him in Asia, and 
put him to death with every possible torture. The 
remains of Pompey were taken to Cornelia, who gave 
them burial at his Alban villa. 
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COMPARISON OF AGESILAUS AND POMPEY 


I. Now that their lives lie spread before us, let us 
briefly run over the points in which the two men 
differed, and bring these together side by side. 
They are as follows. In the first place, it was in the 
justest manner that Pompey came to fame and 
power, setting out on his career independently, and 
rendering many great services to Sulla when Sulla 
was freeing Italy from her tyrants; Agesilaiis, on the 
contrary, appeared to get his kingdom by sinning 
against both gods and men, since he brought Leoty- 
chides under condemnation for bastardy, although 
his brother had recognised him as his legitimate son, 
and made light of the oracle concerning his lameness. 
In the second place, Pompey not only continued to 
hold Sulla in honour while he lived, but also after 
his death gave his body funeral obsequies in despite 
of Lepidus, and bestowed upon his son Faustus his 
own daughter in marriage; whereas Agesilatis cast 
out Lysander on the merest pretext, and heaped 
insult upon him. And yet Sulla got no less from 
Pompey than he gave him, while in the case of 
Agesilaiis, it was Lysander who made him king of 
Sparta and general of all Greece. And, thirdly, 
Pompey’s transgressions of right and justice in his 
political life were due to his family connections, for 
he joined in most of the wrongdoings of Caesar and 
Scipio because they were his relations by marriage ; 
but Agesilaiis snatched Sphodrias from the death 
which hung over him for wronging the Athenians, 
merely to gratify the love of his son, and when Phoe- 
bidas treacherously broke the peace with Thebes, he 
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evidently made the crime itself a reason for zealously 
supporting him. In a word, whatever harm Pompey 
was accused of bringing upon the Romans out of 
deference to his friends or through ignorance, 
Agesilaiis brought as much upon the Lacedaemonians 
out of obstinacy and resentment when he kindled 
the Boeotian war. 

II. Moreover, if we must assign to any ill-fortune 
of the two men the disasters which overtook them, 
that of Pompey could not have been anticipated by 
the Romans; but Agesilaiis would not permit the 
Lacedaemonians to guard against the ‘lame sover- 
eignty,’ although they had heard and knew before- 
hand about it. For even if Leotychides had been 
ten thousand times convicted of being bastard and 
alien, the family of the Eurypontidae could easily 
have furnished Sparta with a king who was of legiti- 
mate birth and sound of limb, had not Lysander . 
darkened the meaning of the oracle in the interests 
of Agesilaiis. 

On the other hand, when we consider the remedy 
which Agesilaiis applied to the perplexity of the 
state in dealing with those who had played the . 
coward, after the disaster at Leuctra, when he urged 
that the laws should slumber for that day, there 
was never another political device like it, nor can 
we find anything in Pompey’s career to compare 
with it; on the contrary, he did not even think it 
incumbent upon him to abide by the laws which he 
himself had made, if he might only display the 
greatness of his power to his friends. But Agesilaiis, 
when he confronted the necessity of abrogating the 
laws in order to save his fellow-citizens, devised. a 
way. by which the citizens should not be harmed by 
the laws, nor the laws be abrogated to avoid such 
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harm. Further, I attribute also to political virtue 
in Agesilaiis that inimitable act of his in abandon- 
ing his career in Asia on receipt of the dispatch- 
roll. For he did not, like Pompey, help the com- 
monwealth only as he made himself great, but with 
an eye to the welfare of his country he renounced 
such great fame and power as no man won before or 
since his day, except Alexander. 

III. And now from another point of view, that 
of their campaigns and achievements in war, the 
trophies of Pompey were so many, the forces led by 
him so vast, and the pitched battles in which he was 
victorious so innumerable, that not even Xenophon, 
I think, would compare the victories of Agesilaiis, 
although that historian, by reason of his other ex- 
cellent qualities, is specially privileged, as it were, 
to say and write whatever he pleases about the man. 
I think also that in merciful behaviour towards their 
enemies the two men were different. For Agesilaiis 
was so bent on enslaving Thebes and depopulating 
Messenia, Thebes the mother-city of his royal line, 
and Messenia a sister colony to his country,! that he 
nearly lost Sparta, and did lose her supremacy in 
Greece; whereas Pompey gave cities to such of the 
pirates as changed their mode of life, and when it 
was in his power to lead Tigranes the king of 
Armenia in his triumphal procession, made him an 
ally instead, saying that he thought more of future 
time than of a ‘single day. 

If, however, it is the greatest and most far-reach- 
ing decisions and acts in war that are to determine 
preéminence in the virtues of leadership, then the 


.-1 Thebes was the birth-place of Heracles, from whom the 
Spartan kings were supposed to be descended; and Messenia, 
like Sparta, was settled by the Heracleidae. 
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Lacedaemonian leaves the Roman far behind. For, 
in the first place, he did not desert nor abandon his 
city, though the enemy attacked it with an army of 
seventy thousand men, while he had only a few men- 
at-arms, and these had recently been vanquished at 
Leuctra ; but Pompey, after Caesar had occupied a 
single city of Italy with only fifty-three hundred 
men, hurried away from Rome in a panic, either 
yielding ignobly to so few, or conjecturing falsely 
that there were more; and after conveying away 
with him his own wife and children, he left those of 
the other citizens defenceless and took to flight, 
when he ought either to have conquered in a battle 
for his country, or to have accepted terms from his 
conqueror, who was a fellow-citizen and a relation 
by marriage. But as it was, to the man for whom 
he thought it a terrible thing to prolong a term of 
military command or vote a consulship, to this man 
he gave the power of capturing the city and saying 
to Metellus that he considered him and all the rest 
of the citizens as his prisoners of war. 

IV. Furthermore, the chief task of a good general 
is to force his enemies to give battle when he is 
superior to them, but not to be forced himself to 
do this when his forces are inferior, and by so doing 
Agesilaiis always kept himself unconquered ; whereas 
in Pompey’s case, Caesar escaped injury at his hands 
when he was inferior to him, and forced him to 
stake the whole issue on a battle with his land 
forces, wherein Caesar was superior, thus defeating 
him and becoming at once master of treasures, pro- 
visions, and the sea,—advantages which would have 
brought his ruin without a battle had they remained 
in his enemy’s control. And that which is urged as 
an excuse for this failure is really a very severe 
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accusation against a general like him, For that a 
youthful commander should be frightened by tumults 
and outcries into cowardly weakness and abandon 
his safest plans, is natural and pardonable; but that 
Pompey the Great, whose camp the Romans called 
their country, and his tent their senate, while they 
gave the name of traitors and rebels to the consuls 
and praetors and other magistrates at Rome,—that 
he who was known to be under no one’s command, 
but to have served all his campaigns most success- 
fully as imperator, should be almost forced by the 
scoffs of Favonius and Domitius, and by the fear of 
being called Agamemnon, to put to the hazard the 
supremacy and freedom of Rome, who could tolerate 
this? If he had regard only for the immediate 
infamy involved, then he ought to have made a 
stand at the first and to have fought to its finish the 
fight for Rome, instead of calling the flight which he 
then made a Themistoclean stratagem and after- 
wards counting it a disgraceful thing to delay before 
fighting in Thessaly. For surely Heaven had not 
appointed that Pharsalian plain to be the stadium 
and theatre of their struggle for the supremacy, nor 
was he summoned by voice of herald to go down 
thither and do battle or leave to another the victor’s 
wreath ; nay, there were many plains, ten thousand 
cities, and a whole earth which his great resources 
by sea afforded him had he wished to imitate 
Maximus, or Marius, or Lucullus, or Agesilaiis him- 
self, who withstood no less tumults in Sparta when 
its citizens wished to fight with the Thebans in de- 
fence of their land, and in Egypt endured many 
calumnies and accusations and suspicions on the part 
of the king when he urged him to keep quiet; but 
he followed his own best counsels as he wished, and 
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not only saved the Egyptians against their wills, and 
by his sole efforts ever kept Sparta upright in the 
midst of so great a convulsion, but actually set up a 
trophy in the city for a victory over the Thebans, 
which victory he put his countrymen in the way of 
winning later, by keeping them then from the de- 
struction into which they would have forced their 
way. Wherefore Agesilaiis was afterwards com- 
mended by those whom he had forced to take the 
path of safety, while Pompey, whom others had led 
into error, found accusers in the very ones to whom 
he had yielded. And yet some say that he was 
deceived by his father-in-law Scipio, who wished to 
appropriate to his own uses the greater part of the 
treasure which he had brought from Asia, and there- 
fore hid it away, and then hastened on the battle, 
on the plea that there was no longer any money. 
But even if this were true, a general ought not to 
suffer himself to be so easily deceived, nor after- 
wards to put his greatest interests at hazard. In 
these matters, then, such is the way in which we 
regard each of the men. 

V. And as to their voyages to Egypt, one went 
thither of necessity and in flight; the other for no 
honourable reason, nor of necessity, but for money, 
that what he got for serving the Barbarians as com- 
mander might enable him to make war upon the 
Greeks. Then again, as to the charges which we 
bring against the Egyptians for their treatment of 
Pompey, these the Egyptians lay at the door of 
Agesilaiis for his treatment of them. For Pompey 
trusted them and was wronged by them; while 
Agesilaiis was trusted by them and yet forsook them 
and went over to the enemies of those whom he 
had sailed to assist. 
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I, Cato THE Exper, when certain persons praised 
a man who was inconsiderately rash and daring in 
war, told them there was a difference between a 
man’s setting a high value on valour and his setting 
a low value on life; and his remark was just. At 
any rate, there was a soldier of Antigonus who 
was venturesome, but had miserable health and an 
impaired body. When the king asked him the 
reason for his pallor, the man admitted that it was 
a secret disease, whereupon the king took compassion 
on him and ordered his physicians, if there was any 
help for him, to employ their utmost skill and care. 
Thus the man was cured ; but then the good fellow 
ceased to court danger and was no longer a furious 
fighter, so that even Antigonus rebuked him and 
expressed his wonder at the change. The man, 
however, made no secret of the reason, but said: 
“O King, it is thou who hast made me less daring, 
by freeing me from those ills which made me set 
little value on life.” On these grounds, too, as it 
would seem, a man of Sybaris said it was no great 
thing for the Spartans to seek death in the wars in 
order to escape so many hardships and such a 
wretched life as theirs. But to the Sybarites, who 
were dissolved in effeminate luxury, men whom 
ambition and an eager quest of honour led to have 
no fear of death naturally seemed to hate life ; where- 
as the virtues of the Lacedaemonians gave them 
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happiness alike in living or dying, as the following 
elegy testifies: These, it says, died, 


“ not deeming either life or death honourable in 
themselves, 
But only the accomplishment of them both with 
honour.”’ 


For neither is a man to be blamed for shunning 
death, if he does not cling to life disgracefully, nor 
to be praised for boldly meeting death, if he does 
this with contempt of life. For this reason Homer 
always brings his boldest and most valiant heroes 
into battle well armed and equipped ; and the Greek 
lawgivers punish him who casts away his shield, not 
him who throws down his sword or spear, thus teach- 
ing that his own defence from harm, rather than the 
infliction of harm upon the enemy, should be every 
man’s first care, and particularly if he governs a city 
or commands an army. 

II. For if, as Iphicrates analyzed the matter, the 
light-armed troops are like the hands, the cavalry 
like the feet, the line of men-at-arms itself like chest 
and breastplate, and the general like the head, then 
he, in taking undue risks and being over bold, would 
seem to neglect not himself, but all, inasmuch as 
their safety depends on him, and their destruction 
too. Therefore Callicratidas, although otherwise he 
was a great man, did not make a good answer to the 
seer who begged him to be careful, since the sacri- 
ficial omens foretold his death; “Sparta,” said he, 
“ does not depend upon one man.” For when fight- 
ing, or sailing, or marching under orders, Callicratidas 
was “one man” ; but as general, he comprised in 
himself the strength and power of all, so that he 
was not “one man,” when such numbers perished 
with him. Better was the speech of old Antigonus 
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as he was about to fight a sea-fight off Andros, and 
someone told him that the enemy’s ships were far 
more numerous than his: “ But what of myself,” said 
he, * how many ships wilt thou count me?’”’ implying 
that the worth of the commander is a great thing, 
as it is in fact, when allied with experience and 
valour, and his first duty is to save the one who 
saves everything else. Therefore Timotheus was 
right, when Chares was once showing the Athenians 
some wounds he had received, and his shield pierced 
by a spear, in saying: “‘ But I, how greatly ashamed 
I was, at the siege of Samos, because a bolt fell near 
me; I thought I was behaving more like an im- 
petuous youth than like a general in command of 
so large a force.’’ For where the whole issue is 
greatly furthered by the general’s exposing himself 
to danger, there he must employ hand and _ body 
unsparingly, ignoring those who say that a good 
general should die, if not of old age, at least in old 
age; but where the advantage to be derived from 
his success is small, and the whole cause perishes 
with him if he fails, no one demands that a general 
should risk his life in fighting like a common soldier. 

Such is the preface I have thought fit to make for 
the Lives of Pelopidas and Marcellus, great men who 
rashly fell in battle. For both were most valiant 
fighters, did honour to their countries in most illus- 
trious campaigns, and what is more, had the most 
formidable adversaries, one being the first, as we 
are told, to rout Hannibal, who was before invincible, 
the other conquering in a pitched battle the Lace- 
daemonians, who were supreme on land and sea; and 
yet they were careless of their own lives, and reck- 
lessly threw them away at times when it was most 
important that such men should live and hold 
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command. These are the resemblances between them 
which have led me to write their lives in parallel. 
III. Pelopidas the son of Hippoclus was of a 
highly honourable family in Thebes, as was Epamin- 
ondas, and having been reared in affluence, and 
having inherited in youth a splendid estate, he 
devoted himself to the assistance of worthy men 
who needed it, that he might be seen to be really 
master of his wealth, and not its slave. For most 
wealthy men, as Aristotle says,' either make no use 
of their wealth through avarice, or abuse it through 
prodigality, and so they are forever slaves, these 
to their pleasures, those to their business. The 
rest, accordingly, thankfully profited by the kind- 
ness and liberality of Pelopidas towards them ; but 
Epaminondas was the only one of his friends whom 
he could not persuade to share his wealth. Pelopidas, 
however, shared the poverty of this friend, and 
gloried in modest attire, meagre diet, readiness to 
undergo hardships, and straightforward service as 
a soldier. Like the Capaneus of Euripides, he “ had 
abundant wealth, but riches did not make him 
arrogant at all,*”’ and he was ashamed to let men 
think that he spent more upon his person than the 
poorest Theban. Now Epaminondas, whose poverty 
was hereditary and familiar, made it still more light 
and easy by philosophy, and by electing at the out- 
set to lead a single life ; Pelopidas, on the contrary, 
made a brilliant marriage, and had children too, but 
nevertheless he neglected his private interests to 
devote his whole time to the state, and so lessened 
his substance. And when his friends admonished 
him and told him that the possession of money, which 


1 Fragment 56 (Rose) ; cf. Morals, p. 527 a. 
2 Supplices, 863 f. (Kirchhoff, friora 3 dABy). 
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he scorned, was. a necessary thing, “ Yes indeed,” 
he said, “necessary for this Nicodemus here,’ point- 
ing to a man who was lame and blind. 

IV. They were also fitted by nature for the 
pursuit of every excellence, and in like measure, ex- 
cept that Pelopidas delighted more in exercising the 
body, Epaminondas in storing the mind, so that the 
one devoted his leisure hours to bodily exercise and 
hunting, the other to lectures and philosophy. Both 
had many claims upon the world’s esteem, but wise 
men consider none of these so great as the un- 
questioned good will and friendship which subsisted 
between them from first to last through all their 
struggles and campaigns and civil services, For it 
one regards the political careers of Themistocles and 
Aristides, or of Cimon and Pericles, or of Nicias and 
Alcibiades, which were so full of mutual dissensions, 
envyings, and jealousies, and then turns his eyes 
upon the honour and kindly favour which Pelo- 
pidas showed Epaminondas, he will rightly and 
justly call these men colleagues in government and 
command rather than those, who ever strove to get 
the better of one another rather than of the enemy. 
And the true reason for the superiority of the The- 
bans was their virtue, which led them not to aim in 
their actions at glory or wealth, which are naturally 
attended by bitter envying and strife; on the con- 
trary, they were both filled from the beginning with 
a divine desire to see their country become most 
powerful and glorious in their day and by their 
efforts, and to this end they treated one another's 
successes as their own. 

However, most people think that their ardent 
friendship dated from the campaign at Mantineia,! 


» In 418 B.c., when Athens gave assistance to Argos, Elis, 
and Mantineia against Sparta. See the Alcibiades, xv. 1. 
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where they fought on the side of the Lacedaemonians, 
who were still their friends and allies, and who 
received assistance from Thebes. For they stood 
side by side among the men-at-arms and fought 
against the Arcadians, and when the Lacedaemonian 
wing to which they belonged gave way and was 
routed for the most part, they locked their shields 
together and repelled their assailants. Pelopidas, 
after receiving seven wounds in front, sank down 
upon. a great heap of friends and enemies who 
lay dead together; but Epaminondas, although he 
thought him lifeless, stood forth to defend his body 
and his arms, and fought desperately, single-handed 
against many, determined to die rather than leave 
Pelopidas lying there. And now he too was in a 
sorry plight, having been wounded in the breast 
with a spear and in the arm with a sword, when 
Agesipolis the Spartan king came to his aid from the 
other wing, and when all hope was lost, saved them 
both. 

V. After this the Spartans ostensibly treated the 
Thebans as friends and allies, but they really looked 
with suspicion on the ambitious spirit and the power 
of the city, and above all they hated the party of 
Ismenias and Androcleides, to which Pelopidas be- 
longed, and which was thought to be friendly to 
freedom and a popular form of government. There- 
fore Archias, Leontidas, and Philip, men of the 
oligarchical faction who were rich and immoderately 
ambitious, sought to persuade Phoebidas the Spartan, 
as he was marching past with an army, to take the 
Cadmeia by surprise, expel from the city the party 
opposed to them, and bring the government into 
subserviency to the Lacedaemonians by putting it in 
the hands of a few men. Phoebidas yielded to their 
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persuasions, made his attack upon the Thebans when 
they did not expect it, since it was the festival of 
the Thesmophoria, and got possession of the citadel.} 
Then Ismenias was arrested, carried to Sparta, and 
after a little while put to death; while Pelopidas, 
Pherenicus, Androcleides and many others took to 
flight and were proclaimed outlaws. Epaminondas, 
however, was suffered to remain in the city, because 
his philosophy made him to be looked down upon as 
a recluse, and his poverty as impotent. 

VI. But when the Lacedaemonians deprived Phoe- 
bidas of his command and fined him a _ hundred 
thousand drachmas, and yet held the Cadmeia with 
a garrison notwithstanding, all the rest of the Greeks 
were amazed at their inconsistency, since they pun- 
ished the wrong-doer, but approved his deed. And as 
for the Thebans, they had lost their ancestral form 
of government and were enslaved by Archias and 
Leontidas, nor had they hopes of any deliverance 
from this tyranny, which they saw was guarded by 
the dominant military power of the Spartans and 
could not be pulled down unless those Spartans 
should somehow be deposed from their command of 
land and sea. Nevertheless, Leontidas and his as- 
sociates, learning that the fugitive Thebans were 
living at Athens, where they were not only in favour 
with the common people but also honoured by the 
nobility, secretly plotted against their lives, and 
sending men who were unknown, they treacherously 
killed Androcleides, but failed in their designs upon 
the rest. There came also letters from the Lacedae- 
monians charging the Athenians not to harbour or 
encourage the exiles, but to expel them as men 


1 In the winter of 382 B.c. Cf. the Agesilaiis, xxiii. 
3-7. 
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his campaign against the Thirty Tyrants at Athens (Xeno- 
phon, Hell. ii. 4, 2). 
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declared common enemies by the allied cities. The 
Athenians, however, not only yielding to their tradi- 
tional and natural instincts of humanity, but also 
making a grateful return for the kindness of the 
Thebans, who had been most ready to aid them in 
restoring their democracy,! and had passed a decree 
that if any Athenians marched through Boeotia 
against the tyrants in Athens, no Boeotian should 
see or hear them, did no harm to the Thebans in 
their city. 

VII. But Pelopidas, although he was one of the 
youngest of the exiles, kept inciting each man of 
them privately, and when they met together 
pleaded before them that it was neither right nor 
honourable for them to suffer their native city to be 
garrisoned and enslaved, and, content with mere life 
and safety, to hang upon the decrees of the Athen- 
ians, and to be always cringing and paying court to 
such orators as could persuade the people; nay, they 
must risk their lives for the highest good, and take 
Thrasybulus and his bold valour for their example, 
in order that, as he once sallied forth from Thebes ! 
and overthrew the tyrants in Athens, so they in their 
turn might go forth from Athens and liberate Thebes. 
When, therefore, they had been persuaded by his 
appeals, they sent secretly to the friends they had 
left in Thebes, and told them what they purposed. 
These approved their plan; and Charon, a man of 
the highest distinction, agreed to put his house at 
their disposal, while Phillidas contrived to have him- 
self appointed secretary to Archias and Philip, the 
polemarchs. Epaminondas,? too, had long since filled 


* There is no mention either of Kpaminondas or Pelopidas 
in Xenophon’s account of these matters (//e/l. v. 4, 1-12) 
and his story differs in many details from that of Plutarch. 
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the minds of the Theban youth with high thoughts ; 
for he kept urging them in the gymnastic schools to 
try the Lacedaemonians in wrestling, and when he 
saw them elated with victory and mastery, he would 
chide them, telling them they ought rather to be 
ashamed, since their cowardice made them the slaves 
of the men whom they so far surpassed in bodily 
powers. 

VIII. A day for the enterprise having been fixed,} 
the exiles decided that Pherenicus, with the rest of 
the party under his command, should remain in the 
Thriasian plain, while a few of the youngest took the 
risk of going forward into the city ; and if anything 
happened to these at the hands of their enemies, the 
rest should all see to it that neither their children nor 
their parents came to any want. Pelopidas was first 
to undertake the enterprise, then Melon, Damoclei- 
des, and Theopompus, men of foremost families, and 
of mutual fidelity and friendship, although in the 
race for heroic achievement and glory they were 
constant rivals. When their number had reached 
twelve, they bade farewell to those who stayed be- 
hind, sent a messenger before them to Charon, and 
set out in short cloaks, taking hunting dogs and nets 
with them, that anyone who met them on the road 
might not suspect their purpose, but take them for 
hunters beating about the country. 

When their messenger came to Charon and told 
him they were on the way, Charon himself did not 
change his mind at all even though the hour of peril 
drew nigh, but was a man of his word and prepared 
his house to receive them; a certain Hippostheni- 
das, however, not a bad man, nay, both patriotic and 
well disposed towards the exiles, but lacking in that 


1 In the winter of 379 5.c. 
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degree of boldness which the sharp crisis and the pro 
jected enterprise demanded, was made dizzy, so:to 
speak, by the magnitude of the struggle now so close 
at hand,and at last comprehended that, in undertaking 
to overthrow the armed force in the city, they were 
in a manner trying to shake the empire of the Lace- 
daemonians, and had placed their reliance on the hopes 
of men in exile and without resources. He therefore 
went quietly home, and sent one of his friends to 
Melon and Pelopidas, urging them to postpone the 
enterprise for the present, go back to Athens, and 
await a more favourable opportunity. Chlidon was 
the name of this messenger, and going to his own 
home in haste, he brought out his horse and asked 
for the bridle. His wife, however, was embarrassed 
because she could not give it to him, and said she 
had lent it to a neighbour. Words of abuse were 
followed by imprecations, and his wife prayed that 
the journey might prove fatal both to him and 
to those that sent him. Chlidon, therefore, after 
spending a great part of the day in this angry 
squabble, and after making up his mind, too, that 
what had happened was ominous, gave up his journey 
entirely and turned his thoughts to something else. 
So near can the greatest and fairest enterprises come, 
at the very outset, to missing their opportunity. 

IX. But Pelopidas and his companions, after put- 
ting on the dress of peasants, and separating, entered 
the city at different points while it was yet day. 
There was some wind and snow as the weather 
began to change, and they were the more un- 
observed because most people had already taken 
refuge from the storm in their houses. Those, how- 
ever, whose business it was to know what was going 
on, received the visitors as they came, and brought 
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them at once to the house of Charon; and there 
were, counting the exiles, forty-eight of them. 

With the tyrants, matters stood as follows. —Phil- 
lidas, their secretary, as I have said, was privy to the 
plans of the exiles and was co-operating fully with 
them, and some time before had proposed for that day 
that Archias and his friends should have a drinking- 
bout, at which a few married women should join them, 
his scheme being that when they were full of wine and 
completely relaxed in their pleasures, he would de- 
liver them into the hands of their assailants. But 
before the party were very deep in their cups, some 
information was suddenly brought them, not false, 
indeed, but uncertain and very vague, that the exiles 
were concealed in the city. Although Phillidas tried 
to change the subject, Archias nevertheless sent one 
of his attendants to Charon, commanding him to come 
to him at once. It was evening, and Pelopidas and his 
companions in Charon’s house were getting them- 
selves ready for action, having already put on their 
breastplates and taken up their swords. Then there 
was a sudden knocking at the door. Someone ran to 
it, learned from the attendant that he was come from 
the polemarchs with a summons for Charon, and 
brought the news inside, much perturbed. All were 
at once convinced that their enterprise had been 
revealed, and that they themselves were all lost, 
before they had even done anything worthy of their 
valour. However, they decided that Charon must 
obey the summons and present himself boldly before 
the magistrates. Charon was generally an intrepid 
man and of a stern courage in the face of danger, 
but in this case he was much concerned and fright- 
ened on account of his friends, and feared that some 
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1 bAAl5as with the MSS.: #f{\vur7es, Bryan’s correction 
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suspicion of treachery would fall upon him if so many 
and such excellent citizens now lost their lives. Ac- 
cordingly, as he was about to depart, he brought his 
son from the women’s apartments, a mere boy as yet, 
but in beauty and bodily strength surpassing those of 
his years, and put him in the hands of Pelopidas, tell- 
ing him that if he found any guile or treachery in the 
father, he must treat the son as an enemy and show 
him no mercy. Many were moved to tears by the 
noble concern which Charon showed, and all were 
indignant that he should think any one of them so 
demoralized by the present peril and so mean-spirited 
as to suspect him or blame him in the least. They 
also begged him not to involve his son with them, 
but to put him out of harm’s way, that he might 
escape the tyrants and live to become an avenger of 
his city and his friends. Charon, however, refused 
to take his son away, asking if any kind of life or 
any safety could be more honourable for him than a 
decorous death with his father and all these friends, 
Then he addressed the gods in prayer, and after 
embracing and encouraging them all, went his way, 
striving so to compose his countenance and modulate 
his voice as not to betray what he was really doing. 
X. When he reached the door of the house, 
Archias came out to him, with Phillidas, and said: 
‘Charon, I have heard that certain men have come 
and hid themselves in the city, and that some of the 
citizens are in collusion with them.” Charon was 
disturbed at first, but on asking who the men were 
that had come and who were concealing them, he 
saw that Archias could give no clear account of the 
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matter, and conjectured that his information had not 
come from any of those who were privy to the plot. 
He therefore said: “ Do not, then, suffer any empty 
rumour to disturb you. However, I will look inte 
the matter; for perhaps no story should be ignored.”’ 
Phillidas, too, who stood by, approved of this, and 
after leading Archias back, got him to drink hard, 
and tried to protract the revel with hopes of a visit 
from the women. But Charon, when he got back 
home, and found the men there disposed, not to 
expect safety or victory at all, but to die gloriously 
after a great slaughter of their enemies, told the 
truth only to Pelopidas himself, while for the rest he 
concocted a false tale that Archias had talked with 
him about other matters.1 

Before this first storm had yet blown over, for- 
tune brought a second down upon the men. For 
there came a messenger from Athens, from Archias 
the hierophant to his namesake Archias, who was his 
guest-friend, bearing a letter which contained no 
empty nor false suspicion, but stated clearly all the 
details of the scheme that was on foot, as was subse- 
quently learned. At the time, however, Archias was 
drunk, and the bearer of the letter was brought to 
him and put it into his hands, saying: “ The sender 
of this bade thee read it at once; for it is on serious 
business.’ Then Archias answered with a smile: 
‘‘Serious business for the morrow’; and when he 
had received the letter he put it under his pillow, 
and resumed his casual conversation with Phillidas. 


! According to Plutarch’s lengthy version of this affair in 
his Discourse concerning the Daemon of Socrates (chapter 29, 
Morals, p. 595 f.), Charon hid the truth from no one, P 
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Wherefore these words of his are a current proverb 
to this day among the Greeks. 

XI. Now that the fitting time for their under- 
taking seemed to have come, they sallied forth in 
two bands; one, under the lead of Pelopidas and 
Damocleidas, against Leontidas and Hypates, who 
lived near together; the other against Archias and 
Philip, under Charon and Melon, who had put on 
women’s apparel over their breastplates, and wore 
thick garlands of pine and fir which shaded their 
faces. For this reason, when they stood at the door 
of the banquet-room, at first the company shouted 
and clapped their hands, supposing that the women 
whom they had long been expecting were come. 
But then, after surveying the banquet and carefully 
marking each of the reclining guests, the visitors 
drew their swords, and rushing through the midst of 
the tables at Archias and Philip, revealed who they 
were. A few of the guests were persuaded by 
Phillidas to remain quiet, but the rest, who, with the 
polemarchs, offered resistance and tried to defend 
themselves, were dispatched without any trouble, 
since they were drunk. 

Pelopidas and his party, however, were confronted 
with a harder task; for Leontidas, against whom 
they were going, was a sober and formidable man, 
and they found his house closed, since he had already 
gone to bed. For a long time no one answered their 
knocking, but at last the attendant heard them and 
came out and drew back the bolt. As soon as the 
door yielded and gave way, they rushed in together, 
overturned the servant, and hastened towards the 
bed-chamber. But Leontidas, conjecturing what was 
happening by the very noise and trampling, rose from 
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bed and drew his dagger, but he forgot to over- 
throw the lamps and make the men fall foul of one 
another in the darkness. On the contrary, exposed 
to view by an abundance of light, he went to meet 
them at the door of his chamber, and struck down 
the first one that entcred, Cephisodorus. When this 
assailant had fallen, he engaged Pelopidas next; and 
their conflict was rendered troublesome and difficult 
by the narrowness of the door and by Cephisodorus, 
whose body, now dead, lay in their way. But at last 
Pelopidas prevailed, and after dispatching Leontidas, 
he and his followers went at once to attack Hypates. 
They broke into his house as they had done into the 
other, but he promptly perceived their design and 
fled for refuge to his neighbours. Thither they 
closely followed him, and caught him, and slew him. 
XII. These things accomplished, they joined 
Melon’s party, and sent into Attica for the exiles they 
had left there.!. They also summoned the citizens to 
fight for their freedom, and armed those who came, 
taking from the porticos the spoils suspended there, 
and breaking open the neighbouring workshops of 
spear-makers and sword-makers. Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas also came to their aid with an armed fol- 
lowing, composed of many young men and the best 
of the older men. And now the city was all in a 
flutter of excitement, there was much noise, the © 
houses had lights in them, and there was running to 
and fro. The people, however, did not yet assemble ; 
they were terrified at what was going on, and had 
no clear knowledge of it, and were waiting for day. 
Wherefore the Spartan commanders were thought to 
have made a mistake in not attacking and engaging 


1 Cf. chapter viii. 1. 
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1 ywpovvra Coraés’ correction of the MSS. dvaywpodvra. 
adopted by Bekker. 
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at once, since their garrison numbered about fifteen 
hundred men, and many ran to join them out of the 
city; but the shouting, the fires, and the great 
throngs in motion everywhere, terrified them, and 
they kept quiet, holding the citadel itself in their 
possession. At break of day the exiles came in from 
Attica under arms, and a general assembly of the 
people was convened. Then Epamimondas and 
Gorgidas brought before it Pelopidas and his com- 
panions, surrounded by the priests, holding forth 
garlands, and calling upon the citizens to come to 
the aid of their country and their gods. And the 
assembly, at the sight, rose to its feet with shouts 
and clapping of hands, and welcomed the men as 
deliverers and benefactors. 

XIII. After this, having been elected boeotarch, 
or governor of Boeotia, together with Melon and 
Charon, Pelopidas at once blockaded the acropolis 
and assaulted it on every side, being anxious to drive 
out the Lacedaemonians and free the Cadmeia before 
an army came up from Sparta. And he succeeded by so 
narrow a margin that, when the men had surrendered 
conditionally and had been allowed to depart, they 
got no further than Megara before they were met. by 
Cleombrotus marching against Thebes with a great 
force. Of the three men who had been harmosts, 
or governors, in Thebes, the Spartans condemned 
and executed Herippidas and Arcissus, and the 
third, Lysanoridas, was heavily fined and forsook the 
Peloponnesus. 

This exploit, so like that of Thrasybulus in the 
valour, the perils, and the struggles of its heroes, 
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and, like that, crowned with success by fortune, the 
Greeks were wont to call a sister to it. For it is not 
easy to mention other cases where men so few in 
number and so destitute have overcome enemies so 
much more numerous and powerful by the exercise 
of courage and sagacity, and have thereby become 
the authors of so great blessings for their countries. 
And yet the subsequent change in the political 
situation made this exploit the more glorious. For 
the war which broke down the pretensions of Sparta 
and put an end to her supremacy by land and sea, 
began from that night, in which Pelopidas, not by 
surprising any fort or castle or citadel, but by coming 
back into a private house with eleven others, loosed 
and broke in pieces, if the truth may be expressed in 
a metaphor, the fetters of the Lacedaemonian 
supremacy, which were thought indissoluble and not 
to be broken. 

XIV. The Lacedaemonians now invaded Boeotia 
with a large army, and the Athenians, having become 
fearful, renounced their alliance with the Thebans, 
and prosecuting those in their city who favoured the 
Boeotian cause, put some of them to death, banished 
others, and others still they fined, so that the The- 
bans seemed to be in a desperate case with none to 
aid them. But Pelopidas and Gorgias, who were 
boeotarchs, plotted to embroil the Athenians again 
with the Lacedaemonians, and devised the following 
scheme. Sphodrias, a Spartan, who had a splendid 
reputation as a soldier, but was rather weak in 
judgement and full of vain hopes and senseless am- 
bition, had been left at Thespiae with an armed force 
to receive and succour the renegade Thebans. To 
this man Pelopidas and Gorgidas privately sent one 
of their friends who was a merchant, with money, 
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and, what proved more persuasive than money with 
Sphodrias, this advice. He ought to put his hand 
to a large enterprise and seize the Piraeus, attacking 
it unexpectedly when the Athenians were off their 
guard; for nothing would gratify the Lacedae- 
monians so much as the capture of Athens, and the 
Thebans, who were now angry with the Athenians 
and held them to be traitors, would give them no 
aid. Sphodrias was finally persuaded, and taking his 
soldiers, invaded Attica by night. He advanced as 
far as Eleusis, but there the hearts of his soldiers 
failed them and his design was exposed, and after 
having thus stirred up a serious and difficult war 
against the Spartans, he withdrew to Thespiae.! 

XV. After this, the Athenians with the greatest 
eagerness renewed their alliance with the Thebans, 
and began hostile operations against Sparta by sea, 
sailing about and inviting and receiving the alle- 
giance of those Greeks who were inclined to revolt. 
The Thebans, too, by always engaging singly in 
Boeotia with the Lacedaemonians, and by fighting 
battles which, though not important in themselves, 
nevertheless afforded them much practice and train- 
ing, had their spirits roused and their bodies 
thoroughly inured to hardships, and gained expe- 
rience and courage from their constant struggles. 
For this reason Antalcidas the Spartan, we are told, 
when Agesilaiis came back from Boeotia with a 
wound, said to him: “ Indeed, this is a fine tuition-fee 
which thou art getting from the Thebans, for teach- 
ing them how to war and fight when they did not 
wish to do it.” 2 But, to tell the truth, it was not 


1 The attempt of Sphodrias on the Piraeus is more fully 
described in the A gesilads, xxiv. 3-6. ; 
2 Cf. the Agesilatis, xxvi. 2. 
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Agesilaiis who was their teacher, but those leaders 
of theirs who, at the right time and place, gave the 
Thebans, like young dogs in training, experience in 
attacking their enemies, and then, when they had 
got a taste of victory and its ardours, brought them 
safely off; and of these leaders Pelopidas was in 
greatest esteem. [or after his countrymen had once 
chosen him their leader in arms, there was not a 
single year when they did not elect him to office, 
but either as leader of the sacred band, or, for the 
most part, as boeotarch, he continued active until 
his death. 

Well, then, at Piataea the Lacedaemonians were 
defeated and put to flight, and at Thespiae, where, 
too, Phoebidas, who had seized the Cadmeia, was 
slain; and at Tanagra a large body of them was 
routed and Panthoidas the harmost was killed. But 
these combats, though they gave ardour and boldness 
to the victors, did not altogether break the spirits of 
the vanquished ; for they were not pitched battles, 
nor was the fighting in open and regular array, but 
it was by making well-timed sallies, and by either 
retreating before the enemy or by pursuing and 
coming to close quarters with them that the Thebans 
won their successes. 

XVI. But the conflict at Tegyra, which was a sort 
of prelude to that at Leuctra, raised high the repu- 
tation of Pelopidas; for it afforded his fellow com- 
manders no rival claim in its success, and his enemies 
no excuse for their defeat. Against the city of 
Orchomenus, which had chosen the side of the 
Spartans and received two divisions of them for its 
protection, he was ever laying plans and watching 
his opportunity, and when he heard that its garrison 
had made an expedition into Locris, he hoped to find 
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the city without. defenders, and marched against. it, 
having with him the sacred band and a few horse- 
men. But when, on approaching the city, he found 
that its garrison had been replaced with other troops 
from Sparta, he led his army back again through the 
district of Tegyra, that being the only way by which 
he could make a circuit along the foot of the moun- 
tains. For all the intervening plain was made im- 
passable by the river Melas, which no sooner begins 
to flow than it spreads itself out into navigable 
marshes and lakes. 

A little below the marshes stands the temple of 
Apollo Tegyraeus, with an oracle which had not been 
long abandoned, but was Hourishing down to the 
Persian wars, when Echecrates was prophet-priest. 
Here, according to the story, the god was born; and 
the neighbouring mountain is called Delos, and at its 
base the river Melas ceases to be spread out, and 
behind the temple two springs burst forth with a 
wonderful flow of sweet, copious, and cool water. 
One of these we call Palm, the other Olive, to the 
present day, for it was not between two trees,' but 
between two fountains, that the goddess Leto was 
delivered of her children. Moreover, the Ptoiim ? is 
near, from which, it is said, a boar suddenly came 
forth and frightened the goddess, and in like manner 
the stories of the Python? and of Tityus® are asso- 
ciated with the birth of Apollo in this locality. Most 
of the proofs, however, I shall pass over; for my 
native tradition removes this god from among those 
deities who were changed from mortals into im- 

1 As in the Delian story of the birth of Apolloand Artemis. 

2 A mountain at the south-eastern side of Lake Copais, on 
which was a celebrated sanctuary of Apollo. 


* A dragon and a giant, who were slain by Apollo and 
Artemis. 
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mortals, like Heracles and Dionysus, whose virtues 
enabled them to cast off mortality and suffering ; but 
he is one of those deities who are unbegotten and 
eternal, if we may judge by what the most ancient 
and wisest men have said on such matters. 

XVII. So, then, as the Thebans entered the dis- 
trict of Tegyra on their way back from Orchomenus, 
the Lacedaemonians also entered it at the same 
time, returning in the opposite direction from Locris, 
and met them. As soon as they were seen marching 
through the narrow pass, some one ran up to Pelo- 
pidas and said: “ We have fallen into our enemies’ 
hands!” “Why any more,” said he, “than they 
into ours?” Then he at once ordered all his horse- 
men to ride up from the rear in order to charge, 
while he himself put his men-at-arms, three hundred 
in number, into close array, expecting that wherever 
they charged he would be most likely to cut his way 
through the enemy, who outnumbered him. Now, 
there were two divisions of the Lacedaemonians, the 
division consisting of five hundred men, according to 
Ephorus, of seven hundred, according to Callisthenes, 
of nine hundred, according to certain other writers, 
among whom is Polybius. Confident of victory, the 
polemarchs of the Spartans, Gorgoleon and Theo- 
pompus, advanced against the Thebans. The onset 
being made on both sides particularly where the 
commanders themselves stood, in the first place, the 
Lacedaemonian polemarchs clashed with Pelopidas 
and fell; then, when those about them were being 
wounded and slain, their whole army was seized with 
fear and opened up a lane for the Thebans, imagining 
that they wished to force their way through to the 
opposite side and get away. But Pelopidas used the 
path thus opened to lead his men against those of 
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the enemy who still held together, and slew them as 
he went along, so that finally all turned and fled. 
The pursuit, however, was carried but a little way, 
for the Thebans feared the Orchomenians, who were 
near, and the relief force from Sparta. They had 
succeeded, however, in conquering their enemy out- 
right and forcing their way victoriously through his 
whole army; so they erected a trophy, spoiled the 
dead, and retired homewards in high spirits. For in 
all their wars with Greeks and Barbarians, as it 
would seem, never before had Lacedaemonians in 
superior numbers been overpowered by an inferior 
force, nor, indeed, in a pitched battle where the 
forces were evenly matched. Hence they were of 
an irresistible courage, and when they came to close 
quarters their very reputation sufficed to terrify their 
opponents, who also, on their part, thought them- 
selves no match for Spartans with an equal force. 
But this battle first taught the other Greeks also 
that it was not the Eurotas, nor the region between 
Babyce?} and Cnacion,! which alone produced warlike 
fighting men, but that wheresoever young men are 
prone to be ashamed of baseness and courageous in 
a noble cause, shunning disgrace more than danger, 
these are most formidable to their foes. 

XVIII. The sacred band, we are told, was first 
formed by Gorgidas, of three hundred chosen men, 
to whom the city furnished exercise and maintenance, 
and who encamped in the Cadmeia; for which reason, 
too, they were called the city band; for citadels in 
those days were properly called cities. But some say 
that this band was composed of Tovers and beloved. 
And a pleasantry of Pammenes is cited, in which 


1 Probably names of small tributaries of the Eurotas near 
Sparta. Cf. the Lycurgus, vi. 1-3. 
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he said that Homer’s Nestor was no tactician when 
he urged the Greeks to form in companies by clans 
and tribes, 


“That clan might give assistance unto clan, and 
tribes to tribes,” ! 


since he should have stationed lover by beloved. 
For tribesmen and clansmen make little account of 
tribesmen and clansmen in times of danger ; whereas, 
a band that is held together by the friendship 
between lovers is indissoluble and not to be broken, 
since the lovers are ashamed to play the coward 
before their beloved, and the beloved before their 
lovers, and both stand firm in danger to protect each 
other. Nor is this a wonder, since men have more 
regard for their lovers even when absent than for 
others who are present, as was true of him who, 
when his enemy was about to slay him where he lay, 
earnestly besought him to run his sword through his 
breast, “in order,’ as he said, “that my beloved 
may not have to blush at sight of my body with 
a wound in the back.” It is related, too, that lolaiis, 
who shared the labours of Heracles and fought by 
his side, was beloved of him. And Aristotle says? 
that even down to his day the tomb of [olaiis was 
a place where lovers and beloved plighted mutual 
faith. It was natural, then, that the band should 
also be called sacred, because even Plato calls the 
lover a friend “inspired of God.” ? It is said, more- 
over, that the band was never beaten, until the 
battle of Chaeroneia ;4 and when, after the battle, 
Philip was surveying the dead, and stopped at the 


1 Tliad, ii. 363. Cf. Morals, p. 761 b. 
2 Fragment 97 (Rose). Cf. Morals, p. 761 d. 
5 Symposium, p. 179 a. 4 338 B.C. 
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place where the three hundred were lying, all where 
they had faced the long spears of his phalanx, with 
their armour, and mingled one with another, he was 
amazed, and on learning that this was the band 
of lovers and beloved, burst into tears and said: 
“Perish miserably they who think that these men 
did or suffered aught disgraceful.” 

XIX. Speaking generally, however, it was not the 
passion of Laius that, as the poets say, first made this 
form of love customary among the Thebans ;! but 
their law-givers, wishing to relax and mollify their 
strong and impetuous natures in earliest boyhood, 
gave the flute great prominence both in their work 
and in their play, bringing this instrument into pre- 
eminence and honour, and reared them to give love 
a conspicuous place in the life of the palaestra, thus 
tempering the dispositions of the young men. And 
with this in view, they did well to give the goddess 
who was said to have been born of Ares and Aphro- 
dite a home in their city; for they felt that, where 
the force and courage of the warrior are most closely 
associated and united with the age which possesses 
grace and persuasiveness, there all the activities of 
civil life are brought by Harmony into the most 
perfect consonance and order. 

Gorgidas, then, by distributing this sacred band 
among the front ranks of the whole phalanx of men- 
at-arms, made the high excellence of the men incon- 
spicuous, and did not direct their strength upon a 
common object, since it was dissipated and blended 
with that of a large body of inferior troops; but 
Pelopidas, after their valour had shone out at Tegyra, 
where they fought by themselves and about his own 
person, never afterwards divided or scattered them, 


1 Laius was enamoured of Chrysippus, a young son of 
Pelops (Apollodorus, iii. 5, 5, 10). 
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but, treating them as a unit, put them into the fore- 
front of the greatest conflicts. For just as horses 
run faster when yoked to a chariot than when men 
ride them singly, not because they cleave the air 
with more impetus owing to their united weight, 
but because their mutual rivalry and ambition in- 
flame their spirits; so he thought that brave men 
were most ardent and serviceable in a common cause 
when they inspired one another with a zeal for high 
achievement. 

XX. But now the Lacedaemonians made peace 
with all the other Greeks and directed the war 
against the Thebans alone ;! Cleombrotus their king 
invaded Boeotia with a force of two thousand men- 
at-arms and a thousand horse ; a new peril confronted 
the Thebans, since they were openly threatened with 
downright dispersion; and an unprecedented fear 
reigned in Boeotia. It was at this time that Pelopi- 
das, on leaving his house, when his wife followed 
him on his way in tears and begging him not to lose 
his life, caid: “This advice, my wife, should be 
given to private men; but men in authority should 
be told not to lose the lives of others.” And when 
he reached the camp and found that the boeotarchs 
were not in accord, he was first to side with Epami- 
nondas in voting to give the enemy battle, Now 
Pelopidas, although he had not- been appointed 
boeotarch, was captain of the sacred band, and 
highly trusted, as it was right that a man should be 
who had given his country such tokens of his 
devotion to freedom. 


1 In 371 B.c. 
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Accordingly, it was decided to risk a battle, and at 
Leuctra they encamped over against the Lacedae- 
monians. Here Pelopidas had a dream which greatly 
disturbed him. Now, in the plain of Leuctra are the 
tombs of the daughters of Scedasus, who are called 
from the place Leuctridae, for they had been buried 
there, after having been ravished by Spartan 
strangers.1 At the commission of such a grievous 
and lawless act, their father, since he could get no 
justice at Sparta, heaped curses upon the Spartans, 
and then slew himself upon the tombs of the 
maidens; and ever after, prophecies and oracles kept 
warning the Spartans to be on watchful guard against 
the Leuctrian wrath. Most of them, however, did 
not fully understand the matter, but were in doubt 
about the place, since in Laconia there is a little 
town near the sea which is called Leuctra, and near 
Megalopolis in Arcadia there is a place of the same 
name. This calamity, of course, occurred long be- 
fore the battle of Leuctra. 

XXI. After Pelopidas had lain down to sleep in 
the camp, he thought he saw these maidens weeping 
at their tombs, as they invoked curses upon the 
Spartans, and Scedasus bidding him sacrifice to his 
daughters a virgin with auburn hair, if he wished to 
win the victory over his enemies. The injunction 
seemed a lawless and dreadful one to him, but he 
rose up and made it known to the seers and the 
commanders. Some of these would not hear of the 
injunction being neglected or disobeyed, adducing as 
examples of such sacrifice among the ancients, 
Menoeceus, son of Creon, Macaria, daughter of 
Heracles; and, in later times, Pherecydes the wise 
man, who was put to death by the Lacedaemonians, 


1 The damsels, in shame, took their own lives. Cf. 
Pausanias, ix. 13, 3. 
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and whose skin was preserved by their kings, in 
accordance with some oracle; and Leonidas, who, in 
obedience to the oracle, sacrificed himself,! as it 
were, to save Greece ; and, still further, the youths 
who were sacrificed by Themistocles to Dionysus 
Carnivorous before the sea fight at Salamis ;? for the 
successes which followed these sacrifices proved them 
acceptable to the gods. Moreover, when Agesilaiis, 
who was setting out on an expedition from the same 
place as Agamemnon did, and against the same 
enemies, was asked by the goddess for his daughter 
in sacrifice, and had this vision as he lay asleep at 
Aulis, he was too tender-hearted to give. her,? and 
thereby brought his expedition to an unsuccessful 
and inglorious ending. Others, on the contrary, 
argued against it, declaring that such a lawless and 
barbarous sacrifice was not acceptable to any one of 
the superior beings above us, for it was not the fabled 
typhons and giants who governed the world, but the 
father of all gods and men; even to believe in the 
existence of divine beings who take delight in the 
slaughter and blood of men was perhaps a folly, but 
if such beings existed, they must be disregarded, as 
having no power; for only weakness and depravity 
of soul could produce or harbour such unnatural and 
cruel desires. . 

XXII. While, then, the chief men were thus 
disputing, and while Pelopidas in particular was in 
perplexity, a filly broke away from the herd of horses 
and sped through the camp, and when she came to 
the very place of their conference, stood still. The 
rest only admired the colour of her glossy mane, 
which was fiery red, her high mettle, and the 

' At Thermopylae. Cf. Herodotus, vii. 220. 


2 Cf. the 7hemistocles, xiii. 2 f. 
3 Of. the Agesilazis, vi. 4 ff. 
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vehemence and boldness of her neighing; but 
Theocritus the seer, after taking thought, cried out 
to Pelopidas: “Thy sacrificial victim is come, good 
man ; so let us not wait for any other virgin, but do 
thou accept and use the one which Heaven offers 
thee.” So they took the mare and led her to the 
tombs of the maidens, upon which, after decking her 
with garlands and consecrating her with prayers, 
they sacrificed her, rejoicing themselves, and pub- 
lishing through the camp an account of the vision of 
Pelopidas and of the sacrifice. 

XXIII. In the battle, while Epaminondas was 
drawing his phalanx obliquely towards the left, in 
order that the right wing of the Spartans might be 
separated as far as possible from the rest of the 
Greeks, and that he might thrust back Cleombrotus 
by a fierce charge in column with all his men-at- 
arms, the enemy understood what he was doing and 
began to change their formation; they were opening 
up their right wing and making an encircling move- 
ment, in order to surround Epaminondas and en- 
velop him with their numbers. But at this point 
Pelopidas darted forth from his position, and with 
his band of three hundred on the run, came up! 
before Cleombrotus had either extended his wing or 
brought it back again into its old position and closed 
up his line of battle, so that the Lacedaemonians were 
not standing in array, but moving confusedly about 
among each other when his onset reached them. And 
yet the Spartans, who were of all men past masters 
in the art of war, trained and accustomed themselves 
to nothing so much as not to straggle or get into 


1 There is only a hint of this strategy, and no mention 
either of Epaminondas or Pelopidas, in Xenophon’s account 
of the battle (Hell. vi. 4, 9-15). 
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confusion upon a change of formation, but to take 
anyone without exception as neighbour in rank or in 
file, and wheresoever danger actually threatened, to 
seize that point and form in close array and fight as 
well as ever. At this time, however, since the 
phalanx of Epaminondas bore down upon them alone 
and neglected the rest of their force, and since 
Pelopidas engaged them with incredible speed and 
boldness, their courage and skill were so confounded 
that there was a flight and slaughter of the Spartans 
such as had never before been seen. Therefore, 
although Epaminondas was boeotarch, Pelopidas, 
who was not boeotarch, and commanded only a 
small portion of the whole force, won as much glory 
for the success of that victory as he did. 

XXIV. Both were boeotarchs, however, when they 
invaded Peloponnesus and won over most of its peo- 
ples, detaching from the Lacedaemonian confederacy 
Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and most of Laconia itself. 
Still, the winter solstice was at hand, and only a few 
days of the latter part of the last month of the year 
remained, and as soon as the first month of the new 
year began other officials must succeed them, or 
those who would not surrender their office must die. 
The other boeotarchs, both because they feared this 
law, and because they wished to avoid the hardships 
of winter, were anxious to lead the army back home ; 
but Pelopidas was first to add his vote to that of 
Epaminondas, and after inciting his countrymen to 
join them, led the army against Sparta and across 
the Eurotas. He took many of the enemy’s cities, 
and ravaged all their territory as far as the sea, 
leading an army of seventy thousand Greeks, of 
which the Thebans themselves were less than a 


1 In 370 B.c. 
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twelfth part. But the reputation of the two men, 
without a general vote or decree, induced all the 
allies to follow their leadership without a murmur. 
For the first and paramount law, as it would seem, 
namely, that of nature, subjects him who desires to 
be saved to the command of the man who can save 
him ; just as sailors, when the weather is fair or they 
are lying off shore at anchor, treat their captains 
with bold insolence, but as soon as a storm arises and 
danger threatens, look to them for guidance and 
place their hopes in them. And so Argives, Eleans, 
and Arcadians, who in their joint assemblies con- 
tended and strove with the Thebans for the supre- 
macy, when battles were actually to be fought and 
perils to be faced, of their own will obeyed the 
Theban generals and followed them. 

On this expedition they united all Arcadia into 
one power ; rescued the country of Messenia from the 
hands of its Spartan masters and called back and re- 
stored the ancient Messenian inhabitants, with whom 
they settled Ithome; and on their way back home- 
wards through Cenchreae, conquered the Athenians 
when they tried to hinder their passage by skirmish- 
ing with them in the passes. 

XXV. In view of these achievements, all the rest 
of the Greeks were delighted with their valour and 
marvelled at their good fortune; but the envy of their 
own fellow-citizens, which was increasing with the 
men’s fame, prepared them a reception that was not 
honourable or fitting. For both were tried for their 
lives when they came back, because they had not 
handed over to others their office of boeotarch, as 
the law commanded, in the first month of the new 
year (which they call Boukatios), but had added four 
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whole months to it, during which they conducted 
their campaign in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 
Well, then, Pelopidas was first brought to trial, 
and therefore ran the greater risk, but both were 
aequitted. Epaminondas bore patiently with this 
attempt to calumniate him, considering that for- 
bearance under political injury was a large part of 
fortitude and magnanimity ; but Pelopidas, who was 
naturally of a more fiery temper, and who was egged 
on by his friends to avenge himself upon his enemies, 
seized the following occasion. Menecleidas, the 
orator, was one of those who had gathered with 
Pelopidas and Melon at Charon’s house, and since 
he did not receive as much honour among the 
Thebans as the others, being a most able speaker, 
but intemperate and malicious in his disposition, he 
gave his natural gifts employment in calumniating 
and slandering his superiors, and kept on doing so 
even after the trial. Accordingly, he succeeded in 
excluding Epaminondas from the office of boeotarch, 
and kept him out of political leadership for some 
time; but he had not weight enough to bring 
Pelopidas into disfavour with the people, and there- 
fore tried to bring him into collision with Charon. 
And since it is quite generally a consolation to the 
envious, in the case of those whom they themselves 
cannot surpass in men’s estimation, to show these 
forth as somehow or other inferior to others, he was 
constantly magnifying the achievements of Charon, 


in his speeches to the people, and extolling his cam- 


paigns and victories. Moreover, for the victory which 
the Theban cavalry won at Plataea, before the battle 
of Leuctra, under the command of Charon, he at- 
tempted to make the following public dedication. 
Androcydes of Cyzicus had received a commission 
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1 Sore Bryan’s correction of the MSS. $ «h, which Sintenis 
and Bekker retain, assuming a lacuna in the text. 
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from the city to make a picture of another battle, 
and was finishing the work at Thebes; but the city 
revolted from Sparta, and the war came on, before 
the picture was quite completed, and the Thebans 
now had it on their hands. This picture, then, 
Menecleidas persuaded them to dedicate with Cha- 
ron’s name inscribed thereon, hoping in this way to 
obscure the fame of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
But the ambitious scheme was a foolish one, when 
there were so many and such great conflicts, to 
bestow approval on one action and one victory, in 
which, we are told, a certain Gerandas, an obscure 
Spartan, and forty others were killed, but nothing 
else of importance was accomplished. This decree 
was attacked as unconstitutional by Pelopidas, who 
insisted that it was not a custom with the Thebans 
to honour any one man individually, but for the 
whole country to have the glory of a victory. And 
through the whole trial of the case he continued to 
heap generous praise upon Charon, while he showed 
Menecleidas to be a slanderous and worthless fellow, 
and asked the Thebans if they had done nothing 
noble themselves; the result was that Menecleidas 
was fined, and being unable to pay the fine because 
it was so heavy, he afterwards tried to effect a 
revolution in the government. This episode, then, 
has some bearing on the Life which I am writing. 
XXVI. Now, since Alexander the tyrant of Pherae 
made open war on many of the Thessalians, and was 
plotting against them all, their cities sent ambassa- 
dors to Thebes asking for an armed force and a 
general. Pelopidas, therefore, seeing that Epami- 
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1 Siowerv Bekker has d:oicudvra, after Coraés. 
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nondas was busy with his work in Peloponnesus, 
offered and assigned himself to the Thessalians,! 
beth because he could not suffer his own skill and 
ability to lie idle, and because he thought that wher- 
ever Epaminondas was there was no need of a 
second general. Accordingly, after marching into 
Thessaly with an armed force, he straightway took 
Larissa, and when Alexander came to him and 
begged for terms, he tried to make him, instead of a 
tyrant, one who would govern the Thessalians mildly 
and according to law. But since the man was incurably 
brutish and full of savageness, and since there was 
much denunciation of his licentiousness and greed, 
Pelopidas became harsh and severe with him, where- 
upon he ran away with his guards. Then Pelopidas, 
leaving the Thessalians in great security from the 
tyrant and in concord with one another, set out him- 
self for Macedonia, where Ptolemy was at war with 
Alexander the king of the Macedonians. For both 
parties had invited him to come and be arbiter and 
judge between them, and ally and helper of the one 
that appeared to be wronged. After he had come, 
then, and had settled their differences and brought 
home the exiles, he received as hostages Philip, the 
king’s brother, and thirty other sons of the most 
illustrious men, and brought them to live at Thebes, 
thus showing the Greeks what an advance the 
Theban state had made in the respect paid to its 
power and the trust placed in its justice. 

This was the Philip who afterwards waged war to 
enslave the Greeks, but at this time he was a boy. 


1 [Tn 369 B.c, 
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1 Motev... Kxatavohoas Bekker has tioly fSofev... xata- 
vohaacw (to some... . who observed), after Coraés. 
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and lived in Thebes with Pammenes. Hence he 
was believed to have become a zealous follower of 
Epaminondas, perhaps because he comprehended his 
eficiency in wars and campaigns, which was only 
a small part of the man’s high excellence; but in 
restraint, justice, magnanimity, and gentleness, 
wherein Epaminondas was truly great, Philip had no 
share, either naturally or as a result of imitation. 
XXVII. After this, when the Thessalians again 
brought complaint against Alexander of Pherae as a 
disturber of their cities, Pelopidas was sent thither 
on an embassy with Ismenias ;! and since he brought 
no force from home with him, and did not expect 
war, he. was compelled to employ the Thessalians 
themselves for the emergency. At this time, too, 
Macedonian affairs were in confusion again, for 
Ptolemy had killed the king and now held the reins 
of government, and the friends of the dead king 
were calling upon Pelopidas. Wishing, therefore, to 
appear upon the scene, but having no soldiers of ‘his 
own, he enlisted some mercenaries on the spot, and 
with these marched at once against Ptolemy. When, 
however, they were near each other, Ptolemy cor- 
rupted the mercenaries and bribed them to come 
over to his side; but since he feared the very name 
and reputation of Pelopidas, he met him as his 
superior, and after welcoming him and supplicating 
his favour, agreed to be regent for the brothers of the 
dead king, and to make an alliance with the Thebans ; 
moreover, to confirm this, he gave him his son 
Philoxenus and fifty of his companions as hostages. 


1 In 368 B.c, 
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These, then, Pelopidas sent off to Thebes; but he 
himself, being indignant at the treachery of his mer- 
cenaries, and learning that most of their goods, to- 
gether with their wives and children, had been placed 
_ for safety at Pharsalus, so that by getting these into 
his power he would sufficiently punish them for their 
affront to him, he got together some of the Thessa- 
lians and came to Pharsalus. But just as he got there, 
Alexander the tyrant appeared before the city with 
his forces. Then Pelopidas and Ismenias, thinking 
that he was come to excuse himself for his conduct, 
went of their own accord to him, knowing, in- 
deed, that he was an abandoned and blood-stained 
wretch, but expecting that because of Thebes and 
their own dignity and reputation they would suffer 
no harm. But the tyrant, when he saw them coming 
up unarmed and unattended, straightway seized 
them and took possession of Pharsalus. By this 
step he awoke in all his subjects a shuddering fear : 
they thought that after an act of such boldness and 
iniquity he would spare nobody, and in all his 
dealings with men and affairs would act as one who 
now utterly despaired of his own life. 

XXVIII. The Thebans, then, on hearing of this, 
were indignant, and sent out an army at once, 
although, since Epaminondas had somehow incurred 
their displeasure, they appointed other commanders 
for it. As for Pelopidas, after the tyrant had brought 
him back to Pherae, at first he suffered all who 
desired it to converse with him, thinking that his 
calamity had made him a pitiful and contemptible 
object ; but when Pelopidas exhorted the lamenting 
Pheraeans to be of good cheer, since now certainly 
the tyrant would meet with punishment, and when 
he sent a message to the tyrant himself, saying that 
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it was absurd to torture and slay the wretched and 
innocent citizens day by day, while he spared him, a 
man most certain, as he knew, to take vengeance on 
him if he made his escape; then the tyrant, amazed 
at his high spirit and his fearlessness, said: “And why - 
is Pelopidas in haste to die?’’ To which Pelopidas 
replied: “That thou mayest the sooner perish, by 
becoming more hateful to the gods than now.” 
From that time the tyrant forbade those outside of 
his following to see the prisoner. 

But Thebe, who was a daughter of Jason, and 
Alexander’s wife, learned from the keepers of Pelo- 
pidas how courageous and noble the man was, and 
conceived a desire to see him and talk with him. 
But when she came to him, woman that she was, she 
could not at once recognize the greatness of his 
nature in such dire misfortune, but judging from his 
hair and garb and maintenance that he was suffering 
indignities which il] befitted a man of his reputation, 
she burst into tears. Pelopidas, not knowing at first 
what manner of woman she was, was amazed; but 
when he understood, he addressed her as daughter 
of Jason; for her father was a familiar friend of his. 
And when she said, “I pity thy wife,” he replied, 
“And I thee, in that thou wearest no chains, and yet 
endurest Alexander.” This speech deeply moved 
the woman, for she was oppressed by the savage 
insolence of the tyrant, who, in addition to his other 
debaucheries, had made her youngest brother his 
paramour. Therefore her continued visits to Pelo- 
pidas, in which she spoke freely of her sufferings, 
gradually filled her with wrath and fierce hatred 
towards Alexander. 

XXIX. When the Theban generals had accom- 
plished nothing by their invasion of Thessaly, 
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but owing to inexperience or ill fortune had re- 
tired disgracefully, the city fined each of them ten 
thousand drachmas, and sent out Epaminondas 
with an armed force.! At once, then, there was 
a great stir among the Thessalians, who were filled 
with high hopes in view of the reputation of this 
general, and the cause of the tyrant was on the 
very verge of destruction; so great was the fear 
that fell upon his commanders and friends, and so 
great the inclination of his subjects to revolt, and 
their joy at what the future had in store, for they 
felt that now they should behold the tyrant under 
punishment. Epaminondas, however, less solicitous 
for his own glory than for the safety of Pelopidas, 
and fearing that if confusion reigned Alexander 
_ would get desperate and turn like a wild beast upon 
his prisoner, dallied with the war, and taking a 
roundabout course, kept the tyrant in suspense by 
his preparations and threatened movements, thus 
neither encouraging his audacity and boldness, nor 
rousing his malignity and passion. For he had 
learned how savage he was, and how little regard he 
had for right and justice, in that sometimes he 
buried men alive, and sometimes dressed them in 
the skins of wild boars or bears, and then set his 
hunting dogs upon them and either tore them in 
pieces or shot them down, making this his diversion ; 
and at Meliboea and Scotussa, allied and friendly 
cities, when the people were in full assembly, he 
surrounded them with his body-guards and slaugh- 
‘tered them froin the youth up; he also consecrated 
the spear with which he had slain his uncle Poly- 
phron, decked it with garlands, and sacrificed to it 


1 367 B.C. 
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as to a god, giving it the name of Tycho.!: Once 
when he was seeing a tragedian act the “ Trojan 
Women”’ of Euripides, he left the theatre abruptly, 
and sent a message to the actor bidding him be of 
good courage and not put forth any less effort be- 
cause of his departure, for it was not out of contempt 
for his acting that he had gone away, but because he 
was ashamed to have the citizens see him, who had 
never taken pity on any man that he had murdered, 
weeping over the sorrows of Hecuba and Andro- 
mache. It was this tyrant, however, who, terrified 
at the name and fame and distinction of the 
generalship of Epaminondas, 


“Crouched down, though warrior bird, like slave, 
with drooping wings,” * 


and speedily sent a deputation to him which should 
explain his conduct. But Epaminondas could ‘not 
consent that the Thebans should make peace and 
friendship with such a man; he did, however, make 
a thirty days’ truce with him, and after receiving 
Pelopidas and Ismenias, returned home. 

XXX. Now, when the Thebans. learned that am- 
bassadors from Sparta and Athens were on their way 
to the Great King to secure an alliance, they also 
sent Pelopidas thither; and this was a most excel- 
lent plan, in view of his reputation. For, in the 
first place, he went up through the provinces of the 
king as a man of name and note; for the glory of 
his conflicts with the Lacedaemonians had not made 
its way slowly or to any slight extent through Asia, 
but, when once the report of the battle at Leuctra 
had sped abroad, it was ever increased by the addition 

1 That is, Luck. 


2 An iambic trimeter of unknown authorship; cf. the 
Alcibiades, iv. 3. 
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of some new success, and prevailed to the farthest 
recesses of the interior; and, in the second place, 
when the satraps and generals and commanders at 
the King’s court beheld him, they spoke of him with 
wonder, saying that this was the man who had ex- 
pelled the Lacedaemonians from land and sea, and 
shut up between Taygetus and the Eurotas that 
Sparta which, a little while before, through Agesilaiis, 
had undertaken a war with the Great King and the 
Persians for the possession of Susa and Ecbatana. 
This pleased Artaxerxes, of course, and he admired 
Pelopidas for his high reputation, and loaded him 
with honours, being desirous to appear lauded and 
courted by the greatest men. But when he saw him 
face to face, and understood his proposals, which 
were more trustworthy than those of the Athenians, 
and simpler than those of the Lacedaemonians, he 
was yet more delighted with him, and, with all the 
assurance of a king, openly showed the esteem in 
which he held him, and allowed the other ambassa- 
dors to see that he made most account of him. And 
yet he is thought to have shown Antalcidas the 
Lacedaemonian more honour than any other Greek, 
in that he took the chaplet which he had worn at a 
banquet, dipped it in perfume, and sent it to him. 
To Pelopidas, indeed, he paid no such delicate com- 
pliment, but he sent him the greatest and most 
splendid of the customary gifts, and granted him his 
demands, namely, that the Greeks should be in- 
dependent, Messene! inhabited, and the Thebans 
regarded as the king’s hereditary friends. 

With these answers, but without accepting any 
gifts except such as were mere tokens of kindness 

1 Messene was the new capital of Messenia, founded on 


the slopes of Mt. Ithome (cf. chapter xxiv. 5) by Epaminondas, 
in 369 B.C. 
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and goodwill, he set out for home; and this conduct 
of his, more than anything else, was the undoing of 
the other ambassadors. Timagoras, at any rate, was 
condemned and executed by the Athenians, and it 
this was because of the multitude of gifts which he ~ 
took, it was right and just ; for he took not only gold 
and silver, but also an expensive couch and slaves to 
spread it, since, as he said, the Greeks did not know 
how ; and besides, eighty cows with their cow-herds, 
since, as he said, he wanted cows’ milk for some 
ailment ; and, finally, he was carried down to the sea 
in a litter, and had a present of four talents from the 
King with which to pay his carriers. But it was not 
his taking of gifts, as it would seem, that most 
exasperated the Athenians. At any rate, Epicrates, 
his shield-bearer, once confessed that he had received 
gifts from the King, and talked of proposing a decree 
that instead of nine archons, nine ambassadors to the 
King should be elected annually from the poor and 
needy citizens, in order that they might take his 
gifts and be wealthy men, whereat the people only 
laughed. But they were incensed because the The- 
bans had things all their own way, not stopping to 
consider that the fame of Pelopidas was more potent 
than any number of rhetorical discourses with a man 
who ever paid deference to those who were mighty 
in arms. 

XXXI. This embassy, then, added not a little to 
the goodwill felt towards Pelopidas, on his return 
home, because'of the peopling of Messene and the 
independence of the other Greeks. But Alexander 
of Pherae had now resumed his old nature and was 
destroying not a few Thessalian cities; he had ‘also 
put garrisons over the Achaeans of Phthiotis and the 
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people of Magnesia. When, therefore, the cities 
learned that Pelopidas was returned, they at once 
sent ambassadors to Thebes requesting an armed 
force and him for its commander. The Thebans 
readily decreed what they desired, and soon every- 
thing was in readiness and the commander about to 
set out, when the sun was eclipsed and the city was 
covered with darkness in the day-time.! So Pelo- 
pidas, seeing that all were confounded at this _ 
manifestation, did not think it meet to use compul- 
sion with men who were apprehensive and fearful, 
nor to run extreme hazard with seven thousand 
citizens, but devoting himself alone to the Thes- 
salians, and taking with him three hundred of the 
cavalry who were foreigners and who volunteered for 
the service, set out, although the seers forbade it, 
and the rest of the citizens disapproved; for the - 
eclipse, was thought to be a great sign from heaven, 
and to regard a conspicuous man. But his wrath at 
insults received made him very hot against Alex- 
ander, and, besides, his previous conversations. with 
Thebe? led him to hope that he should find the 
tyrant’s family already embroiled and disrupted. 
More than anything else, however, the glory of the 
achievement invited him on, for he was ardently 
desirous, at a time when the Lacedaemonians were 
sending generals and governors to aid Dionysius the 
tyrant of Sicily, and the Athenians were taking 
Alexander's pay and erecting a bronze statue of him 
as their benefactor, to show the Greeks that the 
Thebans alone were making expeditions for the relief 
of those whom tyrants oppressed, and were over- 
throwing in Greece those ruling houses which rested 
on violence and were contrary to the laws. 


1 July 13, 364 B.c. 2 (Cf. chapter xxviii. 3 ff. 
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XXXII. Accordingly, when he was come to Phar- 
salus, he assembled his forces and marched at once 
against Alexander. Alexander, also, seeing that 
there were only a few Thebans with Pelopidas, while 
his own men-at-arms were more than twice as many 
as the Thessalians, advanced as far as the temple of 
Thetis to meet him. When Pelopidas was told that 
the tyrant was coming up against him with a large 
force, “ All the better,’ he said, “for there will be 
more for us to conquer.’’ 

At the place called Cynoscephalae, steep and lofty 
hills jut out. into the midst of the plain, and both 
leaders set out to occupy these with their infantry. 
His- horsemen, however, who were numerous and 
brave, Pelopidas sent against the horsemen of the 
enemy, and they prevailed over them and chased 
them out into the plain. But Alexander got posses- 
sion of the hills first, and when the Thessalian men- 
at-arms came up later and tried to storm difficult and 
lofty places, he attacked and killed the foremost of 
them, and the rest were so harassed with missiles 
that they could accomplish nothing. Accordingly, 
when Pelopidas saw this, he called back his horse- 
men and ordered them to charge upon the enemy’s 
infantry where it still held together, while he him- 
self seized his shield at once and ran to join those 
who were fighting on the hills. Through the rear 
ranks he forced his way to the front, and filled all 
his men with such vigour and ardour that the enemy 
also thought them changed men, advancing to the 
attack with other bodies and spirits. Two or three 
of their onsets the enemy repulsed, but, seeing that 
these too were now attacking with vigour, and that 
the cavalry was coming back from its pursuit, they 
gave way and retreated step by step. Then Pelo- 
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pidas, looking down from the heights and seeing 
that the whole army of the enemy, though not yet 
put to flight, was already becoming full of tumult 
and confusion, stood and looked about him in search 
of Alexander. And when he saw him on the right 
wing, marshalling and encouraging his mercenaries, 
he could not subject his anger to his judgement, but, 
inflamed at the sight, and surrendering himself and 
his conduct of the enterprise to his passion, he sprang 
out far in front of the rest and rushed with challenging 
cries upon the tyrant. He, however, did not receive 
nor await the onset, but fled back to his guards and 
hid himself among them. ‘The foremost of the mer- 
cenaries, coming to close quarters with Pelopidas, 
were beaten back by him; some also were smitten 
and slain; but most of them fought at longer range, 
thrusting their spears through his armour and cover- 
ing him with wounds, until the Thessalians, in dis- 
tress for his safety, ran down from the hills, when he 
had already fallen, and the cavalry, charging up, 
routed the entire phalanx of the enemy, and, fol- 
lowing on a great distance in pursuit, fitled the 
country with their dead bodies, slaying more than 
three thousand of them. 

XXXITI. Now, that the Thebans who were present 
at the death of Pelopidas should be disconsolate, 
calling him their father and saviour and teacher of 
the greatest and fairest blessings, was not so much 
to be wondered at; but the Thessalians and allies 
also, after exceeding in their decrees every honour 
that can fitly be paid to human excellence, showed 
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still more by their grief how grateful they were. to 
him. -For it is said that those who were in the action 
neither took off their breastplates nor unbridled 
their horses nor bound up their wounds, when they 
learned of his death, but, still heated and in full 
armour, came first to the body, and as if it still had 
life and sense, heaped round it the spoils of the 
enemy, sheared their horses’ manes, and cut off their 
own hair; and when they had gone to their tents, 
many neither kindled a fire nor took supper, but 
silence and dejection reigned through all the camp, 
as if they had not won a great and most brilliant 
victory, but had been defeated by the tyrant and 
made his slaves. From the cities, too, when tidings 
of these things reached them, came the magistrates, 
accompanied by youths and boys and priests, to take 
up the body, and they brought trophies and wreaths 
and suits of golden armour. And when the body 
was to be carried forth for burial, the most reverend 
of the Thessalians came and begged the Thebans for 
the privilege of giving it burial themselves. And one 
of them said: “ Friends and allies, we ask of you a 
favour which will be an honour to us in our great 
misfortune, and will give us consolation. We men 
of Thessaly can never again escort a living Pelopidas 
on his way, nor pay him worthy honours of which he 
can be sensible; but if we may be permitted to 
compose and adorn his body with our own hands and 
give it burial, you will believe, we are persuaded, that 
this calamity isa greater one for Thessaly than. for 
Thebes. For you have lost only a good commander ; 
but we both that and freedom. For how shall we 
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have the courage to ask another general from you, 
when we have not returned Pelopidas?”’ This 
request the Thebans granted. 

XXXIV. Those funeral rites were never surpassed 
in splendour, in the opinion of those who do not 
think splendour to consist in ivory, gold, and purple, 
like Philistus, who tells in wondering strains about 
the funeral of Dionysius, which formed the pompous 
conclusion of the great tragedy of his tyranny. 
Alexander the Great, too, when Hephaestion died, 
not only sheared the manes of his horses and mules, 
but actually took away the battlements of the city- 
walls, in order that the cities might seem to be in 
mourning, assuming a shorn and dishevelled appear- 
ance instead of their former beauty. These honours, 
however, were dictated by despots, were performed 
under strong compulsion, and were attended with 
envy of those who received them and_ hatred of 
those who enforced them; they were a manifestation | 
of no gratitude or esteem whatever, but of barbaric 
pomp and luxury and vain-glory, on the part of men 
who lavished their superfluous wealth on vain and 
sorry practices. But that a man who was a com- 
moner, dying in a strange country, in the absence. of 
wife, children, and kinsmen, none asking and none 
compelling it, should be escorted and carried forth 
and crowned by so many peoples and cities eager to 
show him honour, rightly seemed to argue him su- 
premely fortunate. For the death of men in the hour 
of their triumph is not, as Aesop used to say, most 
grievous, but most blessed, since it puts in safe 
keeping their enjoyment of their blessings and 
leaves no room for change of fortune. Therefore the 
Spartan’s advice was better, who, when he greeted 
Diagoras, the Olympian victor, who had lived to see 
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his sons crowned at Olympia, yes, and the sons of his 
sons and daughters, said ; “ Die now, Diagoras; thou 
canst not ascend to Olympus.” But one would not 
deign, I think, to compare all the Olympian and 
Pythian. victories put together with one of. the 
struggles of Pelopidas; these were many, and he 
made them successfully, and after living most of his 
life in fame and honour, at last, while boeotarch for 
the thirteenth time, performing a deed of high 
valour which aimed at a tyrant’s life, he died in 
defence of the freedom of Thessaly. 

~XXXV. The death of Pelopidas brought great 
grief to his allies, but even greater gain. For the 
Thebans, when they learned of it, delayed not their 
vengeance, but speedily made an expedition with 
seven thousand men-at-arms and. seven hundred 
horsemen, under the command of. Malcitas and . 
Diogeiton. They found Alexander weakened and 
rebbed of his forces, and compelled him to restore 
to the Thessalians the cities he had taken from 
them, to withdraw his garrisons and set free the 
Magnesians and the Achaeans of Phthiotis, and to 
take oath that he would follow the lead of the 
Thebans against any enemies according to their 
bidding. The Thebans, then, were satisfied with 
this; but the gods soon afterwards avenged Pelo- 
pidas, as I shall now relate. 

To begin with, Thebe, the tyrant’s wife, as I have 
said, had been taught by Pelopidas not to fear the 
outward splendour and array of Alexander, since these 
depended wholly on his armed guards; and now, 
in her dread of his faithlessness and her hatred of 
his cruelty, she conspired with her three brothers, 
Tisiphonus, Pytholaiis, and Lycophron, and made an 
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4 €TéKELpEL TOVOE TOV TPOTTOY. ‘THY EV AXANV oiKLaV 
Tov TUpdvvov KaTetxyov ai durAaKkai TOV Tapavu- 
KTEpevovTwv, Oo b€ Oddapos, ev @ Kabevderv €iwbe- 
av, UTEpGos Hv, Kal Tpo avTOD puraxkny eElxe 
Kvwv Sedepévos, Tact PoBepos TAHVY avTois éxei- 
vows Kai évl T@Y oiKETOY TO TpédhovTt. Kal” bv 
ovv &weAXe KaLpov emuxerpetv 1) Onn, Tavs pev 
adehpovs ad’ nuépas elxe To tov €V OLK® Til 

5 KEK PULPEVOUS, eiaeXOovca bé, waoTrEp elder, pov 
T™ pos. tov AréEavdpov 76 cabevdovta Kal peta 
MLK POV madu mpoehOovca, TO MEV OLKETN T poae- 
takev aTayev efo TOV Kova BovrecBau yap 
avaravecBar we? yovyias éxeivov" aun dé THY 
KMpaka doBovpévn pn KTvTOV Tapacxn T@V 
veavio Kay avaBawvovTov éptors KaTEeTTOpEceD’ 

6 elta oUTws avayayovca Ttovs adeXdods Evhypers 
Kal oTnoaca Tpo TOY Oupav etanrOev avry, Kal 
KaQeXovca TO _gidos orp THS xeparijs kpewape- 
vov onuetov eivar Tod Katéxer Oar TOV avipa Kai 
ckaGevoery ederEev. EKTETANYHEVOD dé Tov veavi- 
oKOV Kal KaTOoKVOUVTOY, kaxtfovca kal Stouvv- 
wer pet” opyis QUT? TOV ‘AdEEavdpov efeyelpaca 
nvicev THV mpakw, aicxuvdevtas avTOUS aya Kal 
poBnbevtas elonyarye Kal TEPLET THE 7 Krivn, 

7 Tpoo pépovea TOV uxvor. Tov O€ O MeV TOUS 7o8as 
KaTeiye Trécas, o Sé THY Keparny ANaBSopuevos TOY 
Tpty@v avéxracev, 0 d€ Tpitos TO Eiher tUTT@V 
auTov SueXpnaaro, T@ pev TaXEL THs TeheuTHS 
TPQOTEPOV iTS 7) T™ poo nov ip arobavovta, 7@ 
dé povov F 7 p@TOv Tupavvey vTro yuvaxos idias 
atrodéc bat, Kal TH peta Oavaror aixia Tod cw@pa- 
tos pipévtos Kal tratnévtos bd Tov Pepaiwr, 
aia werovOévar d0Eavta TOY TapavounudadTor. 
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attempt upon his life, as follows. The rest of the 
tyrant’s house was guarded by sentries at night, but 
the bed-chamber, where he and his wife were wont 
to sleep, was an upper room, and in front of it a 
chained dog kept guard, which would attack every- 
one except his master and mistress and the one servant 
who fed him. When, therefore, Thebe was about to 
make her attempt, she kept her brothers hidden all 
day in a room hard by, and at night, as she was 
wont, went in alone to Alexander. She found him 
already asleep, and after a little, coming out again, 
ordered the servant to take the dog outdoors, for 
his master wanted to sleep undisturbed; and to 
keep the stairs from creaking as the young men 
came up, she covered them with wool. Then, after 
bringing her brothers safely up, with their swords, 
and stationing them in front of the door, she went 
in herself, and taking down the sword that hung 
over her husband’s head, showed it to them as a 
sign that he was fast asleep. Finding the young 
men terrified and reluctant, she upbraided them, 
and swore in a rage that she would wake Alexander 
herself and tell him of the plot, and so led them, 
ashamed and fearful too, inside, and placed them 
round the bed, to which she brought the lamp. Then 
one of them clutched the tyrant’s feet and held them 
down, another dragged his head back by the hair, 
and the third ran him through with his sword. The 
swiftness of it made his death a milder one, perhaps, 
than was his due; but since he was the only, or the 
first, tyrant to die at the hands of his own wife, and 
since his body was outraged after death, being cast 
out and trodden under foot by the Pheraeans, he 
may be thought to have suffered what his lawless 
deeds deserved. 
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MAPKEAAOZ 


I. Mapxov 6€ KrXavdiov tov trevtaxis vTatev- 
cavta ‘Pwpyaiwy Mdpxov pev viov yevéoOat 
A€youat, KANOFvat SE TOY ATO THS Oikias TpaToV 
MapxedXov, drrep éotiv Apniov, a dnat Loce- 
O@vtos. a. yap TH pev eumerpta TONEMLKOS, TO 
b€ cwpyaTe pwparéos, 7 be xeLpl TAHKTNS, 7H Sé 
puoet prroTrodepos Kav TOUT 67) TOND TO yavpov 
Kal dryépwxov emipaivev év Tots ayOot, T@ Oe 
arrw T pore Toppan, prravOpwros, ‘EAA MeK}js 
matdelas Kai Aoyov ax pl TOU TLuay Kal Oaupatew 
TOUS xatopOobvtas € épactys, avr os b€ br aaxo- 
Liav ed Ocov Hv mpoPumos ackhnoat Kal pabeiv 
ovk €&ikopevos. el yap adXots Tioly avOpwrots 
0 eos, Watrep” Opunpos cipnxer, 


eK VEOTHTOS EdwKE Kal Els YHpas ToAUTrEvELY 
apyanéous Trodéuous, 


Kal Tols TOTE MpwTevovat Pwpyaiwy, ot véot per 
OvTes Trepl Duediay Kapyndoviors, axpaSovres de 
Tararais bmép auras ‘IraXias emoNewouy, non O€ 
YNP@VvTeEs ‘AvviBa Tad ovvelxovTo Kal Kapxy- 

oviots, OvUK EXOvTES, @oTEp ol TOAXOL, oa ynpas 
avaTavalv oTpaTeL@v, AAX’ él etTpaTnylas TONE- 
pov Kal yemovias Kat evyéveray Kal aperiy 
dry OMEVOL. 
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I. Marcus Cxiaupius, who was five times consul of 
the Romans, was a son of Marcus, as we are told, 
and, according to Poseidonius, was the first of his 
family to be called Marcellus, which means Martial. 
For he was by experience a man of war, of a sturdy 
body and a vigorous arm. He was naturally fond of 
war, and in its conflicts displayed great impetuosity 
and high temper; but otherwise he was modest, 
humane, and so far a lover of Greek learning and 
discipline as to honour and admire those who excelled 
therein, although he himself was prevented by his 
occupations from achieving a knowledge and_pro- 
ficiency here which corresponded to his desires. For 
if ever there were men to whom Heaven, as Homer 
says,} 


“From youth and to old age appointed the accom- 
plishment of laborious wars,” 


they were the chief Romans of that time, who, in 
their youth, waged war with the Carthaginians for 
Sicily ; in their prime, with the Gauls to save Italy 
itself; and when they were now grown o!d, con- 
tended again with Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
and did not have, like most men, that respite from 
service in the field which old age brings, but were 
called by their high birth and valour to undertake 
leaderships and commands in war. 


1 Thad, xiv. 86 f. 
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ri. MapxedXos 6é T pos ovdev bev mv maxns 
eldos apryos ovoée avaoKnros, avTos & éavtov 
KPaTLOTOS EV T@ povomayeiv yEevouevos ovdeuiav 
TpokrAnaw éedpuye, mavras dé Tovs mpoxaheca- 
pEvoUsS améxtewvev. év 6€ LiKedia Tov aceh ov 
‘Oraxidvov xwvduvevovTa Siécwoev UTepaoTricas 
Kal dmroxTewvas TOUS emupepopevous. av" Ov 
OVTL meV ere véw otéphavor Kal yépa Tapa TOV 
oTpaTnyav HOAaV, evdoxipobvTa dé wadXov aryopa- 
VoMov pev arréderEe THs emupaverTépas TaFews O 
Oj pos, oi O€ ¢ Lepets abryoupa. TobTo & é€otl Lepa- 
auvns €ldos, badvaTa THY aT oL@vav avTiKny 
émiBr€rrew Kat Tapapunarrew vomos bédwxev. 

"Hyayxacn dé _ayopavopav oleny aBournrov 
eloeveyKely. mv yap avT@ mais Omevu mos év wpa, 
Tap OW exTpEeTns, ovx HT TOV be TO owdpoveiv 
Kal memaoeva0at mepiBrerros t UTO TOY TONLTO@Y" 
TOUT@ KametwAivos o O TOU Mapkehrov cuvapXxor, 
doenyns avnp Kal pacts, €p@v. oyous 7 poan- 
vey KE. Tov O€ TaLdos TO pev 7 p@T ov avutovu Kal” 
éavTov aTroTpipapevou Thy metpay, as dé adbis 
emexelpnoe KATELTOVTOS 7 pos TOV TaTépa, Bapéws 
éveyxw@v 0 MdpxedrXos tpoonyyere TH Boudry Tov 
avOpwrov. o 6€ Todas pev aod paces Kal 
Taparypapas eunxavaro, Tous Snuapyxous émika- 
Novpevos, éxeiveov é pay T poo dexopevey THY 
emikrnolw apynoet THY aitiayv epevye. Kal wap- 
TUPOS ovdevos TOV oryeov yeyovotos éoke peTa- 
méumrecOat Tov maida TH Bovunry. Taparyevopevou 
oy idovres epvOnua Kal Sdxpvov Kal peptrywévov 
amavot@! r@ Ovpoupévw TO aidovpevov, ovdevds 


1 aravorp» Bekker corrects to amAdory (wnfeigned), after 
Emperius. 
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If. Marcellus was efficient and practised in every 
kind of fighting, but in single combat he surpassed 
himself, never declining a challenge, and always kill- 
ing his challengers. In Sicily he saved his brother 
Otacilius from peril of his life, covering him with 
his shield and killing those who were setting upon 
him. Wherefore, although he was still a youth, he 
received garlands and prizes from his commanders, 
and since he grew in repute, the people appointed 
him curule aedile,! and the priests, augur. This is 
a species of priesthood, to which the law particularly 
assigns the observation and study of prophetic signs 
from the flight of birds. 

During his aedileship, he was compelled to bring 
a disagreeable impeachment into the senate. He 
had a son, named Marcus like himself, who was in 
the flower of his boyish beauty, and not less admired 
by his countrymen for his modesty and good training. 
To this boy Capitolinus, the colleague of Marcellus, 
a bold and licentious man, made overtures of love. 
The boy at first repelled the attempt by himself, but 
when it was made again, told his father. Marcellus, 
highly indignant, denounced the man in the senate. 
The culprit devised many exceptions and ways of . 
escape, appealing to the tribunes of the people, and | 
when these rejected his appeal, he sought to escape 
the charge by denying it. There had been no witness 
of his proposals, and therefore the senate decided to 
summon the boy before them. When he appeared, 
and they beheld his blushes, tears, and shame mingled 


1 Literally, aedile o7 the more illustrious class, 1.e. patrician, 
in distinction from plebeian, aedile. 
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adrov SenGévtes Texpnpiov KaTetndicarvtTo Kai 
Xpnpaciw eCnuiwoav KazmetwrXjwov, €€ wv o 
MapxerrXos apyvpa rAoBeta troinodpevos Tots 
Oeois Kabrépwoev. 
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/ > fy. \ \ \ / > lal cod 
moAEmwos. €dnXou Sé€ Kal Tov PoBov avTtav H Te 
\ 7 
TapacKevy (wupiddes yap év OTOIS Gua ToTad- 
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tat ‘Pwpuaiwy ote rpotepov ovTe baTeEpoy yeve- 
\ \ \ 
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with quenchless indignation, they wanted no further 
proof, but condemned Capitolinus, and set a fine upon 
him. With this money Marcellus had silver libation- 
bowls made, and dedicated them to the gods. 

III. After the first Punic war had come to an end 
in its twenty-second year, Rome was called upon to 
renew her struggles with the Gauls.! The Insubrians, 
a people of Celtic stock inhabiting that part of Italy 
which lies at the foot of the Alps, and strong even 
by themselves, called out their forces, and summoned 
to their aid the mercenary Gauls called Gaesatae. 
It seemed a marvellous piece of good fortune that 
the Gallic war did not break out while the Punic 
war was raging, but that the Gauls, like a third 
champion sitting by and awaiting his turn with the 
victor, remained strictly quiet while the other two 
nations were fighting, and then only stripped for 
combat when the victors were at liberty to receive 
their challenge. Nevertheless, the Romans were 
greatly alarmed by the proximity of their country 
to the enemy, with whom they would wage war so 
near their own boundaries and homes, as well as by 
the ancient renown of the Gauls, whom the Romans 
seem to have feared more than any other people. 
For Rome had once been taken by them,? and from 
that time on a Roman priest was legally exempt from 
military service only in case no Gallic war occurred 
again. Their alarm was also shown by their prepa- 
rations for the war (neither before nor since that 
time, we are told, were there so many thousands of 
Romans in arms at once), and by the extraordinary 
sacrifices which they made to the gods. For though 


1 The First Punic War lasted from 265 B.c. till 241 B.c., 
and the Insubrians invaded Italy in 225 pc. 
2 In 390 B.c. See the Camillus, xix.-—xxiii 
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4 peva: BapBapixov pev yap! ovdev od Exdurov 
€MLTNOSEVOVTES, GAN @S ev paduota Tabs b0Eaus 
‘EdAnvixas Saxe wevor Kal T paws mpos Ta Geta, 
TOTE TOU Tron wov TUMTETOVTOS jqvaykacOnoav 
el£ar Aoyiots Ticly ex TaV YBvdrAXELwY, Kai vo 
pev “EXXnvas, dvipa Kai yuvaixa, d0o0 6€ Tada- 
Tas omolws év TH KaXovMEéVNn Bowy ayopa KaTopu- 
Eat Covtas, ols éte Kai vov ev TO NoewBSpiw punvi 
Spa@ctv "EAAgoe Kal TaXdtais atoppytous Kat 
aBeatous lepoupytas. 

IV. Oi pev ovv ™ P@TOL TOV ary oveov viKas TE 
peyaras Kal ehddrpata Tois ‘Pwpyaioss évéyeavtes 
eis ovdev éTeNeUTHGaV Trépas BEBatov? Prapsviov 
5é€ cal Dovpiov TaY UTaTwY peyaraLs ExoTpaTev- 
cavtwv dvvapect ert Tovs "lvcouBpas, &d0n péev 
aipate péwv o dia THS IIexnvidos ywopas trotapuos, 
EXeyOn Sé Theis cedjvas havivar mepl Tordw 

2 ’Apipivorv, ot 5€ éri tais bTatixais Wndodopiats 
Tapapurdt roves olwvovs ‘epeis bteBeBavobvTo 
pox Onpas Kal duaopyiBas avuTots yeyovevat Tas 
TOV UTATWY avaryopevcets. evOvs odv /emeunvev " 
TUYKANTOS éml TO oTpatomedov ypdnpara Ka- 
Novoa Kal peTaTE“TOMEVN TOUS UTdTOUS, STS 
émaveNOovTes ) TAXLTTA THY apXnVY aTEiTwVTAL 
Kai pndev ws UTrato Pbacwct 7 pagar ™pos TOUS 

3 Tmohepious. TavTa deEdpevos Ta ypaupara Pra- 
pivios ov TpOoTepov éXuoev 7) Haxn cuvawas Tpé- 
wacbat tods BapBapous Kal THY yopav avTav 
éme6papeiv. @s ovv eraviprOe pera TONEY Aa- 
pvpwv, ovK amiprnoev 0 Shuos, AX’ Ott Kadov- 
Hevos ovK evOds wmrnKxovaev ovd éreicOn Tois 
ypadupaciw, arr évdBpice Kal Katedpovnce, 

1 uev yap Bekker, after Coraés : uév. 
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they have no barbarous or unnatural practices, but 
cherish towards their deities those mild and rever- 
ent sentiments which especially characterize Greek 
thought, at the time when this war burst upon them 
they were constrained to obey certain oracular com- 
mands from the Sibylline books, and to bury alive 
two Greeks, a man and a woman, and likewise two 
Gauls, in the place called the “forum boarium,” or 
cattle-market ; and in memory of these victims, they 
still to this day, in the month of November, perform 
mysterious and secret ceremonies. 

IV. The first conflicts of this war brought great 
victories and also great disasters to the Romans, and 
led to no sure and final conclusion; but at last 
Flaminius and Furius, the consuls, led forth large 
forces against the Insubrians. At the time of their 
departure, however, the river that flows through 
Picenum was seen to be running with blood, and it | 
was reported that at Ariminum three moons had ap- — 
peared in the heavens, and the priests who watched 
the flight of birds at the time of the consular elec- 
tions insisted that when the consuls were pro- 
claimed the omens were inauspicious and baleful 
for them. At once, therefore, the senate sent letters 
to the camp, summoning the consuls to return to 
the city with all speed and lay down their office, and 
forbidding them, while they were still consuls, to 
take any steps against the enemy. On receiving 
these letters, Flaminius would not open them before 
he had joined battle with the Barbarians, routed 
them, and overrun their country. Therefore, when 
he returned with much spoil, the people would not 
go out to meet him, but because he had not at once 
listened to his summons, and had disobeyed the 
letters, treating them with insolent contempt, they 
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putkpod pev edénoev atrowndicacbar Tov ApiayBov 

avtov, OprauBevoavra 6é idiwtHy erroincev, avay- 
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came near refusing him his triumph, and after his 
triumph, they compelled him to renounce the consul- 
ship with his colleague, and made him a private citizen. 
To such a degree did the Romans make everything 
depend upon the will of the gods, and so intolerant 
were they of any neglect of omens and ancestral 
rites, even when attended by the greatest successes, 
considering it of more importance for the safety of 
the city that their magistrates should reverence re- 
ligion than that they should overcome their enemies. 

V.. For example, Tiberius Sempronius, a man most 
highly esteemed by the Romans for his valour and 
probity, proclaimed Scipio Nasica and Caius Marcius 
his successors in the consulship, but when they had 
already taken command in their provinces, he came 
upon a book of religious observances wherein he 
found a certain ancient prescript of which he had 
been ignorant. It was this. Whenever a magistrate, 
sitting in a hired house or tent outside the city to 
take auspices from the flight of birds, is compelled 
for any reason to return to the city before sure signs 
have appeared, he must give up the house first hired 
and take another, and from this he must take his 
observations anew. Of this, it would seem, Tiberius 
was not aware, and had twice used the same house 
before proclaiming the men I have mentioned as 
consuls. But afterwards, discovering his error, he 
referred the matter to the senate. This body did 
not make light of so trifling an omission, but wrote 
to the consuls about it; and they, leaving their 
provinces, came back to Rome with speed, and laid 
down their offices. This, however, took place at a 
later time.! But at about the time of which I am 


1 Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, father of the two famous 
tribunes, was consul for the second time in 163 B.c. 
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1 Cf. the Numa, vii. 5. 

2 In 222 8.c. In republican times, an interrex was elected 
when there was a vacancy in the supreme power, held office 
for five days, and, if necessary, nominated his successor. 
Any number of interreges might be successively ap- 
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speaking, two most illustrious priests were deposed 
from their priesthoods, Cornelius Cethegus, because 
he presented the entrails of his victim improperly, 
and Quintus Sulpicius, because, while he was sacrific- 
ing, the peaked cap which the priests called flamens! 
wear had fallen from his head. Moreover, because 
the squeak of a shrew-mouse (they call it “sorex’’) 
was heard just as Minucius the dictator appointed 
Caius Flaminius his master of horse, the people 
deposed these officials and put others in their places. 
And although they were punctilious in such trifling 
matters, they did not fall into any superstition, be- 
- eause they made no change or deviation in their 
ancient rites. 

VI. But to resume the story, after Flaminius and 
his colleague had renounced their offices, Marcellus 
was appointed consul? by the so-called ‘‘interreges.” 
He took the office, and appointed Gnaeus Cornelius 
his colleague. Now it has been said that, although 
the Gauls made many conciliatory proposals, and 
although the senate was peaceably inclined, Marcellus 
tried to provoke the people to continue the war. 
However, it would seem that even after peace was 
made the Gaesatae renewed the war; they crossed 
the Alps and stirred up the Insubrians. They num- 
bered thirty thousand themselves, and the Insubrians, 
whom they joined, were much more numerous. With 
high confidence, therefore, they marched at once to 
Acerrae, a city situated to the north of the river Po.® 
From thence Britomartus the king, taking with him 


pointed, until the highest office was filled. Cf. the Numa, 
i. 6 f. 

3 According to Polybius (ii. 34), no peace was made, 
although the Gauls offered to submit, and the consuls 
marched into the territory of the Insubrians and laid siege 
to Acerrae. . 
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ten thousand of the Gaesatae, ravaged the country 
about the Po. When Marcellus learned of this, he 
left his colleague at Acerrae with all the heavy-armed 
infantry and a third part of the cavalry, while he 
himself, taking with him the rest of the cavalry and 
the most lightly equipped men-at-arms to the number 
of six hundred, marched, without halting in his course 
day or night, until he came upon the ten thousand 
Gaesatae near the place called Clastidium, a Gallic 
village which not long before had become subject to 
the Romans. ‘There was no time for him to give his 
army rest and refreshment, for the Barbarians quickly 
learned of his arrival, and held in contempt the in- 
fantry with him, which were few in number all told, 
and, being Gauls, made no account of his cavalry, 
For they were most excellent fighters on horseback, 
and were thought to be specially superior as such, 
and, besides, at this time they far outnumbered Mar- 
cellus. Immediately, therefore, they charged upon 
him with great violence and dreadful threats, think- 
ing to overwhelm him, their king riding in front of 
them. . But Marcellus, that they might not succeed 
in enclosing and surrounding him and his few follow- 
ers, led his troops of cavalry forward and tried to 
outflank them, extending his wing into a thin line, 
until he was not far from the enemy. And now, 
just as he was turning to make a charge, his horse, 
frightened by the ferocious aspect of the enemy, 
wheeled about and bore Marcellus forcibly back. 
But he, fearing lest this should be taken as a bad 
omen by the Romans and lead to confusion among 
them, quickly reined his horse round to the left 
and made him face the enemy, while he himself 
made adoration to the sun, implying that it was not 
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by chance, but for this purpose, that he had wheeled 
about; for it is the custom with the Romans to turn 
round in this way when they make adoration to the 
gods. And in the moment of closing with the enemy 
he is said to have vowed that he would consecrate 
to Jupiter Feretrius the most beautiful suit of armour 
among them. 

VII. Meanwhile the king of the Gauls espied him, 
and judging from his insignia that he was the com- 
mander, rode far out in front of the rest and con- 
fronted him, shouting challenges and brandishing 
his spear. His stature exceeded that of the other 
Gauls, and he was conspicuous for a suit of armour 
which was set off with gold and silver and bright 
colours and all sorts of broideries; it gleamed like 
lightning. Accordingly, as Marcellus surveyed the 
ranks of the enemy, this seemed to him to be the 
most beautiful armour, and he concluded that it was 
this which he had vowed to the god. He therefore 
rushed upon the man, and by a thrust of his spear 
which pierced his adversary’s breastplate, and by the 
impact of his horse in full career, threw him, still 
living, upon the ground, where, with a second and 
third blow, he promptly killed him. Then leaping 
from his horse and laying his hands upon the armour 
of the dead, he looked towards heaven and said: 
“‘Q Jupiter Feretrius, who beholdest the great deeds 
and exploits of generals and commanders in wars and 
fightings, I call thee to witness that I have over- 
powered and slain this man with my own hand, being 
the third Roman ruler and general so to slay a ruler 
and king, and that I dedicate to thee the first and most 
beautiful of the spoils. Do thou therefore grant usa 
like fortune as we prosecute the rest of the war.” 

His prayer ended, the cavalry joined battle, fight- 
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ing, not with the enemy's horsemen alone, but also 
with their footmen who attacked them at the same 
time, and won a victory which, in its sort and kind, 
was remarkable and strange. For never before or 
since, as we are told, have so few horsemen con- 
quered so many horsemen and footmen together. 
After slaying the greater part of the enemy and 
getting possession of their arms and baggage, Mar- 
cellus returned to his colleague, who was hard put 
to it in his war with the Gauls near their largest and 
most populous city.! Mediolanum was the city’s 
name, and the Gauls considered it their metropolis ; 
wherefore they fought eagerly in its defence, so that 
Cornelius was less besieger than besieged. But when 
Marcellus came up, and when the Gaesatae, on learn- 
ing of the defeat and death of their king, withdrew, 
Mediolanum was taken, the Gauls themselves sur- 
rendered the rest of their cities, and put themselves 
entirely at the disposition of the Romans, They 
obtained peace on equitable terms. 

VIII. The senate decreed a triumph to Marcellus 
alone, and his triumphal procession was seldom 
equalled in its splendour and wealth and spoils and 
captives of gigantic size; but besides this, the most 
agreeable and the rarest spectacle of all was afforded 
when Marcellus himself carried to the god the armour 
of the barbarian king. He had cut the trunk of a 
slender oak, straight and tall, and fashioned it into 
the shape of a trophy ; on this he bound and fastened 
the spoils, arranging and adjusting each piece in due 
order. When the procession began to move, he took 
the trophy himself and mounted the chariot, and 


1 Acerrae had, in the meantime, been taken by the 
Romans, who had then advanced and laid siege to Medio- 
lanum (Milan). Cf. Polybius, ii. 34. 
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thus a trophy-bearing figure more conspicuous and 
beautiful than any in his day passed in triumph 
through the city. The army followed, arrayed in 
most beautiful armour, singing odes composed for the 
occasion, together with paeans of victory in praise 
of the god and their general. Thus advancing and 
entering the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, he set up 
and consecrated his offering, being the third and last 
to do so, down to our time. The first was Romulus, 
who despoiled Acron the Caeninensian ;! the second 
was Cornelius Cossus, who despoiled Tolumnius the 
Tuscan; and after them Marcellus, who despoiled 
Britomartus, king of the Gauls; but after Marcellus, 
no man. The god to whom the spoils were dedicated 
was called Jupiter Feretrius, as some say, because 
the trophy was carried on a “pheretron,”’ or car; 
this is a Greek word, and many such were still 
mingled at that time with the Latin;? according 
to others, the epithet is given to Jupiter as wielder 
of the thunder-bolt, the Latin “ferire’’ meaning to 
smite. But others say the name is derived from the 
blow one gives an enemy, since even now in battles, 
when they are pursuing their enemies, they exhort 
one another with the word “feri,’ which means 
smite! Spoils in general they call ‘spolia,’ and 
these in particular, “opima.”” And yet they say 
that Numa Pompilius, in his commentaries, makes 
mention of three kinds of “ opima,” prescribing that 
when the first kind are taken, they shall be conse- 
crated to Jupiter Feretrius, the second to Mars, and 
the third to Quirinus; also that the reward for the 
first shall be three hundred asses,? for the second 


1 Cf. the Romulus, xvi. 4-7. 
® Cf. the Romulus, xv. 3; Numa, vii. 5. 
* The Roman as corresponded nearly to the English penny. 
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1 ard Actp@v Sintenis!, Coraés and Bekker: a2d Avtpeyr. 
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two hundred, and for the third one hundred. How- 
ever, the general and prevailing account is that only 
those spoils are “opima” which are taken first, in 
a pitched battle, where general slays general. So 
much, then, on this subject. 

The Romans were so overjoyed at this victory and 
the ending of the war that they sent to the Pythian 
Apollo at Delphi a golden bowl! ... as a thank- 
offering, gave a splendid share of the spoils to their 
allied cities, and sent many to Hiero, the king of 
Syracuse, who was their friend and ally. 

IX. After Hannibal had invaded Italy,? Marcellus 
was sent to Sicily with a fleet. And when the dis- 
aster at Cannae came,’ and many thousands of Romans 
had been slain in the battle, and only a few had saved 
themselves by flying to Canusium, and it was expected 
that Hannibal would march at once against Rome, 
now that he had destroyed the flower of her forces, 
in the first place, Marcellus sent fifteen hundred men 
from his ships to protect the city ; then, under orders 
from the senate, he went to Canusium, and taking 
the troops that had gathered there, led them out of 
the fortifications to show that he would not abandon 
the country. Most of the leaders and influential 
men among the Romans had fallen in battle; and 
as for Fabius Maximus, who was held in the greatest 
esteem for his sagacity and trustworthiness, his ex- 
cessive care in planning to avoid losses was censured 
as cowardly inactivity. The people thought they had 


4 The indication of its source or value which follows in 
the Greek, is uncertain. 
2 218 B.C. 3216 B.c. Cf. the Fabius Maximus, xv. f. 
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1 apedpwy Coraés and Bekker have xarépevyov (took refuge), 
after Stephanus. 
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in him a general who sufficed for the defensive, but 
was inadequate for the offensive, and therefore turned 
their eyes upon Marcellus; and mingling and uniting 
his boldness and activity with the caution and fore- 
thought of Fabius, they sometimes elected both to 
be consuls together, and sometimes made them, by 
turns, consu] and proconsul, and sent them into the 
field. Poseidonius says that Fabius was called a 
shield, and Marcellus a sword.! And Hannibal him- 
self used to say that he feared Fabius as a tutor, but 
Marcellus as an adversary; for by the one he was 
prevented from doing any harm, while by the other 
he was actually harmed. 

X. To begin with, then, since Hannibal’s victory 
had made his soldiers very bold and careless, Mar- 
cellus set upon them as they straggled from their 
camp and overran the country, cut them down, and 
thus slowly diminished their forces; secondly, he 
brought aid to Neapolis and Nola. In Neapolis he 
merely confirmed the minds of the citizens, who 
were of their own choice steadfast friends of Rome; 
but on entering Nola, he found a state of discord, 
the senate being unable to regulate and manage the 
people, which favoured Hannibal. For there was a 
man in the city of the highest birth and of illus- 
trious valour, whose name was Bantius. This man 
had fought with conspicuous bravery at Cannae, and 
had slain many of the Carthaginians, and when he 
was at last found among the dead with his body full 
of missiles, Hannibal was struck with admiration of 
him, and not only let him go without a ransom, but 


1 Of, the Fabius Maximus, xix. 3. 
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actually added gifts, and made him his friend and 
guest. In return for this favour, then, Bantius was 
one of those who eagerly favoured the cause of Han- 
nibal, and was using his great influence to bring the 
people to a revolt. Marcellus thought it wrong to 
put to death a man so illustrious in his good fortune 
who had taken part with the Romans in their greatest 
conflicts, and, besides his natural kindliness, he had 
an address that was likely to win over a character 
whose ambition was for honour. One day, therefore, 
when Bantius saluted him, he asked him who he 
was, not that he had not known him for some time, 
but seeking occasion and excuse for conversation 
with him. For when he said, “I am Lucius Ban- 
tius,” Marcellus, as if astonished and delighted, said : 
“What! are you that Bantius who is more talked 
of in Rome than any of those who fought at Cannae, 
as the only man who did not abandon Paulus Aemi- 
lius the consul, but encountered and received in his 
own body most of the missiles aimed at him?’ And 
when Bantius assented and showed him some of his 
scars, “ Why, then,” said Marcellus, “when you bear 
such marks of your friendship towards us, did you 
not come to us at once? Can it be that you think 
us Joath to requite valour in friends who are honoured 
even among our enemies?”’ These kindly greetings 
he followed up by making him presents of a war 
horse and five hundred drachmas in silver. 

XI. After this Bantius was a most steadfast partisan 
and ally of Marcellus, and a most formidable de- 
nouncer and accuser of those who belonged to the 
opposite party.! These were many, and they pur- 
posed, when the Romans went out against the 
enemy, to plunder their baggage. Marcellus there- 

} The story of Lucius Bantius is told by Livy also (xxiii. 
15, 7—16, 1). 
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fore drew up his forces inside the city, stationed his 
baggage-trains near the gates, and issued an edict 
forbidding the men of Nola to come near the city 
walls. Consequently there were no armed men to 
be seen, and Hannibal was thus induced to lead up 
his forces in some disorder, supposing the city to be 
inatumult. But at this juncture Marcellus ordered 
the gate where he stood to be thrown open, and 
marched out, having with him the flower of his 
horsemen, and charging directly down upon the 
enemy joined battle with them. After a little his 
footmen also, by another gate, advanced to the attack 
on the run and with shouts. And still again, while 
Hannibal was dividing his forces to meet these, the 
third gate was thrown open, and through it the rest 
rushed forth and fell upon their enemies on every 
side. These were dismayed by the unexpected onset, 
and made a poor defence against those with whom 
they were already engaged because of those who 
charged upon them later. Here for the first time 
the soldiers of Hannibal gave way before the Romans, 
being beaten back to their camp with much slaughter 
and many wounds. For it is said that more than five 
thousand of them were slain, while they killed not 
more than five hundred of the Romans. Livy, how- 
ever, will not affirm! that the victory was so great 
nor that so many of the enemy were slain, but says 
that this battle brought great renown to Marcellus, 
and to the Romans a wonderful courage after their 
disasters. They felt that they were contending, not 
against a resistless and unconquerable foe, but against 
one who was liable, like themselves, to defeat. 

XII. For this reason, on the death of one of the 


1 Vix equidem ausim adfirmare, xxiii. 16, 15. 
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1 aixuadwTous 5 éfaxoolovs added to the text by Sintenis 
and Bekker, after Livy, xxiii. 46, 4. 
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consuls,' the people called Marcellus home to succeed 
him, and, in spite of the magistrates, postponed the 
election until his return from the army. He was 
made consul by a unanimous vote, but there was a 
peal of thunder at the time, and since the augurs 
considered the omen unpropitious, but hesitated to 
make open opposition for fear of the people, he re- 
nounced the office of himself. He did not, however, 
lay aside his military command, but having been 
declared proconsul, he returned to his army at Nola 
and proceeded to punish those who had espoused the 
cause of the Carthaginian. And when Hannibal came 
swiftly to their aid against him, and challerged him 
to a pitched battle, Marcellus declined an engage- 
ment; but as soon as his adversary had set the greater 
part of his army to plundering and was no longer 
expecting a battle, he led his forces out against him. 
He had distributed long spears used in naval combats 
among his infantry, and taught them to watch their 
opportunity and smite the Carthaginians at long 
range ; these were not javelineers, but used short 
spears in hand to hand fighting. This seems to have 
been the reason why at that time all the Cartha- 
ginians who were engaged turned their backs upon 
the Romans and took to unhesitating flight, losing 
five thousand of their number slain, and six hundred 
prisoners ; four of their elephants also were killed, 
and two taken alive. But what was most important, 
on the third day after the battle, more than three 
hundred horsemen, composed of Spaniards and Nu- 
midians, deserted from them. Such a disaster had 
not happened before this to Hannibal, but a barbarian 
army made up of varied and dissimilar peoples had 


1 Lucius Postumius, who was utterly defeated and slain 
by the Gauls in 215 B.c. Cf. Livy, xxiii. 24. 
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for a very long time been kept by him in perfect 
harmony. These deserters, then, remained entirely 
faithful both to Marcellus himself, and to the generals 
who succeeded him.! 

XIII. And now Marcellus, having been appointed 
consul for the third time,” sailed to Sicily. For 
Hannibal's successes in the war had encouraged the 
Carthaginians to attempt anew the conquest of the 
island, especially now that Syracuse was in confusion 
after the death of the tyrant Hieronymus. For this 
reason the Romans also had previously sent a force 
thither under the command of Appius. As Marcellus 
took over this force, he was beset by many Romans 
who were involved in a calamity now to be described. 
Of those who had been drawn up against Hannibal 
at Cannae, some had fled, and others had been taken 
alive, and in such numbers that it was thought the 
Romans had not even men enough left to defend 
the walls of their city. And yet so much of their 
high spirit and haughtiness remained that, although 
Hannibal offered to restore his prisoners of war for 
a slight ransom, they voted not to receive them, but 
suffered some of them to be put to death and others 
to be sold out of Italy; and as for the multitude 
who had saved themselves by flight, they sent them 
to Sicily, ordering them not to set foot in Italy as 
long as the war against Hannibal lasted.? These 
were the men who, now that Marcellus was come, 
beset him in throngs, and throwing themselves on 
the ground before him, begged with many cries 
and tears for an assignment to honourable military 
service, promising to show by their actions that their 


1 Cf. Livy, xxiii. 46, 1-7. 
2 [In 214B.c. Fabius Maximus was his colleague. 
SOT Livy, xxiii. 25, ‘7. 
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0 Madpxednros T® oTpaT@ TavTl Mpos tas Lupa- 
Kovoas EX wper. wal Kata Tpatomesevoas ™AH- 
aloy eioétreuaye pev mpéa Becs _mept T@yV ev Acovté- 
voUs didaEovtas, ws 5é oddév Hv Operos By metBo- 
evo Lvupaxovoiwy (€xpdrouv yap ot mepl Tov 
‘Immoxpatnv), trpoaBoras éroteito Kata yhv apa 


* efAe with Reiske and Coraés: . . . xal efAe, the lacuna to 
be filled from Livy xxiv. 30, 1. 
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former defeat had been due to some great misfortune 
rather than to cowardice. Marcellus, therefore, 
taking pity on them, wrote to the senate asking 
permission to fill up the deficiencies in his army 
from time to time with these men. But after much 
discussion the senate declared its opinion that the 
Roman commonwealth had no need of men who 
were cowards ; if, however, as it appeared, Marcellus 
wished to use them, they were to receive from their 
commander none of the customary crowns or prizes 
for valour. This decree vexed Marcellus, and when 
he came back to Rome after the war in Sicily, he 
upbraided the senate for not permitting him, in 
return for his many great services, to redeem so 
many citizens from misfortune. 

XIV. But in Sicily, at the time of which I speak, 
his first proceeding, after wrong had been done him by 
Hippocrates, the commander of the Syracusans (who, 
to gratify the Carthaginians and acquire the tyranny 
for himself, had killed many Romans at Leontini), 
was to take the city of Leontini by storm. He did 
no harm, however, to its citizens, but all the de- 
serters whom he took he ordered to be beaten with 
rods and put to death. Hippocrates first sent a 
report to Syracuse that Marcellus was putting all 
the men of Leontini to the sword, and then, when 
the city was in a tumult at the news, fell suddenly 
upon it and made himself master of it. Upon this, 
Marcellus set out with his whole army and came to 
Syracuse. He encamped near by, and sent ambas- 
sadors into the city to tell the people what had 
really happened at Leontini; but when this was of 
no avail and the Syracusans would not listen to him, 
the power being now in the hands of Hippocrates, 
he proceeded to attack the city by land and sea, 
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Kat Kata Oarattav, Amiov pev tov melov éra- 
yovTos aTpaTon, avTos 5é wevTHpErs Exwv EEnKOVTA 
TavTooaTa@v Gmrwv cai Behwv rANHpes. UTrEep SE 
peryadov Cevyparos VE@L OKT@ TPOS adArras our- 
ede evan unxavny apas érémrer 7 POs TO TetXos, 
TO TO et Kab 77 haut pornre THS Tapagd Kevns 
Kal TH 60€n | Th Tept auTov memos: As apa 
Aoyos oveels 7 nv “Apxennoer KQL TOLS "Apxeunsous 

4 enXavnpact. @V WS peév epyov a€tov amrovons 
ovdev 0 avnp TpoveTo, yewpeTpias 5€ tratlovans 
eyeyover Tapepya Ta mTAELoTA, TpOTEpoV didoTi- 
pnBevros ‘Tépwvos tov Bacrréws Kal TeéloavTos 
‘Apxepenon Tpeyrar TL THS TEXYNS amo Tov vonT@V” 
eTl TA TWMATLKA Kal TOV ovyov auas yé mas be 
ais@ncews pi~avta tais xpetais euhavéotepov 
KATATTHOAL TOS TONKOLS. 

5 Thy yap ayatopévnv tavtny cal tepiBontov 
opryavexny npEavro fev Kivetv ot Trept EvdoEov xa 
‘Apxvray, ToLKtNROVTES TO yAadup@ yewpeTpiar, 
Kal NOYLKNS Kal ypaypLKys arr obeifews OUK €UTO- 
povvta mpoBAnpata ov aicOnTav Kal dopyavixav 
Tapacerymatwy UTEpEeloovTeEs, ws TO TeEpi duo pé- 
gas ava Noyov TpoBAnpua Kai cToryeiov él TOX- 
Aa TOV ypapomevov avayKaiov els opyaviKas 
ef Hyov apporepor KATATKEUGS, Hecoypagous TLvas 
avo Kap UNV ypapmov Kal THN MAT OY peOappo- 

6 Sovtes: emrel dé ITharov nyavaxTnoe Kal dveTet- 
vaTo pos avTovs ws aTtoAXuUrTas Kai diadGei- 
povTas TO yewpeTpias ayalov, aro TOY acwEaTwV 





1 See chapter xv. 3. According to Polybius (viii. 
Marcellus had eight quinqueremes in pairs, and on each 
pair, lashed together, a ‘‘sambuca” (or harp) had been 
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Appius leading up the land forces, and he himself 
having a fleet of sixty quinqueremes filled with all 
sorts of arms and missiles. Moreover, he had 
erected an engine of artillery on a huge platform 
supported by eight galleys fastened together,! and 
with this sailed up to the city wall, confidently rely- 
ing on the extent and splendour of his equipment 
and his own great fame. But all this proved to be 
of no account in the eyes of Archimedes and in 
comparison with the engines of Archimedes. }To 
these he had by no means devoted himself as work 
worthy of his serious effort, but most of them were 
mere accessories of a geometry practised for amuse- 
ment, since in bygone days Hiero the king had 
eagerly desired and at last persuaded him to turn 
his art somewhat from abstract notions to material 
things, and by applying his philosophy somehow to 
the needs which make themselves felt, to render 
it more evident to the common mind. — 

For the art of mechanics, now so celebrated and 
admired, was first originated by Eudoxus and 
Archytas, who embellished geometry with its subt- 
leties, and gave to problems incapable of proof by 
word and diagram, a support derived from mechani- 
cal illustrations that were patent to the senses. For 
instance, in solving the problem of finding two mean 
proportional lines, a necessary requisite for many 
geometrical figures, both mathematicians had re- 
course to mechanical arrangements, adapting to 
their purposes certain intermediate portions of 
curved lines and sections. But Plato was incensed 
at this, and inveighed against them as corrupters 
and destroyers of the pure excellence of geometry, 


constructed. This was a pent-house for raising armed men 
on to the battlements of the besieged city. 
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Kal vont@v amodiépacKkovons emt ta aicOnra, 
Kal TpocxXpwmerns adOis av c@pact ToAATS Kal 
dhoptixns Bavavooupyias Seopévors, 00TH dtexpiOn 
YEWMETPLAS EKTETOUTA PNXAVLKY, KaL TEPLOPw- 
evn TodvLY xXpovov UTO didocodias pla TeV 
TTPATLWTLOMY TEXVOV EyEYOVEL. 

Kai pévtoe cal “Apytundns, Tépwve T@ Bactret 
auyyerns av Kal diros, éypatrev ws TH Sobeion 
Suvaper To SoGev Bapos Kiwnocat duvatov éctt: 
Kal veavievoapevos, WS pact, pwun THS atrodel- 
Eews elev ws, eb yh eiyev ETéEpav, Exivnoev av 
TavuTny peTaBas es exeivnv. Oavpacavtos dé Tod 
‘Tépwvos, xai denOévtos eis Epyov éEayayeiv TO 
mpoBrAnpa Kal SetEai Tr TOY peyadwv KiWovpevov 
urd opixpas Suvduwews, oAKada TpLapLEVOY TAY 
BaciNKav Tove peyad@ Kal yELpl TOAAH vEewr- 
KnOcicav, éuBarav avOpetovs Te ToAXOVS Kal 
Tov cuvndn hoptov, avTos atwbev KaOnpevos, od 
pEeTa OTOVOHS, AAXA Hpeua TH Kept celwv apynv 
TIWa TOAVOTaG TOU TpOTHnyayeTo NELws Kal anTai- 
atws Kal wotrep Oia Oadrattyns émibéovoav. éx- 
Trayels ovv 0 Bacievs Kal cuLVOncas THs TEXUNS 
Thy Stvapuv, ETerce TOV ’Apytundny oTwas ad’To 
Ta pev apvvopévo, Ta 8 ervyetpodvTe pnyavy- 
pata KaTacKevdon Tpos Tacav idéav TodOpKias, 
ols avTOS pev OUK Eypyaato, TOD Biov TO TAEicTOV 
aToAepov Kal Tavnyupixoy Biwcas, Tote 8 bripye 
Tois Lupaxovators eis Séov 1) TapacKevy Kal pweTa 
Ths TapacKeuns o Snutoupyos. 
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which thus turned her back upon the incorporeal 
things of abstract thought and descended to the things 
of sense, making use, moreover, of objects which re- 
quired much mean and manual labour. For this reason 
mechanics was made entirely distinct from geometry, 
and being for a long time ignored by philosophers, 
came to be regarded as one of the military arts. 

And yet even Archimedes, who was a kinsman 
and friend of King Hiero, wrote to him that with 
any given force it was possible to move any given 
weight ; and emboldened, as we are told, by the 
strength of his demonstration, he declared that, if 
there were another world, and he could go to it, he 
could move this. Hiero was astonished, and begged 
him to put his proposition into execution, and show 
him some great weight moved by a slight force. 
Archimedes therefore fixed upon a three-masted 
merchantman of the royal fleet, which had been 
dragged ashore by the great labours of many men, 
and after putting on board many passengers and the 
customary freight, he seated himself at a distance 
from her, and without any great effort, but quietly 
setting in motion with his band a system of com- 
pound pulleys, drew her towards him smoothly and 
evenly, as though she were gliding through the 
water. Amazed at this, then, and comprehending 
the power of his art, the king persuaded Archimedes 
to prepare for him offensive and defensive engines 
to be used in every kind of siege warfare. These 
he had never used himself, because he spent the 
greater part of his life in freedom from war and 
amid the festal rites of peace; but at the present 
time his apparatus stood the Syracusans in good 
stead, and, with the apparatus, its fabricator. 


1 Cf. Polybius, viii. 5, 3-5; 9,2; Livy, xxiv. 34. 
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XV. ‘Os obv tpocéBarov oi ‘Pwpator dryobev, 
y = a , ‘ \ \ Ld 
exTrAnkEts Hv TOV Yupaxovatwyv Kai aryn d1a Séos, 
\ Ba , / \ a \ 4 . / 
pnoev av avOé—ev mpos Biav cai dvvapw oiopévmv 
TocavuTnyv. oxYacavTos 5€ Tas pNnYavas TOU Apyt- 
undovs ama Tols wev welois amnvtTa TokevpaTa TE 
\ \ / e / / Lote g 
TavTobaTa Kal ALOwy vuTrépoyxa peyeOn, poitw 
Kal Taye. KaTapEepouévwy atiotw@, Kai pndevos 
A \ Lal / > / > , 
dAws TO Bpidos atéyovtos aOpoous avaTpeTrévTwY 
Tovs vmotimtovtTas Kal Tas Takers svyKEOVTMY, 
tais 5€ vavoly aT0 TOY TELYOY Ahvw UTEPaLwpoU- 
pevar Kepaiar Tas pev vo Bpidous ornpifovtos 
dvwbev wOodaat xatédvov eis BvOdv, Tas 5é Yepaol 
a.idnpais 7) oTopacw eiKacpévols yepavwy ava- 
al / ,’ \ ? \ / > 4 
om@car Tpwpaber opOas eTTi Tpvuvav éBamtfor, 
i) Ov avtitover evoov emia TpEepomevat Kai TepLaryo- 
peval TOls UTO TO TElyos TEepuKOGL KPHuVvOls Kal 
, / i4 , A ~ 
aKkoTéhols TMpoonpaccor, dua POdpw TOAXR@® THV 
’ lal / / \ / 
émuBatav cvyTpiBopévwv. troddaKis O€ peTEWPOS 
éEapOcioa vats ato THs Gadraacons dedpo Kaxeice 
TepLo.voupevn Kal Kpewapuéevyn Oéaya dpix@des Hv, 
pexpl ov TaV avdpav arroppipévTwy Kai duacgev- 
Sovnbévtwy Kevn TpoaTécoL Tos TEeiLYeoW H TeEpt- 
oricBa THs AaBHs aveions. Hv S€ 6 MapxedXros 
amo Tov Cevypatos eTHye unyavynv, cayBiKn mer 
val € / , ‘ ‘ 
éxanreiTo Ot’ OmoLoTNTa TLVA oYHmaATOS TPOS TO 
povatkov opyavov, ett 5€ atwhev adtiis mpoc- 
/ \ \ a“ > ‘ / ’ 
dhepouévns mpos To Tetyos €Ejdato AiBos Sexarta- 
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XV. When, therefore, the Romans assaulted them 
by sea and land, the Syracusans were stricken dumb 
with terror; they thought that nothing could with- 
stand so furious an onset by such forces. But 
Archimedes began to ply his engines, and shot 
against the land forces of the assailants all sorts of 
missiles and immense masses of stones, which came 
down with incredible din and speed ; nothing what- 
ever could ward off their weight, but they knocked 
down in heaps those who stood in their way, and 
threw their ranks into confusion. At the same time 
huge beams were suddenly projected over the ships 
from the walls, which sank some of them with great 
weights plunging down from on high; others were 
seized at the prow by iron claws, or beaks like the 
beaks of cranes, drawn straight up into the air, and 
then plunged stern foremost into the depths, or 
were turned round and round by means of enginery 
within the city, and dashed upon the steep cliffs that 
jutted out beneath the wall of the city, with great 
destruction of the fighting men on board, who 
perished in the wrecks. Frequently, too, a ship 
would be lifted out of the water into mid-air, whirled 
hither and thither as it hung there, a dreadful spec- 
tacle, until its crew had been thrown out and hurled 
in all ‘directions, when it would fall empty upon the 
walls, or slip away from the clutch that had held 
it. As for the engine which Marcellus was bringing 
up on the bridge of ships, and which was called 
‘““sambuca’’ from some resemblance it had to the 
musical instrument of that name,! while it was still 
some distance off in its approach to the wall, a stone 
of ten talents’ weight” was discharged at it, then a 


1 See chapter xiv. 3. 
2 A talent’s weight was something over fifty pounds. 
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AavTos oAKHV, Elta ErEpos éml TOUT Kal TPpLTOS, 
@V ol pev avrh* euTerovTeEs peyaro KTUT@ Kal 
Krveove THS eNnXavijs THY TE Baow curmdonoav 
Kal TO youpwopa Séceroay Kal buéorracay TOU 
Cevyparos, wate” TOV MapxedXov dm opovpevov 
aQUuTOV TE tals vavolv aTroTNELy KATA TAXOS Kal 
tots Telos avaywpnow Tapeyyvijo at. 

Bovrevopévois Sé edofev avTois ETL VUKTOS, av 
SvvwvTat, T poo piEae Tois Telyere Tous yp TO- 
vous, ois xpiobar TOV “Apxepnnony, p puuny éXovTas 
UTEPTETELS moinoerbat Tas TOV Bedov adécets, 
éyyv0ev 5é Kat TeXéws atTrpadKTous eivar SiaoTHpa 
THs TANYHs ovK éxovans. o 8 Hv, ws Eorxev, eri 
TaUTA TAAL TApEecKEvac MEVOS Opydvey Te TUppE- 
Tpous T pos Tay Starnes KLVH TELS Kat Béry 
Bpaxea, Kal d1a TO teixos * ov peyaddXwv, ToAN@Y 
dé Kal TUVEX OY TPNUaTwWY OVTwWY,” OL oKopTriot 
Bpaxvrovor pev, eyyvbev dé wAHEat TapectHKecav 
aopato. Tots Toheptous. 

XVI. ‘Os oty mpocéwéEav oiopevor NavOavery, 
avOis ad BéXeot TONKOIs EvTUyYavorTES Kal TAN- 
yats, meTp@v bev €K Keparss eT auTous depo- 
évov WOTEP TPOS «aberov, Tov o¢€ TeiXous Tokev- 
pata TavTaxolev a dvaTé“TovTos, dvexwpouv omrt- 
ow. KavTav0a Tadw avTa@v eis wKos éxTETA- 
yuévov, Berov éxGeovtwv kal catarapSavovTer 
aTLovtas éyiveTo TONS ev aVT@V POOpOS, TOUS 
5é TOV vVe@v TUYKpoVT LOS, OvdeV aVTLOpacat TOUS 
sts ot duvauévav. Ta yap TrEloTAa TAY Op- 

1 arf Bekker, after Coraés: abrijs (of the engine itself). 

* éore before this word Sintenis? and Bekker assume a 

lacuna in the text, comparing Polybius, viii. 7, fin. 


8S +d reixos, bvrwy added to the text by Sintenis, who 
compares Polybius viii. 7, 6. 
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second and a third; some of these, falling upon it 
with great din and surge of wave, crushed the 
foundation of the engine, shattered its frame-work, 
and dislodged it from the platform, so that Marcellus, 
in perplexity, ordered his ships to sail back as fast 
as they could, and his land forces to retire. 

Then, in a council of war, it was decided to come 
up under the walls while it was still night, if they 
could ; for the ropes which Archimedes used in his 
engines, since they imparted great impetus to the 
missiles cast, would, they thought, send them flying 
over their heads, but would be ineffective at close 
quarters, where there was no space for the cast. 
Archimedes, however, as it seemed, had long before 
prepared for such an emergency engines with a range 
adapted to any interval and missiles of short flight, 
and through many small and contiguous openings in 
the wall short-range engines called scorpions could 
be brought to bear on objects close at hand without 
being seen by the enemy. 

XVI. When, therefore, the Romans came up under 
the walls, thinking themselves unnoticed, once more 
they encountered a great storm of missiles; huge 
stones came tumbling down upon them almost per- 
pendicularly, and the wall shot out arrows at them 
from every point ; they therefore retired. And here 
again, when they were some distance off, missiles 
darted forth and fell upon them as they were going 
away, and there was a great slaughter among them ; 
many of their ships, too, were dashed together, and 
they could not retaliate in any way upon their foes. 
For Archimedes had built most of his engines close 
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YaVWV UTTO TO TELXOS eoKEvoTrointo To ‘Apxeuneet, 
Ka Geopwaxovaw EWKETAY OL ‘Pepaiou, puploV 
abtois caxar &£ adavors ETLYEOMEVOD. 

XVII. Ov pay aXXo MapxedXos an epurye TE 
kal TOUS ovY EaUvT@ oKwTTWY TEXViTAS Kai wn- 
Xavorro.ovs Edeyev' ‘Ov mavoopuePa mpos tov 
yewmetptxov toutov Bprapewy todXemovvTes, Os 
Tats wev vavotv! num cvabifler Ex THS Oaracons, 
thy be gap Buenv parrivon ' wet aig Xuvns ex Bé- 
Adnxe, Tous 6€ pubiKors ExaToyxerpas uTEepatper 
Tooavuta Bardrdwv apa Ben xa? MOY ; T@) 
yap OvTt TaVTES Of NOLTOL XUPAKovVaLoL GMa TIS 
“Apxenurdous TapacKkEeuny Ho av, 7] d€ Kivovca 
TavTa Kal otpepovaa Wuyn Mia, TOV wev arXrwv 
éOTAWY aTpé“a KELMEVOD, povors dé Tous exelvou 
TOTE THS TOAEWS Xpwperns Kal 7 pos aduuvav Kal 
mpos acdaderav. TENS dé TOUS “Pouaious btw 
mepipoBous yeyovotas opwv o MapxedXos wor, ck 
xahwo.ov 1) EVAOV UTEp TOU TELYoUS wLKpOV OdOEin 
T POTELVOMEVOD, TOUTO EKELVO, LNYAVHVY TWA KLVELY 
én avTous “Apxiwnon Boavras amotpeTred at Kal 
pevyerv, an éoXeTo bayns araans xat tpoaBor7s, 
TO NoLTrOV eT ™@ ¥pove THY ToMopKLay Oépuevos. 

TyAccovrov HET OL ppovnua Kal Babos uxijs 
Kal Tog ovTOY EKEKTNTO ew pn wat ov TodTOv 
"Apxemndns wate, ed ols ovoma Kal bofav ouK 
avOpwivyns, ada Sarpoviou TLVOS eaxe TUVETEDS, 
pnOeév eedijoat ouyypaywa Tepl TOoUTwY aTro- 
Aerreiy, adda THY Tepl TA pHXaViKa TpaywaTetay 
kal Tacav bdX\ws Texvnv xpelas ehamTopévny 


1 rais wev vavoly. . . pawiCwy an early anonymous correction 
of the MSS. ras pév vais juay xabi(wy mpds thy @dAaccay 
nal(wy, adopted by Bekker. Cf. Polybius, viii. 8, 6. 
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behind the wall, and the Romans seemed to be 
fighting against the gods, now that countless mis- 
chiefs were poured out upon them from an invisible 
source. 

XVII. However, Marcellus made his escape, and 
jesting with his own artificers and engineers, “ Let 
us stop,’ said he, “fighting against this geometrical 
Briareus, who uses our ships like cups to ladle water 
from the sea, and has whipped and driven off in dis- 
grace our sambuca, and with the many missiles 
which he shoots against us all at once, outdoes the 
hundred-handed monsters of mythology.” For in 
reality all the rest of the Syracusans were but a 
body for the designs of Archimedes, and his the one 
soul moving and managing everything ; for all other 
weapons lay idle, and his alone were then employed 
by the city both in offence and defence. At last the 
Romans became so fearful that, whenever they saw 
a bit of rope or a stick of timber projecting a little 
over the wall, “ There it is,” they cried, “ Archimedes 
is training some engine upon us,’ and turned their 
backs and fled. Seeing this, Marcellus desisted from 
all fighting and assault, and thenceforth depended 
on a long siege. 

And yet Archimedes possessed such a lofty spirit, 
so profound a soul, and such a wealth of scientific 
theory, that although his inventions had won for 
him a name and fame for superhuman sagacity, he 
would not consent to leave behind him any treatise 
on this subject, but regarding the work of an engi- 
neer and every art that ministers to the needs of 
life as ignoble and vulgar, he devoted his earnest 
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ayevyn Kal Bdvavoov Hnynodpevos, eis éxetva 
katabéaOar pova THY avTod didoTipiav ols TO 
KAaNOY Kal TEPLTTOV apLyés TOV avayKaiov mpoc- 
eoTLy, ao vyKpita pev ovta Tots arrows, Epev be 
TapéXovTa Tpos THY UAnV TH atrodeiEEr, THs pev 
TO Hevyebos Kal TO KAaAXOS, THS Oe TH axpiSerav 
Kal THY diva vTepduy TAapexomevns” ov yap 
got év yeopeT pig YaheTwtépas Kal Bapurtépas 
Umobecess év am ovaTépous Na Beiv Kal Kabapw- 
Tépors oToLXeLols ypadopevas. Kab Tou? of per 
evpvia Tov avdpos TpocdnTovaeww, ot dé im epBory 
TWL TOVOU vopifovary arroves TET OLN LEV Kal 
pgdias & éxaoTov €oLKos vyeyovevat. Entav pev yap 
OUK ay TLS EUpoL bv auTOD THY amodevEw, & dpa be 
TH pabijcer maploTarar bofa Tob Kav avrov 
evpeiv ol Tw Aelay odov ayer! Kal Tayelav él TO 
SeLKVUMEVOV. OUKOUY OSE ATLOTHOAaL TOis TeEpt 
avroo eyouevors EaTLY, Os om oixetas 8 TLVOS 
Kal OVVOLKOU Oedyopevos ael ceLpivos eNANTTO 
KL OLTOU” Kal Gepametas F@pLaATOS eféheure, Bia 
be TONNGKLS EAKOpEVOS er dretpa kal NouTpor, 
év Tails eoxdpais Eypade oXNaTA TOY Yyewpuerpt- 
K@V, Kal TOU Tw LATOS adn dippevov Sttyye TO 
Sakti Ypampas, vmod noovns meyarns KATOXOS 
@v Kal HovaoAnT Ts arnbas. mordrkgav dé Kal 
KaAX@Y EvpEeTHS yeyovws AéyeTar TOV dirwv Sen- 
Ojvat Kal TOV cuyyevOv Sas avToD meTAa THY 
TENEUTIV EMLTTIHTOTL TO Tape TOV TmepiiauSdr- 
ovTa THV opaipay évTos KUO por, émuypawavtes 
TOV Adryov THs UTEpoYAS Tov TepréyovTOs oTEpEod 
TPOS TO TEPLEYOMEVOV. 


1 aye: Bekker, after Bryan: &yew. 
2 kat oitov Bekker has wérov xal cirov (food and drink), a 
suggestion of Coraés. 
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efforts only to those studies the subtlety and charm | 


of which are not affected by the claims of necessity. 
These studies, he thought, are not to be compared 
with any others; in them the subject matter vies 
with the demonstration, the former supplying gran- 
deur and beauty, the latter precision and surpassing 
power. For(it is not possible to find in geometry 
more profound and difficult questions treated in 
simpler and purer terms. / Some attribute this suc- 
cess to his natural endowments; others think it due 
to excessive labour that everything he did seemed 
to have been performed without labour and with 
ease. For no one could by his own efforts discover 
the proof, and yet as soon as he learns it from him, 


he thinks he might have discovered it himself; so | 


smooth and rapid is the path by which he leads one 
to the desired conclusion. And therefore we may not 
disbelieve the stories told about him, how, under the 
lasting charm of some familiar and domestic Siren, 
he forgot even his food and neglected the care of 
his person; and how, when he was dragged by main 
force, as he often was, to the place for bathing and 
anointing his body, he would trace geometrical 
figures in the ashes, and draw lines with his finger 
in the oil with which his body was anointed, being 
possessed by a great delight, and in very truth a 
captive of the Muses. And although he made many 
excellent discoveries, he is said to have asked _ his 
kinsmen and friends to place over the grave where 
he should be buried a cylinder enclosing a sphere, 
with an inscription giving the proportion by which 
the containing solid exceeds the contained.! 


1 When Cicero was quaestor in Sicily (75 B.c.), he found 
this tomb, which had been neglected and forgotten by the 
Syracusans (7'usc. Disp. v. 64 ff. ). 
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XVIII. Such, then, was Archimedes, and, so far as 
he himself was concerned, he maintained himself 
and his city unconquered. But during the progress 
of the siege Marcellus captured Megara, one of the 
most ancient cities of Sicily; he also captured the 
camp of Hippocrates at Acrillae and killed more 
than eight thousand men, having attacked them as 
they were throwing up entrenchments ; furthermore, 
he overran a great part of Sicily, brought cities over 
from the Carthaginians, and was everywhere vic- 
torious over those who ventured to oppose him. 
Some time afterwards he made a prisoner of a certain 
Damippus, a Spartan who tried to sail away from 
Syracuse. The Syracusans sought to ransom this 
man back, and during the frequent meetings and 
conferences which he held with them about the 
matter, Marcellus noticed a certain tower that was 
carelessly guarded, into which men could be secretly 
introduced, since the wall near it was easy to sur- 
mount. When, therefore, in his frequent approaches 
to it for holding these conferences, the height of the 
tower had been carefully estimated, and ladders had 
been prepared, he seized his opportunity when the 
Syracusans were celebrating a festival in honour of 
Artemis and were given over to wine and sport, and 
before they knew of his attempt not only got pos- 
session of the tower, but also filled the wall round 
about with armed men, before the break of day, and 
cut his way through the Hexapyla. When the Syra- 
cusans perceived this and began to run about con- 
fusedly, he ordered the trumpets to sound on all 
sides at once and thus put them to flight in great 
terror, believing as they did that no part of the city 
remained uncaptured.! There remained, however. 


1 Cf. Polybius, viii. 37; Livy, xxv. 23 f. 
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the strongest, most beautiful, and largest part (called 
Achradina), because it had been fortified on the side 
towards the outer city, one part of which they call 
Neapolis, and another Tyche. 

XIX. When these parts also were in his possession, 
at break of day Marcellus went down into the city 
through the Hexapyla, congratulated by the officers 
under him. He himself, however, as he looked 
down from the heights and surveyed the great and 
beautiful city, is said to have wept much in com- 
miseration of its impending fate, bearing in mind 
how greatly its form and appearance would change 
in a little while, after his army had sacked it. For 
among his officers there was not a man who had the 
courage to oppose the soldiers’ demand for a harvest 
of plunder, nay, many of them actually urged that 
the city should be burned and razed to the ground. 
This proposal, however, Marcellus would not tolerate 
at all, but much against his will, and under com- 
pulsion, he permitted booty to be made of property 
and slaves, although he forbade his men to lay 
hands on the free citizens, and strictly ordered 
them neither to kill nor outrage nor enslave any 
Syracusan. 

However, although he seems to have acted with 
such moderation, he thought that the city suffered a 
lamentable fate, and amidst the great rejoicing of 
his followers his spirit nevertheless evinced its 
sympathy and commiseration when he saw a great 
and glorious prosperity vanishing in a brief time. 
For it is said that no less wealth was carried away 
from Syracuse now than at a later time from Car- 
thage ; for not long afterwards ! the rest of the city 


1 In 212 B.c., the siege having lasted nearly three years. 
Cf. Livy, xxv. 24-31. 
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was betrayed and taken and subjected to pillage, 
excepting the royal treasure; this was converted 
into the public treasury. 

But what most of all afflicted: Marcellus was the 
death of Archimedes. For it chanced that he was 
by himself, working out some problem with the aid 
of a diagram, and having fixed his thoughts and _his 
eyes as well upon the matter of his study, he was 
not aware of the incursion of the Romans or of the 
capture of the city. Suddenly a soldier came upon 
him and ordered him to go with him to Marcellus. 
This Archimedes refused to do until he had worked 
out his problem and established his demonstration, 
whereupon the soldier flew into a passion, drew his 
sword, and dispatched him. Others, however, say 
that the Roman came upon him with drawn sword 
threatening to kill him at once, and that Archimedes, 
when he saw him, earnestly besought him to wait a 
little while, that he might not leave the result that 
he was seeking incomplete and without demon- 
stration; but the soldier paid no heed to him and 
made an end of him. There is also a third story, 
that as Archimedes was carrying to Marcellus some 
of his mathematical instruments, such as sun-dials 
and spheres and quadrants, by means of which he 
made the magnitude of the sun appreciable to the 
eye, some soldiers fell in with him, and thinking 
that he was carrying gold in the box, slew him. 
However, it is generally agreed that Marcellus was 
afflicted at his death, and turned away from his 
slayer as from a polluted person, and sought out the 
kindred of Archimedes and paid them honour. 

XX. The Romans were considered by foreign 
peoples to be skilful in carrying on war and for- 
midable fighters; but of gentleness and humanity 
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and, in a word, of civil virtues, they had given no 
proofs, and at this time Marcellus seems to have been 
the first to show the Greeks that the Romans were 
the more observant of justice. For such was his 
treatment of those who had to do with him, and so 
many were the benefits which he conferred both 
upon cities and private persons, that, if the people of 
Enna or Megara or Syracuse met with any indignities, 
the blame for these was thought to belong to the 
sufferers rather than to the perpetrators. And I 
will mention one instance out of many. There is a 
city of Sicily called Engyium, not large, but very 
ancient, and famous for the appearance there of 
goddesses, who are called Mothers.! The temple is 
said to have been built by Cretans, and certain spears 
were shown there, and bronze helmets; some of 
these bore the name of Meriones, and others that of 
Ulysses (that is, Odysseus), who had consecrated 
them to the goddesses. This city, which most 
ardently favoured the Carthaginian cause, Nicias, its 
leading citizen, tried to induce to go over to the 
Romans, speaking openly and boldly in the assemblies 
and arguing the unwisdom of his opponents. But 
they, fearing his influence and authority, planned to 
arrest him and deliver him up to the Carthaginians. 
Nicias, accordingly, becoming aware at once of their 
design and of their secret watch upon him, gave 
utterance in public to unbecoming speeches about 
the Mothers, and did much to show that he re- 
jected and despised the prevalent belief in their 
manifestations, his enemies meanwhile rejoicing 
that he was making himself most to blame for his 
coming fate. But just as they were ready to arrest 


1 Magna Mater, the Cretan Rhaea, often confounded with 
the Phrygian Cybele. Cf. Diodorus, iv. 79, 5-7. 
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him, an assembly of the citizens was held, and here 
Nicias, right in the midst of some advice that he was 
giving to the people, suddenly threw himself upon 
the ground, and after a little while, amid the silence 
and consternation which naturally prevailed, lifted 
his head, turned it about, and spoke in a low and 
trembling voice, little by little raising and sharpening 
its tones. And when he saw the whole audience 
struck dumb with horror, he tore off his mantle, rent 
his tunic, and leaping up half naked, ran towards 
the exit from the theatre, crying out that he was 
pursued by the Mothers. No man venturing to lay 
hands upon him or even to come in his way, out of 
superstitious fear, but all avoiding him, he ran out to 
the gate of the city, freely using all the cries and 
gestures that would become a man possessed and 
crazed. His wife also, who was privy to his scheme, 
taking her children with her, first prostrated herself 
in supplication before the temples of the gods, and 
then, pretending to seek her wandering husband, no 
man hindering her, went safely forth out of the city. 
Thus they all escaped to Marcellus at Syracuse. 
But when Marcellus, after many transgressions and 
insults on the part of the men of Engyium, came and 
put them all in chains in order to punish them, then 
Nicias, standing by, burst into tears, and finally, 
clasping the hands and knees of Marcellus, begged 
the lives of his fellow citizens, beginning with his 
enemies. Marcellus relented, set them all free, and 
did their city no harm; he also bestowed upon Nicias 
ample lands and many gifts. At any rate, this story 
is told by Poseidonius the philosopher. 

XXI. When Marcellus was recalled by the Romans 
to the war in their home territories, he carried back 
with him the greater part and the most beautiful of 
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1 uéyior’ ayabdy with Coraés, as in the Cimon, iv. 4: 
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the dedicatory offerings in Syracuse, that they might 
grace his triumph and adorn his city. For before 
this time Rome neither had nor knew about such 
elegant and exquisite productions, nor was there any 
love there for such graceful and subtle art; but filled 
full of barbaric arms and bloody spoils, and crowned 
round about with memorials and trophies of triumphs, 
she was not a gladdening or a reassuring sight, nor 
one for unwarlike and luxurious spectators. Indeed, 
as Epaminondas called the Boeotian plain a “dancing 
floor of Ares,” and as Xenophon! speaks of Ephesus 
as a “work-shop of war,” so, it seems to me, one 
might at that time have called Rome, in the lan- 
guage of Pindar, “a precinct of much-warring 
Ares.” 2 Therefore with the common people Mar- 
cellus won more favour because he adorned the city 
with objects that had Hellenic grace and charm and 
fidelity ; but with the elder citizens Fabius Maximus 
was more popular. For he neither disturbed nor 
brought away anything of this sort from Tarentum, 
when that city was taken, but while he carried oft 
the money and the other valuables, he suffered the 
statues to remain in their places, adding the well- 
known saying: “Let us leave these gods in their 
anger for the Tarentines.’’? And they blamed Mar- 
cellus, first, because he made the city odious, in 
that not only men, but even gods were led about in 
her triumphal processions like captives; and again, 
because, when the people was accustomed only to 
war or agriculture, and was inexperienced in luxury 
and ease, but, like the Heracles of Euripides, was 
“ Plain, unadorned, in a great crisis brave and true,” 4 

1 Hell. iii. 4,17. 2 Pyth. ii. 1. 

3 Cf. the Fabius Maximus, xxii. 5. 

‘ A fragment of the lost Licymnius of Euripides (Nauck, 
Trag. Grec. Frag.* p. 507). 
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1 aités Coraés and Bekker, following Stephanus, have 
avros (agreed with them). 
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he made them idle and full of glib talk about arts 
and artists, so that they spent a great part of the 
day in such clever disputation. Notwithstanding such 
censure, Marcellus spoke of this with pride even to 
the Greeks, declaring that he had taught the igno- 
rant Romans to admire and honour the wonderful 
and beautiful productions of Greece. 

XXII. But when the enemies of Marcellus opposed 
his triumph, because something still remained to be 
done in Sicily and a third triumph would awaken 
jealousy, he consented of his own accord to conduct 
the complete and major triumph to the Alban mount, 
but to enter the city in the minor triumph; this 
is called “eua”’ by the Greeks, and “ova” by the 
Romans.! In conducting it the general does not 
mount upon a four-horse chariot, nor wear a wreath 
of laurel, nor have trumpets sounding about him; 
but he goes afoot with shoes on, accompanied by the 
sound of exceeding many flutes, and wearing a 
wreath of myrtle, so that his appearance is unwarlike 
and friendly rather than terrifying. And this is the 
strongest proof to my mind that in ancient times the 
two triumphs were distinguished, not by the magni- 
tude, but by the manner, of the achievements which 
they celebrated. For those who won the mastery by 
fighting and slaying their enemies celebrated, as it 
would seem, that martial and terrible triumph, after 
wreathing their arms and their men with abundant 
laurel, just as they were wont to do when they 
purified their armies with lustral rites; while to 
those generals who had had no need of war, but had 
brought everything to a good issue by means of con- 
ference, persuasion, and argument, the law awarded 


1 Cf. the Crassus, xi. 8. The later Latin name was 
‘“ovatio.” 
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the privilege of conducting, like a paean of thanks- 
giving, this unwarlike and festal procession. For 
the flute is an instrument of peace, and the myrtle is 
a plant of Aphrodite, who more than all the other 
gods abhors violence and wars. And this minor 
triumph is called “ ova,” not from the Greek “ euas- 
mos,” as most think (since they conduct the major 
triumph also with songs and cries of “eua!’’), but 
the name has been wrested by the Greeks into con- 
formity with their speech, since they are persuaded 
that something of the honour has to do with Diony- 
sus also, whom they call Euius and Thriambus. 
This, however, is not the true explanation; but it 
was the custom for commanders, in celebrating the 
major triumph, to sacrifice an ox, whereas in the minor 
triumph they sacrificed a sheep. Now, the Roman 
name for sheep is “ ova,’ and from this cireumstance 
the lesser triumph is called ova.! And it is worth 
our while to notice that the Spartan lawgiver 
appointed his sacrifices in a manner opposite to that 
of the Romans. For in Sparta a returning general 
who had accomplished his plans by cunning decep- 
tion or persuasion, sacrificed an ox; he who had won 
by fighting, a cock. For although they were most 
warlike, they thought an exploit accomplished by 
means of argument and sagacity greater and more 
becoming to a man than one achieved by violence 
and valour. How the case really stands, I leave an 
open question. 

XXIIT. While Marcellus was serving as consul for 
the fourth time,? his enemies induced the Syracusans 
to come to Rome and accuse and denounce him 
before the senate for terrible wrongs which they 


1 It is hardly necessary to say that Plutarch’s etymology, 
as often, is worthless. 2 In 210 B.c. 
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had suffered contrary to the terms of surrender. It 
chanced, then, that Marcellus was performing a 
sacrifice on the Capitol, but, the senate being still in 
session, the Syracusans hurried before it and begged 
that they might have a hearing and justice. The 
colleague of Marcellus tried to have them expelled, 
angrily explaining that Marcellus was not present ; 
but Marcellus, when he heard of it, came at once. 
And first, sitting as consul in his curule chair, he 
transacted the routine business; then, when this was 
all ended, coming down from his curule chair and 
taking his stand as a private citizen in the place 
where men under accusation usually plead their 
cause, he gave the Syracusans opportunity to press 
their charge. But they were terribly confounded by 
his dignity and confidence, and thought him yet 
more formidable and hard to confront in his robe of 
purple than he had been irresistible in arms. How- 
ever, being encouraged by the rivals of Marcellus, 
they began their denunciation and rehearsed their 
demands for justice, which were mingled with much 
lamentation. The gist of their plea was that, 
although they were allies and friends of the Romans, 
they had suffered at the hands of Marcellus what 
other generals allowed many of their enemies to 
escape. To this Marcellus made answer that in 
return for many injuries which they had done to the 
Romans, they had suffered nothing except what men 
whose city has been taken by storm in war cannot 
possibly be prevented from suffering; and that their 
city had been so taken was their own fault, because 
they had refused to listen to his many exhortations 
and persuasions. For it was not by their tyrants that 
they had been forced into war, nay, they had elected 
those very tyrants for the purpose of going to war. 
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When the speeches were ended, and the Syra- 
cusans, as the custom was, withdrew from the senate, 
Marcellus went forth with them, after giving to his 
colleague the presidency of the senate, and lingered 
before the doors of the senate-house, allowing no 
change in his accustomed demeanour either because 
he feared the sentence, or was angry with the Syra- 
cusans, but with complete gentleness and decorum 
awaiting the issue of the case. And when the votes 
had been cast, and he was proclaimed not guilty, the 
Syracusans fell at his feet, begging him with tears to 
remit his wrath against the embassy there present, 
and to take pity on the rest of the city, which always 
was mindful of favours conferred upon it and grateful 
for them. Marcellus, accordingly, relented, and was 
reconciled with the embassy, and to the rest of the 
Syracusans was ever afterwards constant in doing 
good. The freedom, also, which he had restored to 
them, as well as their laws and what was left of their 
possessions, the senate confirmed to them. Where- 
fore Marcellus received many surpassing honours 
from them, and particularly they made a law that 
whenever he or any one of his descendants should set 
foot in Sicily, the Syracusans should wear garlands 
and sacrifice to the gods. 

XXIV. After this he moved at once against Han- 
nibal. And although almost all the other consuls 
and commanders, after the disaster at Cannae, made 
the avoidance of all fighting their sole plan of cam- 
paign against this antagonist, and no one had the 
courage to engage in a pitched battle with him, 
Marcellus himself took the opposite course, thinking 
that before the time thought necessary for destroying 
Hannibal had elapsed, Italy would insensibly be 
worn out by him. He thought, too, that Fabius, by 
making safety his constant aim, was not taking the 
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right course to heal the malady of the country, since 
the extinction of the war for which he waited would 
be coincident with the exhaustion of Rome, just as 
physicians who are timid and afraid to apply reme- 
dies, consider the consumption of the patient’s 
powers to be the abatement of the disease. First, 
then, he took the large cities of the Samnites which 
had revolted, and got possession of great quantities ot 
grain which had been stored in them, besides money, 
and the three thousand soldiers of Hannibal who 
were guarding them. Next, after Hannibal had 
slain the proconsul Gnaeus Fulvius himself in Apulia, 
together with eleven military tribunes, and had cut 
to pieces the greater part of his army, Marcellus sent 
letters to Rome bidding the citizens be of good 
courage, for that he himself was already on the 
march to rob Hannibal of his joy. Livy says! that 
when these letters were read, they did not take 
away the grief of the Romans, but added to their 
fear; for they thought their present danger as much 
greater than the past as Marcellus was superior to 
Fulvius. But Marcellus, as he had written, at once 
pursued Hannibal into Lucania, and came up with 
him, and as he found him occupying a secure position 
on heights about the city of Numistro, he himseli 
encamped in the plain. On the following day he 
was first to array his forces when Hannibal came 
down into the plain, and fought a battle with him 
which, though indecisive, was desperate and long; 
for their engagement began at the third hour, and 
was with difficulty ended when it was already dark. 
But at daybreak Marcellus led his army forth again, 
put them in array among the dead bodies of the 


4 xxvii. 2. 
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slain, and challenged Hannibal to fight it out with 
him for the victory. And when Hannibal withdrew 
his forces, Marcellus stripped the dead bodies of 
the enemy, buried those of his own men, and 
pursued him again. And though his adversary 
laid many ambushes for him, he escaped them all, 
and by getting the advantage of him in all the 
skirmishes, won admiration for himself. For this 
reason, too, when the consular elections drew near, 
the senate decided that it was better to recall the 
other consul from Sicily than to disturb Marcellus in 
his grappling with Hannibal, and when he was come, 
it bade him declare Quintus Fulvius dictator. 

For a dictator cannot be chosen either by the 
people or by the senate, but one of the consuls or 
praetors comes before the assembled people and 
names as dictator the one whom he himself decides 
upon. And for this reason the one so named is 
called “ dictator,” from the Latin “ dicere,” to name 
or declare. Some, however, say that the dictator is 
so named because he puts no question to vote or 
show of hands, but ordains and declares of his own 
authority that which seems good to him; for the 
orders of magistrates, which the Greeks call “ dia- 
tagmata,” the Romans call “ edicta.” 

XXV. But the colleague of Marcellus, who had 
come back from Sicily, wished to appoint another 
man as dictator, and being unwilling to have his 
opinion overborne by force, sailed off by night to 
Sicily. Under these circumstances the people named 
Quintus Fulvius as dictator, and the senate wrote to 
Marcellus bidding him confirm the nomination. He 
consented, proclaimed Quintus Fulvius dictator, and 
so confirmed the will of the people; he himself was 
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appointed proconsul again for the ensuing year.! He 
then made an agreement with Fabius Maximus that, 
while Fabius should make an attempt upon Taren- 
tum, he himself, by diverting Hannibal and engaging 
with him, should prevent him from coming to the 
relief of that place. He came up with Hannibal at 
Canusium, and as his adversary often shifted his 
camp and declined battle, he threatened him con- 
tinually, and at last, by harassing him with his 
skirmishers, drew him out of his entrenchments. 
But though battle was offered and accepted, night 
parted the combatants, and next day Marcellus ap- 
peared again with his army drawn up in battle array ; 
so that Hannibal, in distress, called his Carthaginians 
together and besought them to make their fighting 
that day surpass all their previous struggles. “ For 
you see,” he said, “that we cannot even take breath 
after all our victories, nor have respite though we 
are in the mastery, unless we drive this man 
away.” 

After this they joined battle and fought. And it 
would seem that Marcellus made an unseasonable 
movement during the action, and so met with 
disaster. For when his right wing was hard pressed, 
he ordered one of his legions to move up to the 
front. This change of position threw his army into 
confusion and gave the victory to the enemy, who 
slew twenty-seven hundred of the Romans. Mar- 
cellus then withdrew to his camp, called his army 
together, and told them that he saw before him 
many Roman arms and Roman bodies, but not a 
single Roman. And when they asked for his pardon, 
he refused to give it while they were vanquished, 
but promised to do so if they should win a victory, 


1 209 Bc. 
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assuring*them that on the morrow they should fight 
again, in order that their countrymen might hear of 
their victory sooner than of their flight. At the 
close of his speech, moreover, he gave orders that 
rations of barley instead of wheat should be given to 
the cohorts that had been worsted. Therefore, 
though many were in a wretched and dangerous 
plight after the battle, there was not a man of 
them, they say, to whom the words of Marcellus did 
not give more pain than his wounds.! 

XXVI. At daybreak the scarlet tunic, the usual 
signal of impending battle, was displayed, the co- 
horts under disgrace begged and obtained tor them- 
selves the foremost position in the line, and the 
tribunes led forth the rest of the army and put them 
in array. On hearing of this Hannibal said: “O 
Hercules! what can be done with a man who knows 
not how to bear either his worse or his better 
fortune? For he is the only man who neither gives 
a respite when he is victorious, nor takes it when he 
is vanquished, but we shall always be fighting with 
him, as it seems, since both his courage in success 
and his shame in defeat are made reasons for bold 
undertaking”’. Then the forces engaged ; and since 
the men fought with equal success, Hannibal ordered 
his elephants to be stationed in the van, and to be 
driven against the ranks of the Romans. A great 
press and much confusion at once arose among their 
foremost lines, but one of the tribunes, Flavius by 
name, snatched up a standard, confronted the 
elephants, smote the leader with the iron spike of 
the standard, and made him wheel about. The 
beast dashed into the one behind him ‘and threw 
the whole onset into confusion. Observing this, 
Marcellus ordered his cavalry to charge at full speed 


1 Cf. Livy, xxvii. 12 and 13 
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upon the disordered mass and throw the enemy still 
more into confusion. The horsemen made a brilliant 
charge and cut the Carthaginians down as far as to 
their camp, and the greatest slaughter among them 
was caused by their killed and wounded elephants.! 
For more than eight thousand are said to have been 
slain ; and on the Roman side three thousand were 
killed, and almost all were wounded. This gave 
Hannibal opportunity to break camp quietly in the 
night and move to a great distance from Marcellus. 
For Marcellus was unable to pursue him, owing to 
the multitude of his wounded, but withdrew by easy 
marches into Campania, and spent the summer at 
Sinuessa recuperating his soldiers. 

XXVIJ. But Hannibal, now that he had torn him- 
self away from Marcellus, made free use of his army, 
and going fearlessly round about, wasted all Italy 
with fire. Meantime, at Rome, Marcellus was in ill 
repute, and his enemies incited Publicius Bibulus, 
one of the tribunes of the people, a powerful speaker 
and a man of violence, to bring a denunciation 
against him. This man held frequent assemblies of 
the people and tried to persuade them to put the 
forces of Marcellus in charge of another general, 
“since Marcellus,” as he said, “after giving himself 
a little exercise in the war, has withdrawn from it as 
from a palaestra, and betaken himself to warm baths 
for refreshment.’ On learning of this, Marcellus left 
his legates in charge of his army, while he himseif 
went up to Rome to make answer to the accusations 
against him. There he found an impeachment 
prepared against him which was drawn from these 
accusations. Accordingly, on a day set for the trial, 
when the people had come together in the Flaminian 


' Five were killed, according to Livy, xxvii. 14. 
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circus, Bibulus rose up and denounced him. Then 
Marcellus spoke briefly and simply in his own de- 
fence, and the leading and most reputable citizens, 
with great boldness of speech and in glowing terms, 
exhorted the people not to show themselves worse 
judges than the enemy by convicting Marcellus of 
cowardice, whom alone of their leaders Hannibal 
avoided, and continually contrived not to fight with 
him, that he might fight with the rest. When these 
speeches were ended, the accuser was so far dis- 
appointed in his hope of obtaining the verdict that 
Marcellus was not only acquitted of the charges 
against him, but actually appointed consul for the 
fifth time.! 
XXVIII. After assuming his office, he first quelled 
a great agitation for revolt in Etruria, and visited 
and pacified the cities there; next, he desired to 
dedicate to Honour and Virtue a temple that he had 
built out of his Sicilian spoils, but was prevented by 
the priests, who would not consent that two deities 
should occupy one temple; he therefore began to 
build another temple adjoining the first, although 
he resented the priests’ opposition and regarded it 
as ominous. And indeed many other portents dis- 
turbed him: sundry temples were struck by light- 
ning, and in that of Jupiter, mice had gnawed the 
gold; it was reported also that an ox had uttered 
human speech, and that a boy had been born with 
an elephant’s head; moreover, in their expiatory 
rites and sacrifices, the seers received bad omens, 
and therefore detained him at Rome, though he was 
all on fire and impatient to be gone.?— For no man 
ever had such a passion for any thing as he had for 
fighting a decisive battle with Hannibal. This was 
1 For 208 s.c. Cf. Livy, xxvii. 20. 
> Cf. Livy; sxvit. ITS 26. 
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his dream at night, his one subject for deliberation 
with friends and colleagues, his one appeal to the 
gods, namely, that he might find Hannibal drawn up 
to meet him. And I think he would have been 
most pleased to have the struggle decided with both 
armies enclosed by a single wall or rampart; and if 
he had not been full already of abundant honour, 
and if he had not given abundant proof that he 
could be compared with any general whomsoever in 
solidity of judgement, I should have said that he 
had fallen a victim to a youthful ambition that ill 
became such a great age as his. For he had passed 
his sixtieth year when he entered upon his fifth 
consulship.! 

XXIX. However, after the ceremonies of sacrifice 
and purification which the seers prescribed had been 
performed, he set out with his colleague for the war, 
and gave much annoyance to Hannibal in his en- 
campment between Bantia and Venusia. Hannibal 
would not give battle, but having been made aware 
that the Romans had sent some troops against Locri 
Epizephyrii, he set an ambush for them at the hill 
of Petelia, and slew twenty-five hundred of them. 
This filled Marcellus with mad desire for the battle, 
and breaking camp, he brought his forces nearer to 
the enemy. 

Between the camps was a hill which could be 
made tolerably secure, and was full of all sorts of 
woody growth ; it had also lookout-places that sloped 
in either direction, and streams of water showed 
themselves running down its sides. The Romans 
therefore wondered that Hannibal, who had come 
first to a place of natural advantages, had not oc- 
cupied it, but left it in this way for his enemies. 


1 In 208 B.c. 
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Now, to Hannibal the place did seem good for an 
encampment, but far better for an ambuscade, and 
to this use he preferred to put it. He therefore 
filled its woods and hollows with a large force of 
javelineers and spearmen, convinced that the place 
of itself would attract the Romans by reason of its 
natural advantages. Nor was he deceived in his 
expectations ; for straightway there was much talk 
in the Roman camp about the necessity of occupying 
the place, and they enumerated all the strategic ad- 
vantages which they would gain over their enemies, 
particularly by encamping there, but if not that, by 
fortifying the hill. Marcellus accordingly decided 
to ride up to it with a few horsemen and inspect it. 
So he summoned his diviner and offered sacrifice, 
and when the first victim had been slain, the diviner 
showed him that the liver had no head. But on his 
sacrificing for the second time, the head of the liver 
was of extraordinary size and the other tokens ap- 
peared to be wonderfully propitious, and the fear 
which the first had inspired seemed to be dissipated. 
But the diviners declared that they were all the 
more afraid of these and troubled by them; for 
when very propitious omens succeeded those which 
were most inauspicious and threatening, the strange- 
ness of the change was ground for suspicion. But 
since, as Pindar says,} 


“ Allotted fate not fire, not wall of iron, will 
check,” 


Marcellus set out, taking with him his colleague 

Crispinus, his son, who was a military tribune, and 

two hundred and twenty horsemen all told. Of 

these, not one was a Roman, but they were all 

Etruscans, except forty men of Fregellae, who had 
1 Fragment 232 (Bergk). 
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mistews acl TO Mapxérro dedwxotes. trAwdous 
dé tod Adhov Kal cvvnpedods dvtos avnp KaOn- 
HEVvos dvw oxoTny eixe Tois Todepios, autos 
ov cUVOpapLEos, xabopay bé tov “Popaiwy To 
oTpatoTeéov. Kal Ta yevomeva. TOUTOV ppacavtos 
Tots AoxOou, MpoceXavvovta TOV Mapxedor 
edaavtes éyyus 7 poo edOeww efaipyns avéoTnaayr, 
Kal mepixvOevtes apa mavrax obey novritor, 
émaov, ediwKov Tovs evyovTas, suveTTAEKOVTO 
Tois udiatapévors. ovto & hoav ot tecocapa- 
kovta PpeyerXavot. Kal TOV Tuppnvaev evdds év 
apy Siar pec avroy | avTot avotpapevres NLUVVOVTO 
Tpo Tov UTaTwr, axpr ob Kpromivos pev axovri- 
cpace dval BeSdnpevos em éaTpewev els puyny 
tov immov, MapxedxXov € Tes AoyXD mraTela 1a 
TOV Trevpav dunracev, iv Aaykiav Kadovaw. 
obit dé Kal THY Ppeyehavav oi Teptovtes OAiyou 
TavTdTacw avTov pméev TecovTa AelTroVaL, Tov O 
viov apTdcavtTes TeTpwpévoy hevyovow ei TO 
otpatoresov. éyévovto O€ vexpol mev OV TOAA@ 
TOV TecaTapaKkovTa TAELOUS, alxudrdwToa S€ ToY 
pev paBdovyev Trévte, Tov 5é imTéwv eikoot Suety 
déovtes. éTereuTnoe 5€ Kal Kpiorivos éx tay 
TpavuadTwV ov ToANAaS Huépas éTLBiwoas. Kal 
maQos TovTo ‘Popaiors ouveTece TpoTepov ov 
yeyoves, audotépous €& évds ay@vos TOUS UmaToOUS 
aTroGaveiv. 

XXX. ’Avvi8a b€ Tov per addwv EXANLTTOS 
ip oyos, Mdpxeddov be TET TOKEVAL mu opevos 
avTos éFedpapev él Tov tomov, Kal TO vexp@ 
TapactTas Kal TohdY Xpovoy TV TE pouny Tod 
cwpatos Katayabav Kai TO €ldos, ovTE Pav 
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given Marcellus constant proof of their valour and 
fidelity. Now, the crest of the hill was covered with 
woods, and on its summit a man had been stationed 
by the enemy to keep a lookout; he could not be 
seen himself, but kept the Roman camp in full view. 
This man, then, told those who lay in ambush what 
was going on, and they, after permitting Marcellus 
to ride close up to them, rose up on a sudden, and 
encompassing him on all sides, hurled their javelins, 
smote with their spears, pursued the fugitives, and 
grappled with those who made resistance. These 
were the forty men of Fregellae, who, though the 
Etruscans at the very outset took to flight, banded 
themselves together and fought in defence of the 
consuls, until Crispinus, smitten with two javelins, 
turned his horse and fled, and Marcellus was run 
through the side with a broad spear (the Latin name 
for which is “‘lancea”’). Then the surviving men 
of Fregellae, few all told, left him where he lay 
dead, snatched up his son who was wounded, and 
fled to their camp. Hardly more than forty were 
slain, but five lictors were taken prisoners, and 
eighteen horsemen.'! Crispinus also died of his 
wounds not many days after. Such a disaster as 
this had never happened to the Romans before: 
both their consuls were killed in a single action. 
XXX. Hannibal made very little account of the 
rest, but when he learned that Marcellus had fallen, 
he ran out to the place himself, and after standing 
by the dead body and surveying for a long time its 
strength and mien, he uttered no boastful speech, 
1 Cf. Livy, xxvii. 26 and 27. 
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adicev UTepnhavoyv, ovTE an ayes TO Xatpov, 


@S av TIS epyoon TOAEMLOV Kal Bapuv a ATEKTOVOS, 
eEéhnver, aX _enGaupacas TO Tapadoyov Tis 

TENEUTHS TOV pev OaxTuLov adeihero, TO 0€ capa 
KOoMNTAaS T peTOvTe KOT Hp Kal TeptoTeihas €vTt- 
Bas éxavoe Kal Ta Aciava auvdeis eis Kahmiv 
apyupav, Kat xpucoby éuBarov oTEpavor, ameé- 
TENE TPOS TOV ViOV. TOV 6é Noydédar tives Trept- 
TU XovTes Tois KouiCovaw Opyncay adaipeta Bat 
TO TEDXOS, dvT Kau Bavopnevov o exelvov exBrato- 
EVOL Kal HaXopevot O1eppupay Ta ogra. mudo- 
feevos O€ ‘AvutBas, Kal Tpos TOUS TapovTas ELT OV, 
“ Ovdev apa dvvatov yevécOar axovtos Ged,” 
tots bev Nopaow em €Onne dieny, OUKETL be KopLois 
7) TVANOYHS TOV NEepavev eppPOvTiTeD, & ws 69 KaTa 
Geov Twa Kal THS TENEUTIS Kal TAS araplas mapa- 
Aoyws oT T® Maprérro yevowennys. TavTa pe 
ov ob mepl Kopvijzov Néwta Kab Ovaréprov 
mee toTopynKace: AiBeos d€ Kal Kaicap o 
L<Bacros Kouta Ojvac Thv vdplayv mpos Tov viov 
él pykace Kal Taphvat AauTpas. 

“Hy € avaOnwa ge lg éixa tov ev ‘Popun 
yuma ov jev év Karavy THS LiKxehias, avdpidvres 
dé Kat mivaKes TOV €K Xupaxovody & év Te Lapo- 
Opakn mapa Tos Geis, ovs KaBelpous a@vopuatov, 
Kat Tept Mivoov év TO iep@ Tis "AOnvas. €éxet be 
avTov T® avdptavTe Toor WY eriyeypappevov, @S 
Hocedsavids pynot, TO éTiypaypma: 


Odrtos rot “Pwpuns o péyas, E€ve, marpibos a darnp, 
Mapxerros crewvav KrXavdios €x ratépor, 


1 Of which he afterwards made fraudulent use (Livy, 


xxvii. 28). 
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nor did he manifest his joy at the sight, as one 
might have done who had slain a bitter and trouble- 
some foe ; but after wondering at the unexpected- 
ness of his end, he took off his signet-ring, indeed,1 
but ordered the body to be honourably robed, suit- 
ably adorned, and burned. Then he collected the 
remains in a silver urn, placed a golden wreath upon 
it, and sent it back to his son. But some of. the 
Numidians fell in with those who were carrying the 
urn and attempted to take it away from them, and 
when they resisted, fought with them, and in the 
fierce struggle scattered the bones far and wide. 
When Hannibal learned of this, he said to the by- 
standers ; “ You see that nothing can be done against 
the will of God.”” Then he punished the Numidians, 
but took no further care to collect and send back 
the remains, feeling that it was at some divine 
behest that Marcellus had died and been deprived 
of burial in this strange manner. Such, then, is 
the account given by Cornelius Nepos and Valerius 
Maximus; but Livy? and Augustus Caesar state 
that the urn was brought to his son and buried with 
splendid rites. 

Besides the dedications which Marcellus made in 
Rome, there was a gymnasium at Catana in Sicily, 
and statues and paintings from the treasures of Syra- 
cuse both at Samothrace, in the temple of the gods 
called Cabeiri, and at Lindus in the temple of Athena. 
There, too, there was a statue of him, according to 
Poseidonius, bearing this inscription : 


‘This, O stranger, was the great star of his country, 
. Rome,—Claudius Marcellus of illustrious line, 


2 According to Livy, xxvii. 28, Hannibal buried Marcellus 
on the hill where he was killed. Livy found many discordant 
accounts of the death of Marcellus (xxvii. 27 /in.). 
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em TAK Tay uTaTav apxav ev’ A pni puratas, 
TOV TOAUY avTLTaols OS KaTéXEVE Hovor. 


THV yap avOvratov ap, nv dls npee, Tats TEVTE 
T poo KarnpiO uncer Umaretars 0 TO émiypapua 
TOLnoas. yévos & avtod Naptrpov axXpe Mapxen- 
Nov Tob Kaicapos aderpidov dverewvev, 0 os "OKTa- 
Bias jv tis Katcapos abedXdfs vidos é« Laiov 
Mapkédrdov yeyovws, ayopavoyav 6é ‘Popaior 
éreXeUTnae vuudios, Kaicapos uyarpl xpovov ou 
TONUY TUvOLKnTAS. eis be TLLNY QUTOU Kal pYnuNV 
"OxtaBia pév 7 urntnp THY BiBrLoOnKnY avéOnxe, 
Kaicap 6€ Géatpov éemiypayas MapxédXov. 


TMEAOUIAOY KAI MAPKEAAOY SYTKPISIS 


I. "Ooa pév ody eokev nuiv dvaypadis aka 
Tov laTopnuévey Tept MapxérXov cai [leXorridou, 
TavTa €oTl. TOV OE KaTAa TAs PUaeEs Kal TA HON 
KOLVOT) TOV @aomep epapihhov ovo @y (wal yap 
avépetor Kak prdorrovor Kal Oupoerdets Kal peya- 
Aoppoves apuhorepor yeyovacw), €xeivo dofevev 
av diapopay EVEL _Movov, ore Mdpxednos ev €v 
TohAats Todo UToYELpioLs yevomevars opayas 
étroincev, "Emapervwvdas d€ cai IleXomidas ov- 
déva TwTOTE KpaTrTavrTes amTéxtevay ovdé TTo- 
Neus Spar odiaavro. ANéyovTar Oé OnBaior pnde 
‘Opxopevious a dv oUTw weTayelpicac0ar TapovTwY 
EKELUOD. 

"Ev 6€ tats modEeot Oavuacta pév Kal weydra 
tov MapkédXov ta mpos Kedrovs, @oapuévou 
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who seven times held the consular power in 
time of war, and poured much slaughter on 
his foes.” 


For the author of the inscription has added his two 
proconsulates to his five consulates. And his line 
maintained its splendour down to Marcellus the 
nephew of Augustus Caesar, who was a son of 
Caesar's sister Octavia by Caius Marcellus, and who 
died during his aedileship at Rome, having recently 
married a daughter of Caesar. In his honour and to 
his memory Octavia his mother dedicated the library, 
and Caesar the theatre, which bear his name. 


COMPARISON OF PELOPIDAS AND 
MARCELLUS 


I. Tus is what I have thought worthy of record 
in what historians say about Marcellus and Pelopidas. 
In their natures and dispositions they were almost 
exactly alike, since both were valiant, laborious, pas- 
sionate, and magnanimous; and there would seem 
to have been this difference only between them, that 
Marcellus committed slaughter in many cities which 
he reduced, while Epaminondas and Pelopidas never 
put any one to death after their victories, nor did 
they sell cities into slavery. And we are told that, 
had they been present, the Thebans would not have 
treated the Orchomenians as they did. 

As for their achievements, those of Marcellus 
against the Gauls were great and astonishing, since 
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ToooUTOV TAOS imme opod Kai welav odtryous 
Tois Wepl avTov inmedow, 0 padios ug’ éTEpou 
oTparnyov yeyovos oux loTopyTat, Kal TOV ap- 
NYOVTa TMV Tohepiov avEROVTOS" ev @ TpoT@ 
Ilevomidas € eT TALTEV opyncas émTl TaUTG, Tpoarat- 
peGeis 5é UT TOD Tupavvov Kal Tabov 7 pOTEpov 
7) Spacas. ov pn adda TOUTOLS MeV EGTL Tapa- 
Bareww Ta Aetxtpa Kal Teyvpas, emipave Tat ous 
Kal peylaoTous AryOVOV, Kpupatay dé cu ovo 
KaTwopOwmevnv mpagw OUK EXOMEV. To | MapxedXov 
mapaBareiv ols Tledoriéas _TEpl THY é€K guys 
KaBobdov Kat avaiperty TOV €V OnBars TUpavv@v 
émpactev, aXn exeivo TOD TavT@V EoLKe T™po- 
TEVELY TOV UTO oKOT@ Kal Ov am atns yervern|mEveov 
TO Epyov. ‘AvviBas “poBepos pev kai Servos évé- 
KELTO ‘Pwpatos,) womrep apenet Aaxedarporror 
TOTE OnBaiors, evdodvat be tovtous pev [ledo7rida 
Kal mept Teytpas kat Tept AevdeTpa BeBarov € EO TLY, 
’"AvviBav bé Mapxedos, @S [ev OL Tepl TlorvSvov 
AEyovawy, ovdée atra& evixnaer, arr’ aNTTNTOS o 
avnp Soxet diayevécOar péxpt XKnTiwvos: pets 
dé AcBiep, Kaicape cat Nérore cal Tov “EXAnve- 
KOV TO Bacvret "lo8a TL TEVOMED, HTTAS Twas 
Kal TpoTras v0 Mapréddov TOY ov ‘Avia ryevé- 
obat: peyarny d€ avtat pony ovdepiav é eroincay, 
GXN éoixe Wevdortapyd te yevéoOat repli Tov 
AiBuv év tats cvptroxais éexeivais. 5 8) Kata 
oyov Kal tmpoonkdvtTas ebavuacbn, weTa Tocad- 
Tas TpoTas otpatotédwv Kal hovovs oTpaTnyav 
kal ovyxvow Orns opod THs “Papaiwy Hyeucvias 


1 évéxerro ‘Pwualois Corats and Bekker, after an early 
anonymous critic: évéxe:te. 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS, 1. 2-6 


he routed such a multitude of horse and foot 
with the few horsemen in his following (an. action 
not easily found recorded of any other general), 
and slew the enemies’ chieftain; whereas in this 
regard Pelopidas failed, for he set out to do the 
same thing, but suffered what he meant to inflict, 
and was slain first by the tyrant. However, with 
these exploits of Marcellus one may compare the 
battles of Leuctra and Tegyra, greatest and most 
illustrious of actions; and we have no exploit of 
Marcellus accomplished by stealth and ambuscade 
which we can compare with what Pelopidas did in 
coming back from exile and slaying the tyrants in 
Thebes, nay, that seems to rank far higher than 
any other achievement of secrecy and cunning. 
Hannibal was, it is true, a most formidable enemy 
for the Romans, but so, assuredly, were the Lacedae- 
monians. in the time of Pelopidas for the Thebans, 
and that they were defeated by Pelopidas at Tegyra 
and Leuctra is an established fact; whereas Han- 
nibal, according to Polybius,1 was not even once de- 
feated by Marcellus, but continued to be invincible 
until Scipio came. However, I believe, with Livy, 
Caesar, and Nepos, and, among Greek writers, with 
King Juba, that sundry defeats and routs were in- 
flicted by Marcellus upon the troops of Hannibal, 
although these had no great influence upon the war ; 
indeed, the Carthaginian would seem to have prac- 
tised some ruse in these engagements. But that 
which reasonably and fittingly called for admiration 
was the fact that the Romans, after the rout of so 
many armies, the slaughter of so many generals, and 
the utter confusion of the whole empire, still had 


‘ Cf. xv. 11, 7, where Hannibal makes this claim, in a 
speech to his men just before the battle of Zama (202 B.c.). 
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’ > / a a“ / e \ 5] 
eis avtitara T@ Oappeiv KaOtoTapévav: o yap ex 
TOAXNOD TOV TAAL TEPLOEOUS Kal KATATETANYOTOS 
avis éuBarov TO otpatevpate EHrov Kal dido- 

/ i 

veLKLav Tpos TOUS TrOAELLOUS, Kal TOUTO 67 TO LH 

padios THs vixns vpléuevov, ara Kal audiaBn- 

Toby Te Kal PiAoTLWOvpEVOY ETAapas Kal Oappuvas, 

>’ fh 9 / > , \ . . 

els avnp Hv, Madpxeddos: eiOtopévovs yap woe 

lal lal > - > 4 > / 

Tav cupupopav, ev pevyovtes exhuyorey AvviBar, 

ayanrav, édidakev aicyvverOar cwlopévous pel 

val \ ~ 

TTS, aidetaOar 5€ Tapa puKpov évdovtas, aryetv 
dé un KpaTnoavTas. 

/ 

Il. ’Esret toivuv IeXorridas ev ovdeuiav Ht7HOy 

paynv otpatnyav, Mdpxedrdos S€ mreiotas Tov 

; e. {M. Se / Se / a. a 

xa?’ avrov ‘Papaiwy évixnoe, S0feev av iows TO 

SvaViKHT® Tpos TO anTTHToOv UTO TANGOUS TaY 

xaTwp0wpévov evTavicovcbat. Kal uy odTos mev 

4 b] a \ n 7 d 

elke Yupaxovaas, éxeivos S€ tHs Aaxedaipovos 

> / > > 3 tal 3 fal 7 
améTuyev. GAN oipar petCor eivar TOU KatadaPeiv 

, \ fal / a \ a 
Yuxediav TO TH Uadptyn wpocedGeiv cai SiaBFvac 
mpa@tov avOpwrrav Todkéu@ Tov Evp@ray, ei wn v7 

/ a \ / AT? > , s 
Ata TOUTO, Mev poet TU TO epyov | Exrapewavog 
parrov 4 IleXorida mpoonKev, @oTEp Kal Ta 
Acixtpa, tav 5& Mapkédrdr\@ dirarretpaypévov 

/ , 
axowwvntov elvat THY dofav. Kal yap Lupaxov- 
gas povos etre, Kal KeXTovs avev TOD cvvdpyovTos 

/ 
érpéyato, cal mpos “AvviBav pndevos ovdAdrap- 
Bdvovtos, GNA Kal TavT@Y aTrOTpPETOVT@Y, aVTI- 
takdpevos Kal petaBad@v TO oXFpa TOD TOEpoU 
MPOTOS HYEM@V TOD TOAMaY KATETTN. 
III. Tv toivuy teXeuTHY ETAWWa pév ovdEeTEpov 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS, 1. 6-10. 1 


the courage to face their foes. For there was one 
man who filled his army again with ardour and am- 
bition to contend with the enemy, instead of the 
great fear and consternation which had long op- 
pressed them, inspiring and encouraging them not 
only to yield the victory reluctantly, but also to 
dispute it with all eagerness, and this man was 
Marcellus. For when their calamities had accus- 
tomed them to be satisfied whenever they escaped 
Hannibal by flight, he taught them to be ashamed 
to survive defeat, to be chagrined if they came 
within a little of yielding, and to be distressed if 
they did not win the day. 

II. Since, then, Pelopidas was never defeated in 
a battle where he was in command, and Marcellus 
won more victories than any Roman of his day, it 
would seem, perhaps, that the multitude of his suc- 
cesses made the difficulty of conquering the one 
equal to the invincibility of the other. Marcellus, 
‘it is true, took Syracuse, while Pelopidas failed to 
take Sparta. But I think that to have reached Sparta, 
and to have been the first of men to cross the Eu- 
rotas in war, was a greater achievement than the 
conquest of Sicily ; unless, indeed, it should be said 
that this exploit belongs rather to Epaminondas than 
to Pelopidas, as well as the victory at Leuctra, while 
Marcellus shared with no one the glory of his achieve- 
ments. For he took Syracuse all alone, and routed 
the Gauls without his colleague, and when no one 
would undertake the struggle against Hannibal, but 
all declined it, he took the field against him, changed 
the aspect of the war, and was the first leader to 
show daring. 

III. I cannot, indeed, applaud the death of either 
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TOV avepay, aXn’ avid was Kal ayavanta 7 
Tapanror TOU CULM TO PATOS® Kal Gavpateo ev 
év paxats TocavTas boats aTroKdpot TUS adv Kat- 
apiO nav, poe TpwOévta TOV “AvviBan, a dryapat Oe 
Kal TOV ev ™ Tavdeta Xpuoavray, 0 Os Sunppévos 
KoTLOa Kal Tatew pédov TONE MLOV, Os UmEeon- 
pnvev a) canmuye avaxnTLKor, ageis Tov avopa 
para Taos Kal Koo LLws _avex@pnoey. ov pay 
ara Tov IleXomridav trovet cvyyveatov a apa 7@ 
THIS payns Kaup@ mapdbeppov 6 outa Kal 7 p0s TH 
apuvav OUK ayEevVas expépov o Bupos dpiorov 
ev yap ViK@VTA oaterbar TOV oTpaTnyor, * ‘et b€ 
Oaveiv, ets apeTnv KaTahvoavTa Biov,” as Evpu- 
midns pot oUTM yap ov maBos, ana. m paces 
ylveTar TOD TENEVT@VTOS 0 Gdvatos. 7 pos be TO 
dupe rob Tedoridov Kal TO TEAOS avTo TO THS 
viKns év TO mec ev TOV TUpavvor opd@wevov ov Tav- 
Tam aol GdOyos émeoTadcato THY opp" Xarer ov 
yap érépas obT@ KaAnv Kal hap pav €yovrns 
bmobeow apiareias emidaBerGar. MadpxedXos b¢, 
pare Xpetas Hey ars ETLKELMEVNS, pare TOU Tapa 
Ta Selva TOAAAKLS eto ravtos TOV AoOyiopoY év- 
ovorac pod TaperTATOs, @oAWEVvOS AT EPLTKET TOS 
els xivdvvov ov oTparnyod TTO[a, 7 pod popov dé 
TLVOS a KATAOKOTTOU TET TOKED, vmrareias TEVTE 
kal tTpets OptapBous Kai oxdra Kal TpoTraodopias 
aro Baciéwv tots mpoatoOvicKkove. Kapyn- 
Soviov “IBnpot cat Nouwdow troBarov. aote 
veu“ernoat avtovs éxelvous Eavtois Tod KaTopOa- 


i Ei 3& Oaveiv Oéuis, de Oaveiy Karéy, 
els apeThv KaTadvoauévous Blo 
(Nauck, T'rag. Graec. Frag.* p. 679). -Cf. Plutarch, Morals, 
p. 24d. 
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of them, nay, I am distressed and indignant at their 
unreasonableness in the final disaster. And I admire 
Hannibal because, in battles so numerous that one 
would weary of counting them, he was not even 
wounded. I am delighted, too, with Chrysantes, in 
the “‘ Cyropaedeia,” 1 who, though his blade was lifted 
on high and he was about to smite an enemy, when 
the trumpet sounded a retreat, let his man go, and 
retired with all gentleness and decorum. Pelopidas, 
however, was somewhat excusable, because, excited 
as he always was by an opportunity for battle, he 
was now carried away by a generous anger to seek 
revenge. For the best thing is that a general should 
be victorious and keep his life, “ but if he must die,’ 
he should “conclude his life with valour,’ as Euri- 
pides says; for then he does not suffer death, but 
rather achieves it. And besides his anger, Pelopidas 
saw that the consummation of his victory would be 
the death of the tyrant, and this not altogether 
unreasonably invited his effort; for it would have 
been hard to find another deed of prowess with so 
fair and glorious a promise. But Marcellus, when 
no great need was pressing, and when he felt none 
of that ardour which in times of peril unseats the 
judgment, plunged heedlessly into danger, and died 
the death, not of a general, but of a mere skirmisher 
or scout, having cast his five consulates, his three 
triumphs, and the spoils and trophies which he had 
taken from kings, under the feet of Iberians and 
Numidians who had sold their lives to the Cartha- 
ginians. And so it came to pass that these very 
men were loath to accept their own success, when 


1 Xenophon, Cyrop. iv. 1, 3. 
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€ = nw 
patos, avdpa Pwpaiwv apiotov apeth kai dvvape 
la rad 
péytotov Kat d0€n Aaumpotatoy év Ttois Dpeyer- 
Aavav Tpodiepevyntais Tapavadacbat. 
lal / r cal 
Xp7 6€ TavTa pun KaTNYopiay civat TOV avdpav 
/, , / 

vou tel, AAN ws ayavaKTnoly TWA Kai Tappynoiar 
Umép AVTO@Y ExEivVwV TPOS AUTOS Kal THY avopeiav 
auT@v, eis VY TAS GANAS KAaTaYddNwcaY apeTas 
5] / rn /, \ fal tal a 
aperdnaavtes Tov Biov Kal THs >Wuyhs, worreEp 
éavTois, ov Tals Tatpiat wadXov Kal dirois Kal 
TUULUAVOLS, ATOAAUMEVOD. 

Mera 6€ tov Oavartov IeXoTridas pév Tovs cvp- 

4 lal »” ¢ \ a > / , 
paxous Tages Eoyev, uTEp wv aTréPave, Mapxerd- 
Nos O€ TOUS TroAEuLoUs, Up’ ov aTéBave. EnrAwTOV 
fev ovv éxetvo Kal paKkapiov, KpeitTov dé Kal 

n pI , , > / ” wn 
petfov evvoias xdpiv aperBouevns ExOpa AuTOD- 

\ cr 

gay apetny Oavydfovca. To yap Kadov évtav0a 
Thy TyunVY exeL pmovov, exe S€ TO AVaLTEAES Kal 
h Xpela padrov ayaTaTat THs apeThs. 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS, ut. 4-6 


a Roman who excelled all others in valour, and 
had the greatest influence and the most splendid 
fame, was uselessiy sacrificed among the scouts of 
Fregellae. 

This, however, must not be thought a denunciation 
of the men, but rather an indignant and outspoken 
protest in their own behalf against themselves and 
their valour, to which they uselessly sacrificed their 
other virtues, in that they were unsparing of their 
lives; as if their death affected themselves alone, 
and not rather their countries, friends, and allies. 

After his death, Pelopidas received burial from his 
allies, in whose behalf he fell; Marcellus from his 
enemies, by whose hands he fell. An enviable and 
happy lot was the former, it is true; but better and 
greater than the goodwill which makes grateful re- 
turn for favours done, is the hatred which admires 
a valour that was harassing. For in this case it is 
worth alone which receives honour; whereas in the 
other, personal interests and needs are more regarded 
than excellence. 
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A PARTIAL DICTIONARY OF 
PROPER NAMES 


A 


Achillas, 317-325, one of the guar- 
dians of Ptolemy XII. (Dionysus), 
and commander of his troops 
when Caesar came to Egypt. 
According to Bell. Alex. iv., he 
was put to death by his sister 
Arsinoé. - 

Achradina, 485, the first extension 
on the mainland of the island city 
of Syracuse, stretching from the 

-Great Harbour northwards to 
~ the sea. 

Actium, 175, a promontory of Acar- 
nania in northern Greece, at the 
entrance to the Ambraciot gulf. 

Aesop, 429, a Greek writer of fables, 
who flourished in the first half of 
the ‘sixth century B.c. Fables 
bearing his name were popular at 
Athens in the time of Aristo- 


phanes. 

Afranius, 205, 211, 217, 229, 287, 
291, Lucius A., a warm partisan 
of Pompey, and one of his legates 
in Spain during the war with 
Sertorius, as well as in Asia 
during the Mithridatic war. He 
was consul in 60 B.c. In 55B.c. 
he was sent by Pompey with 
Petreius to hold Spain for him. 
He was killed after the battle 
of Thapsus (46 B.C.). 

Amanus, 217, a range of mountains 
branching off from the Taurus in 
Cilicia, and extending eastwards 
to Syria and the Euphrates. 

Amisus, 213, 223, a city of Pontus, 
in Asia Minor, on the southern 
shore of the Euxine Sea. 

Amphipolis, 309, an important town 


PLUT. V. 


in S.E. Macedonia, on the river 
Strymon, about three miles from 
the sea. 

Androcydes of Cyzicus, 401, a cele- 
brated painter, who flourished 
from 400 to 377 B.o. See 
Plutarch, Morals, p. 668 c. 

Andros, 345, the most northerly 
island of the Cyclades group, 
S. E. of Euboea. 

Antalcidas, 63, 73, 87, 417, an able 
Spartan politician, and com- 
mander of the Spartan fleet in 
388 B.C. The famous peace 
between Persia and the Greeks, 
concluded in 387 B.0., was called 
after him. 

Antigonus, 341, 343, the general of 
Alexander who was afterwards 
king of Asia, surnamed the One- 


eyed. 

Antioch, 219, the capital of the 
Greek kings of Syria, on the river 
Orontes, founded by Seleucus in 
300 B.C. 

Antipater, 41, regent of Macedonia 
and Greece during Alexander’s 
absence in the East, and also 
a‘ter Alexander’s death, until 
319 B.O. 

Apollophanes of Cyzicus, 33, known 
only in. this connection. 

Appius, 467, 471, Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, military tribune at 
Cannae (216 B.c.), praetor «in 
Sicily 215 B.c., and legate of Mar- 
cellus there in 214. He was 
consul in 212, and died in the 
following year. 

Arbela, 211, a town in Babylonia, 
near which Alexander inflicted 
final defeat upon Dareius. 
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Archimedes, 471-477, the most 
famous of ancient mathemati- 
cians, lived 287-212 B.o. 

Archytas, 471, a Greek of Taren- 
tum, philosopher, mathemati- 
cian, general and statesman, 
flourished about 400 B.c. 

Ariminum, 273, 443, a city of Um- 
bria, on the Adriatic, command- 


ing the eastern coast of Italy and. 


an entrance into Cisalpine Gaul. 


Arsaces, 315, Arsaces XIV. (or 
Orontes I.), king of Parthia 
55-38 B.C. 


Arsis, 131, an error for Aesis, a 
river flowing between Umbria 
and Picenum, in N.E. Italy. 

Asculum, 123 f., a city in the in- 
terior of Picenum, taken by 
Strabo during the Marsic war 
(89 B.C.) and burnt. 

Athamania, 287, a district in 
northern Greece, between Thes- 
saly and Lpirus. 

Aulis, 15, a town on the Boeotian 
side of the straits of Euripus, 
reputed to have been the rendez- 
vous for the Greek chieftains 
under Agamemnon. 

Auximum, 129, a city of Picenum 
in N.E. Italy, just south of 
Ancona. 


B 


Bantia, 515, a small town in Apulia, 
about thirteen miles south-east of 
Venusia. 

Beroea, 281, a town in Macedonia, 
west of the Thermaic gulf (Bay 
of Saloniki). 

Bibulus (1), 237-241, 259, Lucius 
Calpurnius B., aedile in 65, 
praetor in 62, and consulin 59 B.c., 
in each case a colleague of Julius 
Caesar. He was an aristocrat of 
moderate abilities. He died in 


48 B.O. 

Bibulus (2), 511, 518, Publicius B., 
not otherwise known. 

Bosporus, 215, the territory on both 
sides of the strait between the 
Euxine Sea and the Maeotic Lake 
(Sea of Azov), and including the 
modern Crimea. The strait (p. 
207) bears the same name. 
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Briareus, 479, a monster of myth- 
ology, having a hundred arms 
and fifty heads, called by men 
Aegaeon (Iliad, i. 403 f.). 

Brundisium, 183 f., 279, 285, an 
important city on the eastern 
coast of Italy (Calabria), with a 
fine harbour. It was the natural 
point of departure from Italy to 
the East, and was the chief naval 
station of the Romans in the 
Adriatic. 

Brutus, i129, 153, 155, Marcus 
Junius B., father of the conspira- 
tor, tribune of the people in 83, 
and, in 77 B.0., general under 
Lepidus. 


Cc 


Caenum, 213, the fortress men- 
tioned without name in the pre- 
ceding chapter. It wasin Pontus. 
on the river Lycus, S.E. of 


Amisus. 

Caepio, 239, Servilius C., a sup- 
porter of Caesar against his col- 
league Bibulus in 59 B.c. (Sueto- 
nius, Div. Jul. 21). Cf. the 
Caesar, xiv. 4. 

Calauria, 175, a small island off the 
S.E. coast of Argolis in Pelopon- 
nesus. Its temple was the final 
refuge of Demosthenes. 

Callicratidas, 343, the Spartan ad- 
miral who succeeded Lysander 
in 406 B.0c., and lost his life in the 
battle of Arginusae. Cf. the 
Lysander, chapters v.—vii. 

Callipides, 59, cf. the Alcibiades, 
Tcth 3, 97, 881, of Olynth 

Callisthenes, 97, o us, a 
philosopher and yt a ny who 
accompanied Alexander the Great 
on his expedition in the East 
until put to death by him in 
328 B.C. Besides an account of 
Alexander’s expedition, he wrote 
a history of Greece from 387 to 
357 B.O. 

Calvinus, 295, see Domitius (3). 

Canusium, 457, 507, an ancient city 
of Apulia, about fifteen miles 
from the sea. 

Capitolinus, 439, Caius Scantilius 

‘., colleague of Marcellus in the 
aedileship about 226 B.o. 
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Carbo, 127-131, 137 f., Gnaeus 
Papirius C., a leader of the Marian 
party, consular colleague of 
Cinna in 85 and 84 B.0., put to 
death by Pompey in 82 B.c. 

Carinas (or Carrinas), 129, Caius C., 
was defeated by Sulla in the 
following year (82 B.C.), captured 
and put to death. 

Catana, 521, an ancient city on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, about mid- 
way between Syracuse and Tau- 
romenium, directly at the foot of 
Mt. Aetna. 

Catulus, 153, 157,179, 181, 193, 197, 
Quintus Lutatius C., a leading 
aristocrat of the nobler sort, 
consul in 78 B.C., censor in 65, a 
supporter of Cicero against Cati- 
line in 63, died in 60 B.o. 

Caucasus Mountains, 209, the great 
mountain system lying between 
the Euxine and Caspian Seas. 

Cenchreae, 399, the eastern harbour- 
town of Corinth. 

Chabrias, 105, a successful Athenian 
general, prominent from 392 till 
his gallant death at the siege of 
Chios in 357 B.c. 

Chaeroneia, 47, a small town at the 
entrance from Phocis into Boeo- 
tia, commanding an extensive 
plain on which many battles were 
fought in ancient times (cf. the 
Marcellus, xxi. 2). Here Philip 
of Macedon defeated the allied 
Greeks in 338 B.c. It was Plu- 
tarch’s native city. 

Chares, 345, a famous Athenian 
general, prominent from 367 to 
334 B.C. He was able, but un- 
trustworthy and rapacious. 

Cinna, 123-127, Lucius Cornelius 
C., leader of the popular party 
and consul during the years of 
Sulla’s absence in the East (87-— 
84 B.C.). 

Claros, 175, a place in Ionian Asia 
Minor, near Colophon, where 
there was a temple of Apollo, and 
an oracle of great antiquity. 

Cleon, of Halicarnassus, 55, a rheto- 
rician who flourished at the close 
of the fifth and the beginning of 
the fourth century B.0O. 

Cloelius, 129, an error for Coelius 
Caius Coelius Caldus, tribune of 
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the people in 107 B.c., consul in 
94, a staunch supporter of the 
Marian party. 

Cnidus, 47, a city at the S.W. ex- 
tremity of Caria, in Asia Minor. 
Colchis, 203, 207, a district of 
Western Asia, lying north of 
ene: and east of the Euxine 

Sea. 

Commagene, 231, a district of 
Syria, lying between Cilicia and 
the Kuphrates. 

Conon, 47, 63, a distinguished 
Athenian general. He escaped 
from Aegospotami in 405 B.o. 
(see the Lysander, xi. 5), and 
with aid from the Great King and 
Pharnabazus defeated the Spar- 
tan fleet off Cnidus in 394 B.o., 
and restored the Long Walls of 
Athens in 393 B.c. 

Cornelius, 447, 453, Gnaeus Corne- 
lius Scipio Calvus, consul with 
Marcellus in 222 B.c., afterwards 
(218 B.c.) legate of his brother 
Publius in Spain, where the two 
carried on war against the Car- 
thaginians for eight years, and 
where both finally fell. 

Coroneia, 41, 47, a town in N.W. 
Boeotia, the scene of many 
battles. Here reference is made 
to the victory of Agesilaiis over 
the Thebans and their allies in 
394 B.C. (Agesilaiis, xviii.). 

Cratippus, 311 f., of Mitylene, a 
Peripatetic philosopher highly 
regarded by Cicero, and by 
Cicero’s son, whose teacher he 
was. Brutus attended his lec- 
tures at Athens (Brutus, xxiv. 1). 

Crispinus, 517, 519, Titus Quinctius 
Pennus Capitolinus C., a trusted 
commander under Marcellus in 
Sicily, 214-212 B.c., and now 
(208) his colleague in the consul- 
ship. After the skirmish here 
described he was carried to Rome, 
where he died at the close of the 


year. 

Culleo, 243, Quintus Terentius C., 
tribune of the people in 58 B.c., 
a friend of Cicero, whose banish- 
ment he tried to prevent, and 
whose recall he laboured to 
obtain. 

Curio, 269 f., Caius Scribonius C.., 
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an able orator, but reckless and 
profligate. He was tribune of 
the people in 50 B.c., and sold his 
support to Caesar, who made him 
praetor in Sicily in 49. Thence 
he crossed into Africa to attack 
the Pompeians there, but was 
defeated and slain (Caesar, Bell. 
Civ., ii. 23-44). 

Cynoscephalae, 423, a range of hills 
in eastern Thessaly, so named 
from their supposed resemblance 
to the heads of dogs. 

Cythera, 87, a large island directly 
south of Laconia in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Cyzicus, 401, a Greek city on the 

Propontis, in Mysia. 


D 


Damippus, 433, a Spartan at the 
court of Hieronymus, king of 
Syracuse. He tried to per- 
suade the king not to abandon 
alliance with Rome. Marcellus 
gave him his liberty. 

Deiotarus, 309, tetrarch of Galatia 
in Asia Miner, and an old man in 
54 B.O. (cf. the Crassus, xvii. 1 f.). 
He was a faithful friend of the 
Romans in their Asiatic wars, and 
was rewarded by the senate, in 
63 B.C., with the title of King. 
Caesar could never be brought to 
pardon him for siding with 
Pompey. 

Demaratus the Corinthian, 39, a 

uest-friend of Philip of Macedon 
ef. the Alexander, ix. 6; Ivi.). 

Didyma, 175, in the territory of 
Miletus, the site of a famous 
temple of Apollo. 

Dionysius, 429, the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse from 405 to 367 B.C. 

Dioscorides, 99, a pupil of Isocrates, 
author of a treatise on the Spar- 
tan polity, writing in the latter 
part of the fourth century B.0o. 
(cf. the Lycurgus, xi. 4). 

Domitius (1), 137, 141, Gnaeus 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, son-in- 
law of Cinna, and a partisan of 
Marius. When Sulla obtained 
the supreme power in 82 B.O., 
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Domitius fled to Africa, where he 
died in 81 B.o 

Domitius (2), 251, 291, 295,335, 
Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
consul in 54 B.c. He was a son- 
in-law of Cato, and one of the 
abiest supporters of the aristo- 
cratic party. He opposed both 
Pompey and Caesar until they 
quarrelled, then sided with Pom- 
pey. Caesar spared his life at Cor- 
finium, in 49B.c. (cf. the Caesar, 
xxxiv. 3 f.). He met his death 
at Pharsalus. 

Domitius (3), 257, 295, Gnaeus 
Domitius ’ Calvinus (wrongly 
called Lucius Calvinus, p. 295) 
consul in 53 B.c. He was a sup- 
gir of Bibulus against Caesar 
n 59 B.c., but after 49 B.c. an 
active supporter of Caesar. After 
Pharsalus he was Caesar’s lieu- 
tenant in Asia. 


Duris, 7, of Samos, a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus, historian and, for a 
time, tyrant of Samos, lived 


circa’ 350-280 B.O. 

Dymé, 187, the most westerly of the 
twelve cities of Achaia in Pelo- 
ponnesus. It had been destroyed 
by the Romans in 146 B.c. 

Dyrrachium, 279, 309, a city on 
the coast of Illyricum, knowa in 
Greek history as Epidamnus. It 
was a free state, and sided with 
the Romans consistently. 


Ecbatana, 39, 417, an ancient city 
of Media, the residence of the 
Great King during the summer 


months. 

Eleusis, 69, 375, the sacred city of 
the Athenian mysteries, some 
twelve miles west of Athens. 

Engyium, 489 f., a city in the in- 
terior of Sicily, the exact site of 
which is unknown. 

Enna, 489, an ancient fortress-city 
nearly in the centre of Sicily. 

Ephesus, 17, 23, 493, one of the 
twelve Ionian cities in Lydia of 
Asia Minor, near the mouth of the 
river Caystrus. 

Ephorus, 381, of Cymé, gupil of 
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Isocrates, author of a _ highly 
rhetorical history of Greece from 
the ‘* Dorian Invasion ”’ down to 
340 B.O., in which year he died. 

Epidaurus, 175, a city on the east 
coast of "Argolis in Peloponnesus, 
famous for its shrine and cult of 
Aesculapius. 

Erasistratus, 41, otherwise un- 
known. 

Eudoxus, 471, of Cnidus, a pupil of 
Archytas, ‘most famous as a 
mathematician and astronomer, 
flourished about 360 B.c. He 
taught philosophy at Athens. 

Eurypontidae, 329, one of the two 
royal families at Sparta; the 
other was that of the Agidae. 

F 

Favonius, 275, 291, 309, 335, 
Marcus F., called the ‘‘ Ape of 
Cato,” aedile in 52 and praetor 
in 49 B.c. He joined Pompey in 
the East in spite of personal 
enmity to him, and _ accom- 
panied him in his flight from 
Pharsalus. 

Flaminius, 443, 447, Caius F., 
consul in 223 B.¢., a violent 
opponent of senate and aristo- 
crats. The Circus Flaminius and 
the Via Flaminia were con- 
structed during his aedileship 
ees B.0.), Cf. the Marcellus, 


36 
leenetans 517 f., 531, a city in S.E. 
Latium, on the river Liris. It 
was severely punished by Han- 
nibal in 211 B.c. for its fidelity to 


Rome. 

Fulvius (1), 503, Gnaeus Fulvius 
Flaccus, was praetor in 212 B.O., 
and received Apulia as his pro- 
vince, where, in 210 B.C., he was 
badly defeated (but not slain, as 
Plutarch says) by Hannibal. "He 
had played the coward, and went 
into voluntary exile. 

Fulvius (2), 505, Quintus Fulvius 
Flaccus, brother of Gnaeus, con- 
sul in 237, 224, 212, and 209 B.O. 
In 212 he captured Capua, which 
had gone over to Hannibal, and 
wreaked a dreadful vengeance 
upoa the city. 
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Gabinius, 177, 183, 241, Aulus G., 
tribune of’ the people in 66, 
praetor in 61, consul with Piso in 
58 B.O., the year during which 
Cicero was exiled. He was 
recalled from his province of 
Syria in 55, prosecuted for taking 
bribes, and exiled. He died in 
48 B.C. 

Geraestus, 15, a town and promon- 
tory at the south-western extrem- 
ity of Euboea. 

Gordyene, 209, a rather indefinite 
district of Asia, lying south of 
Armenia and west of the river 
Tigris, 


H 


Hecatombaeon, 79, the first month 
of the Attic year, comprising 
parts of our June and July. 

Herennius, 159, Caius H., tribune of 
the people in 80 B.c. After the 
death of Sulla he joined Sertorius 
in Spain (76-72 B.0.). 

Hermagoras, 225, of Tenedos, a 
distinguished rhetorician in the 
times of Pompey and Cicero. 
He was a mere formalist. 

Hermione, 175, an ancient town at 
the south-eastern extremity of 
Argolis in Peloponnesus. 

Hexapyla, 483, 485, probably a 
section of the wall fortifying 
Epipolae, the triangular plateau 
to the west of Syracuse. 

Hiempsal, 145, king of Numidia 
aiter the Jugurthine war (111- 
106 B.C.), expelled from his 
throne by Gnaeus Domitius and 
restored to it by Pompey. 

Hiero, 457, 471 f., Hiero Il., king of 
Syracuse 270-216 B. 0., for nearly 
half a century a faithful friend 
and ally of Rome. 

Hieronymus (1), 37, of Rhodes, a 
disciple of Aristotle, flourishing 
about 300 B.C., frequently men- 
tioned by Cicero. 

Hieronymus (2), king of Syracuse 
216-215 B.c., successor to Hiero 
II., whose policy of friendship 
with Rome he forsook for alliance 
with Carthage. 
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Himera, 139, a Greek city on the 
northern coast of Sicily. 

Hippocrates, 469, 483, a Syracusan 
by birth, but educated at Car- 
thage. He served under Hanni- 
bal in Spain and Italy. He per- 
suaded Hieronymus, the young 
king of Syracuse, to abandon the 
Roman cause (216 B.0.). 

Hydrieus the Carian, 37, otherwise 


unknown. 

Hypsaeus, 263, Publius Plautius H., 
tribune of the people in 54 B.c., 
and candidate for the consul- 
ship. He was accused of corrupt 
practices, tried, and convicted. 
Pompey, whom he had devotedly 
served, forsook him in the hour 
of need. 

Hyrcania, 207 f., a district of Asia 
lying south of the Caspian 
(Hyrcanian) Sea. 


I 


Iarbas (or Hiarbas), 143, a king of 
Numidia, set on the throne by 
Gnaeus Domitius, instead of 
Hiempsal. 

Iphicrates, 61, 343, a famous 
Athenian general, who increased 
the effectiveness of light-armed 
troops and defeated a Spartan 
division of heavy-armed men at 
Corinth in 392 B.c. He was 
prominent until about 348 B.c. 

Isthmus, 175, the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 

Ithome, 399, see Messene. 


J 


Jason, 411, tyrant of Pherae in 
Thessaly, and active in Greek 
affairs from 377 to 370, the year 
of his death. He was succeeded 
by Alexander of Pherae. 

Juba, 315, 525, Juba II., king of 
Mauritania. He lived from 50 
B.o. to about 20 A.D., was edu- 
cated at Rome, and became a 
learned and voluminous writer. 
Among his works was a History 
of Rome, 
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Labienus, 293, Titus L., tribune of 
the people in 63 B.c., and devoted 
to Caesar’s interests. He was an 
able and trusted legate of Caesar 
through most of the Gallic wars, 
but became jealous of his leader 
and deserted him for Pompey in 
49 B.c. After Pharsalus he fled 
to Africa, and after the battle of 
Thapsus (46 B.c.) to Spain, where 
he was the immediate cause of 
the defeat of the Pompeians at 
Munda and was slain (45 B.C.). 

Lacinium, 175, a promontory on the 


east coast of Bruttium, in Italy, - 


some six miles south of Cro- 


tona. 

Larissa, 43 f., 307, 405, an impor- 
tant town in N.E. Thessaly, on 
the river Peneius. 

Lauron, 159, a small town in the 
S.E. part of Spain, south of 
Valentia, near the sea. 

Lentulus (1), 273, 325, Lucius 
Cornelius L. Crus, consul in 
49 B.c. with Claudius Marcellus, 
and a bitter opponent of Caesar 
(cf. the Caesar, xxx. 3). He 
joined Pompey in the East, fied 
with him from Pharsalus, and 
was put to death in Egypt. 

Lentulus (2), 307, see Spinther. 

Leontini, 469, a city of Sicily 
between Syracuse and Catana. 

Lepidus, 151 ff., 197, 327, Marcus 
Aemilius L , father of the trium- 
vir, praetor in Sicily in 81, consul 
in 78 B.O. 

Leucas, 175, an island in the Ionian 
Sea, lying close to the coast of 
Acarnania. 

Leuctra, 79, 391, and often, a village 
in Boeotia, south-west of Thebes, 
between Thespiae and Plataea, 
for ever memorable as the scene 
of the utter defeat of the Spartans 
by the Thebans in 371 B.C. 

Lindus, 521, an ancient and impor- 
tant town on the east coast of the 
island of Rhodes. 

Locri Epizephyrii, 515, a celebrated 
Greek city on the eastern coast of 
Bruttium, in Itaiy, said to have 
been founded in 760 B.o 
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Luea (or Lucca), 249, a city of 
Liguria, N.E. of Pisa, a frontier- 
town of Caesar’s province in good 
communication with Rome. 


M 


Macaria, 391, daughter of Heracles 
and Deiareira. She slew herself 
in order to give the Athenians 
victory over Eurystheus. 

Maeotic Sea, 207, tne modern Sea of 


AZOV. 

Magnesia, 421, 431, a district on the 
eastern coast of Thessaly. 

Mantinea, 85, 93 f., 99, 349, a 
powerful city in the eastern part 
of central Arcadia, in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Marcellinus, 249 f., Gnaeus Corne- 
lius Lentulus M., consul in 56 B.0., 
a friend and advocate of Cicero, 
and persistently opposed to 
Pompey, who was driven by his 
hostility into alliance with Caesar. 

Marcellus, 269 f., Caius Claudius M. 
consul in 50 B.o., a friend of 
Cicero and Pompey, and an un- 
compromising foe of Caesar. But 
after the outbreak of the civil war 
he remained quietly and timidly 
in Italy, and was finally par- 
doned by Caesar. He is not to 
be confounded with an uncle, 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, con- 
sul in 51, or with a cousin, Caius 
Claudius Marcellus, consul in 
49 B.c. 

Marcius, 445, Caius M. Figulus, 
consul in 162 B.¢., and again in 
156 B.o. 

Maximus, 521, Valerius M., com- 
piler of a large collection of his- 
torical anecdotes, in the time of 
Augustus. 

Megara, 483, 489, a Greek city on 
the eastern coast of Sicily, 
between Syracuse and Catana, 
It was colonized from Megara in 
Greece Proper. 

Meliboea, 413, an ancient town on 
the sea-coast of Thessaly. 

Memmius, 141, Caius M., after this, 
Pompey’s quaestor in Spain, 
where he was killed in a battle 
with Sertorius (Sertorius, xxi.). 


Mendes, 107 f., a prominent city in 
the north of Egypt. 

Menecrates, 59, a Syracusan physi- 
cian at the court of Philip of 
Macedon 359-336 B.c. Accord- 
ing to Aelian (Var. Hist. xii. 51), 
it was from Philip that he got 
this answer. 

Menoeceus, 391, son of Creon the 
mythical king of Thebes. He 
sacrificed himself in order to give 
his city victory over the seven 
Argive chieftains. 

Meriones, 489, a Cretan hero of the 
Trojan war, the companion and 
friend of Idomeneus. 

Messala, 257, Marcus Valerius M., 
secured his election to the consul- 
ship in 53 B.c. by bribery, but 
still had Cicero’s support. In 
the civil war he sided actively 
with Caesar. 

Messenia, Messene, 95, 99, 101, 331, 
417 f., the south-western district 
in Peloponnesus, in earliest times 
conquered by the Spartans. Its 
stronghold, Ithome, was included 
in the capital city built by Epa- 
minondas in 369 B.c. and named 


Messene. The names Messenia 
and Messene are sometimes 
interchanged. 


Metellus (1), 121, (?) 187 f., Quintus 
Caecilius M. Greticus, consul in 
69 B.o., and from 68 to 66 B.0O. 
engaged in subduing Crete. On 
his return to Rome the partisans 
of Pompey prevented him from 
celebrating a triumph, for which 
he waited patiently outside of the 
city until 62 B.o. 

Metellus (2), 277 f., 333, Lucius 
Caecilius M. Creticus, a nephew 
of the preceding Metellus, is little 
known apart from the incident 
here narrated. 

Metellus (3), 133, 157 ff. 197, Quin- 
tus Metellus Pius, consul with 
Sulla in 80 B.c., and one of his 
most successful generals. After 
Sulla’s death in 78 B.c., Metellus 
was sent as proconsul into Spain, 
to prosecute the war against 
Sertorius. He died about 63 B.c. 

Minucius, 447, Marcus M. Rufus, 
consul in 221 B.c., and in 217 
Master of Horse to the dictator 
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Fabius Maximus (Fab. Maz. 
iv.—xiii.). It is not known in 
what year Minucius was dictator. 
Mithras, 175, a Persian sun-deity, 


whose worship subsequently 
spread over the whole Roman 
Empire 


Mitylene, 225, 309 f., the chief city 
of the island of Lesbos. 

Mucia, 225 f., Pompey’s third wife 
(cf. the Pompey, ix.), and the 
mother by him of Gnaeus and 
Sextus Pompey. 

Mutina, 155, an important city of 
Cisalpine Gaul, south of the Po, 
the modern Modena. 


N 


Nabataeans, 293, a people occupy- 
ing the northern part of the 
Arabian peninsula, between the 
Euphrates and the Arabian Gulf. 

Neapolis (1), an ancient city of 
Campania, the modern Naples. 

Neapolis (2), -a portion of what 
Plutarch calls the ‘‘ outer city” 
of Syracuse, lying between Epi- 
polae and Achradina. 

a ree 521, 525, Cornelius N., a 

oman biographer and historian 
contemporary and _ friend of 
Cicero. 

Nola, 459, 463 f., an important city 
of Campania, about twenty miles 
S.E. of Capua. 


oO 


Oppius, 139, Caius O., an intimate 
friend of Caesar (cf. the Caesar, 
xvii.), author (probably) of Lives 
-of Marius, Pompey, and Caesar. 

Orchomenus, 47 f., 377, 381 f., 523, 
a city in northern Boeotia, near 
the Copaic Lake. 

Oricum, 285, a town on the coast of 
Epirus, north of Apollonia. 


P 
Paeonia, 221, a district in Thrace, 


north of Macedonia. 
Paulus, 269, Lucius Aemilius -P., 
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consul in 50 B.c. with Claudius 
Marcellus. He had been a violent 
opponent of Caesar. 

Pelusium, 317, a strong frontier- 
pela d on the eastern branch of the 

e. 

Perpenna, 137, 159, 163 f., Marcus 
P. Vento, a leading partisan of 
Marius. On the death of Sulla 
(78 B.C.) he joined Lepidus in his 
attempt to win the supreme 
power, and, failing here, retired 
to Spain, where he served under 
Sertorius. ~ 

Petelia, 515, an ancient city of 
Bruttium, north of Crotona. 

Petra, 221, the capital city of the 
Nabataeans, about half way 
between the Dead Sea and the 
Arabian Gulf. 

Pharnabazus, 21, 29, 33 f., 47, 63, 
satrap of the Persian provinces 
about the Hellespont from 412 to 
393 B.C. 

Pharsalus, Pharsalia, 45, 293, 301, 
335, 409, 423, a city and plain in 
southern Thessaly. 


“Pherae, 403, 407 f., 419, 433, a city 


in south-eastern Thessaly. 

Pherecydes, 391, possibly Phere- 

‘ eydes of Syros is meant, a semi- 
mythical philosopher of the sixth 
century B.C., about whose death 
many fantastic tales were told. 

Philippus, 119, 157, Lucius Marcius 
P., consul in 91 B.0., and a distin- 
guished orator, a supporter of 
the popular party. He died 
before Pompey’s return from 
Spain (71 B.¢.). 

Philistus, 429, the Syracusan, an 
eye-witness of the events of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse (415- 
413 B.C.), which he described 
thirty years later in a history of 


Sicily. 

Phlius, Phliasians, 67, a city in N.E. 
Peloponnesus, south of Sicyon. 
Phthiotis, 419, 431, a district in S.E. 

Thessaly. 
pincer em 443, a district in N.E. 
ta , 


y. 
Piso (1), Caius Calpurnius P., consul 
in 67 B.C., a violent aristocrat, 
afterwards proconsul for the 
province of Gallia Narbonensis, 
which he plundered. He -must 
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Pierce died before the outbreak of 

civi 

Piso (2). aed Calpurnius P. 
Caesorinus, consul in 58 B.C., 
. through Caesar’s influence, re- 
called from his province of 
Macedonia in 55 because of 
- extortions, consul again in 50 B.o. 
at Caesar’s request, and after 
Caesar’s. death. a supporter of 


Antony. 

Plancus, 263, Titus Minutius P. 
Bursa, accused of fomenting the 
disorders following the death of 
Clodius (52 B.c.), found guilty 
and exiled. Pompey, whose 
ardent supporter he was, deserted 
him in the hour of need. Caesar 
restored him to civic rights soon 
after 49 B.O. 

Plataea, 377, 401, an ancient and 
celebrated city in S.W. Boeotia, 
near the confines of Attica, where 
the Persians under Mardonius 
were defeated by the allied 
Greeks in 489 B.0O. 

Pollio, 305, Caius Asinius P., a 
famous orator, poet, and histori- 
rian, 76 B.o.-4 A.D. He was an 
intimate friend of Caesar (cf. the 
Caesar, xxxii. 5), fought under 
him in Spain and Africa, and after 
Caesar’s death supported Octa- 
vian. After 29 B.o. he devoted 
himself entirely to literature, and 
was a patron of Vergii and Horace. 
None of his. works have come 
down to us. 

Polybius, 381, of Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, the Greek historian of 
the Punic Wars, born about 
204 B.O., long resident in Rome, 
and an intimate friend of the 
‘younger Scipio, with whom he 

- was present at the parr ihe ve ot 
‘Carthage in 146 B 

Poseidonius, 225; 437, "459, 491, 521, 
of Apameia, in Syria, a’ Stoic 
philosopher, a pupil of Panaetius 
at Athens, contemporary with 
Cicero, who often speaks of him 
and occasionally corresponded 
with him. 

Potheinus, 317, one of the guardians 
of the young Ptolemy. He 
plotted against Caesar when he 
cemeto Alexandreia, and was put 
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to death by him (cf. the Caesar, 
x1 viii. f.). 

Ptolemy, 405 f., assassinated King 
Alexander Il. of Macedon _ in 
367 B.O., held the supreme power 
for three years, and was then 
himself assassinated by the young 
king, Perdiccas ITI. 

Publius, 261, 311, Publius Licinius 
Crassus Dives, son of Marcus 
Crassus the triumvir. He was 
Caesar’s legate in Gaul 58-55 B.c., 
followed his father to the East in 
54, and was killed by the Par- 
thians near Carrhae (cf. the 
Crassus, XXV.). 


R 


Roscius, 181, Lucius R. Otho. As 
one of the "tribunes of the people 
in 67 B.c., he introduced the un- 
popular law which gave the 
knights special seats in the 
theatre. 

Rullus, 149, Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus R., five times consul, the 
last time in 295 B. c., when he was 
victorious over Gauls, Etruscans, 
Samnites and Umbrians in the 
great battle of Sentinum. 

Rutilius, 213, Publius R. Rufus, 
consul in 105 B.0., unjustly exiled 
in 92 B.c., retired to Smyrna, 
where he wrote a history of his 
own times. 


i) 


Samothrace, 175, 521, a large island 
in the northern Aegean Sea, some 
twenty miles off the coast: of 
Thrace, celebrated for its mys- 
teries (cf. the Alexander, ii. 1); 

Sardis, 25, the capital city of the 
ancient kingdom of’ Lydia, and, 
later, the residence of the Persian 
satraps of Asia Minor. . 

Saturnalia, 205, a festival of: Saturn, 
held at this time on the nine- 
teenth of December. See the 
Sulla, xviii. 5. 

Scipio (1), 149, 315, Publius Corhe- 
lius S. Africanus "Major, the con- 
queror of Hannibal: ‘His con- 
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quest of Spain occupied the years 
210-202 B.o. 

Scipio (2), Lucius Cornelius S. 
Asiaticus, belonged to the Marian 
party in the civil wars, and was 
consul in 83 B.c., the year when 
Sulla returned from the East. 
Cf. the Sulla, xxviii. 1-3. He 
was proscribed in 82, and fled to 
Massilia, where he died. 

Scipio (3), 261, 279, 289, 295, 327, 
Publius Cornelius S. Nasica, 
adopted by Metellus Pius and 
therefore called Quintus Caecilius 
Metellus Pius S., or Metellus 
Scipio, was made Pompey’s col- 
league in the consulship late in 
the year 52 B.0., and became a 
determined foe of Caesar. He 
was proconsul in Syria, joined 
Pompey in 48 B.0., commanded 
his centre at Pharsalus, fled to 
Africa, and killed himself after 
the battle of Thapsus (46 B.0C.). 
Though a Scipio by birth, a 
Metellus by adoption, and a son- 
in-law of Pompey, he was rapa- 
cious and profligate. 

Scipio (4), 445, Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica Corculum, cele- 
brated as jurist and orator, 
consul in 162 B.o. (when he 
abdicated on account of faulty 
auspices), and again in 155 B.c. 

Scirophorion, 79, a month of the 
Attic year comprising portions of 
our May and June. 

Scotussa, 293, 413, a town in central 
Thessaly, N.E. of Pharsalus. 

Scythia, 221, a general term for the 
vast regions north of the Euxine 


Sea. 

Seleucia, 317, probably the Seleucia 
in Syria on the river Orontes. 
Sertorius, 155-167, 197, Quintus §., 
was born in asmall Sabine village, 
began his military career in 
105 B.C., was a consistent oppo- 
nent of the aristocracy, retired to 
Spain in 82, where for ten years 
and until his death he was the 
last hope of the Marian party. 

See Plutarch’s Sertorius. 
Servilius, 151, Publius Servilius 
Vatia Isauricus, eeohelee the 
consul of 79 B.c., who obtained a 
triumph over Cilicia in 74, and 
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died in 44 B.c. His son, of the 
same name, was consul with 
Caesar in 48 B.c., though a 
_member of the aristocratic party. 
Simonides, 3, of Ceos, the greatest 
_lyric poet of Greece, 556-467 B.c. 

Sinope, 223, an important Greek 

city on the southern coast of the 
_Euxine Sea, west of Amisus. 

Sinora (or Sinoria), a fortress-city 
on the frontier between Greater 
and Lesser Armenia. 

Soli, 187, an important town on the 
coast of Cilicia, not to be con- 
founded with the Soli on the 
island of Cyprus. See Xenophon 
Anab., i. 2, 24. 

Sophene, 203, a district of western 
Armenia. 

Spartacus, 197, a Thracian gladia- 
tor, leader of the servile insurrec- 
tion (73-71 B.c.). Cf. the Crassus, 


viii—xi. 

Spinther, 245, 291, 307, Publius 
Cornelius Lentulus S., consul in 
57 B.C., took part against Caesar 
in 49, was captured by him at 
Corfinium, but released. He 
then joined Pompey, and after 
Pharsalus fled with him to Egypt. 

Strabo, 117, 123, Gnaeus Pompeius 
Sextus S., consul in 89 B.c., in 
which year he celebrated a 
triumph for his capture of 
Asculum. He tried to be neutral 
in the civil wars of Sulla and 
Marius. In 87 B.o. he was killed 
by lightning. 

Sucro, 159, a river in S.E. Spain, 
between Valentia and Lauron. 
Susa, 39, 417, an ancient city of 
Persia, residence of the Great 
King during the spring months. 

Sybaris, 341, a famous Greek city of 
Italy, on the west shore of the 
gulf of Tarentum, founded in 
720 B.C., noted for its wealth and 
luxury. 


T 


Tachos, 101-107, king of Egypt for 
ashort time during the latter 
of the reign of Artaxerxes I. of 
Persia (405-362 B.0.). Deserted 
by his subjects and mercenaries, 
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he took refuge at the court of 
Artaxerxes III., where he died. 

Taenarum, 175, a promontory at 
the southern extremity of La- 
conia, in Peloponnesus. 

Tanagra, 377, a town in eastern 
Boeotia, between Thebes and 
Attica. 

Tarentum, 493, 507, a Greek city in 
S.E. Italy. It surrendered to 
the Romans in 272 B.0C., was 
betrayed into the hands of 
Hannibal in 212, and recovered 
by Fabius Maximus in 209. 

Taurus, 185, a range of mountains 
in Asia Minor, running eastward 
from Lycia to Cilicia. 

Taygetus, 417, a lofty mountain 
range between Laconia and Mes- 
senia, in Peloponnesus. 

Tegea, 95, an ancient and powerful 
me in S.E. Arcadia, in Pelopon- 


Téeyre; 77, 377 ff., 387, 525, a vil- 
lage in northern Boeotia, near 
Orchomenus. 

Tempe, Vale ‘of, 307, the gorge 
between Mounts Olympus and 
Ossa in N.E. Thessaly, through 
which the river Peneius makes its 

way to the sea. 

Theodotas of Chios (or Samos), 317, 
325, brought to Caesar the head 
and signet-ring of Pompey 

Theophanes, 213, 225, bay. 315, 
319, of Mitylene in Lesbos, a 
learned Greek who made Pom- 
pey’s acquaintance during the 
Mithridatic war, and became his 
intimate friend and adviser. He 
wrote a eulogistic history of 
Pompey’ 3S campaigns. After 
Pompey’s death he was pardoned 
by Caesar, and upon his own 
death (after 44 B.O.) received 
divine honours from the Lesbians. 

Theophrastus, 5, 103, the most 
famous pupil of Aristotle, and his 
successor as head of the Peripa- 
tetic school of philosophy at 
Athens. He was born at Eresos 
in Lesbos, and died at Athens in 
287 B.O., at the age of eighty- 
five. 

Theopompus, 27, ni 91, of Chios, a 
fellow-pupil of Isocrates with 
Ephorus, wrote anti-Athenian 
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histories of Greece from -411 to 
394 B.C. and of Philip of Macedon 
from 360 to 336 B.O. 

Thermodon, 209, a river of Pontus 
in Northern Asia Minor, empty- 
ing into the Euxine Sea. 

Thesmophoria, 353, a festival in 
honour of Demeter as goddess of 
Marriage, celebrated at Athens 
for three days i in the middle of the 
month Pypnepaion (Oct.—Nov.). 

Thespiae, 67 f., 373 ff., an 
ancient city in % W. Boeotia, 
north of Plataea. 

Thetis, 423, a sea-nymph, wife of 
Peleus and mother of Achilles. 
Thriasian plain, 69, 357, a part of 
the plain about Eleusis, in S.W. 

Attica. 

Timagenes, 245, a Greek historian, 
of the time of Augustus, origin- 
ally a captive slave. The bitter- 
ness of his judgments brought 
him into disfavour. 

Timagoras, 419, an ambassador 
from Athens to the Persian court 
in 387 B.o. He spent four years 
there, and took part with Pelopi- 
das rather than with his own col- 
league, Leon. He revealed state 
secrets for pay, and it was this 
which cost him his life. 

Timotheus (1), 345, son of Conon 
the great ‘Athenian admiral. He 
was made general in 378 B.O., and 
about 360 was at the height of his 
popularity and glory. 

Timotheus (2), 39, of Miletus, a 
famous musician and poet, 446- 
357 B.O. His exuberant and 
florid style conquered its way to 
great popularity. 

Tisaphernes, 21 f., 27, Persian 
satrap of lower Asia Minor from 
414 B.0., and also, after the death 
of Cyrus the Younger in 401, of 
maritime Asia Minor, till "his 
deathin 359 B.o. 

Tithraustes, 27. After succeeding 
Tisaphernes in his _ satrapy, 
Tithraustes tried in vain to induce 
Agesilaiis to return to Greece, and 
then stirred up a war in Greece 
against Sparta, in consequence of 
which Agesilaiis was recalled. 

Trallians, 43, no tribe of this name 
is now known to have lived in 
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Thrace, nor are they mentioned 
in Herodotus (vii. 110). 

Trebonius, 251, Caius T., tribune of 
the people in 55 B.c., and an 
instrument of the triumvirs. He 
was afterwards legate of Caesar 
in Gaul, and loaded with favours 
by him, but was one of the con- 
spirators against his life. 

Tullus, 275, Lucius Volcatius T., 
consul in 66 B.O., a moderate, who 
took no part in the civil war. 

Tyche, 485, a portion of what Plu- 
tarch calls the “‘ outer city ” of 
Syracuse, lying between Epipo- 
lae and Achradina. 


v 


Valentia, 159, an important town 
in S.E. Spain, south of Saguntum. 
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Valerius, 147, Marcus V. Maximus, 
dictator in 494 B.o., defeated and 
triumphed over the Sabines. 

Vatinius, 251, Publius V., had been 
tribune of the people in 59 B.o. 
and was a paid creature of 
Caesar. He was one of Caesar’s 
legates in the civil war, and, after 
Pharsalus, was entrusted by him 
with high command in the East. 

Venusia, 515, a prosperous city of 
Apulia, a stopping place for 
travellers on the Appian Way 
from Rome to- Brundisium. It 
was the birthplace of the poet 
Horace. 

Vibullius, 285, Lucius V. Rufus, a 
senator, captured by Caesar at 
Corfinium, at the outbreak of the 
war, and again in Spain, but 
pardoned both times. 
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